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This special number of 236 
pages, profusely illustrated, 
includes : 


@ A preview of the 

§.B.A.C. Display and 
Exhibition at Farn- 
borough. 
@ Three-way guide * to 
British aircraft, with 
photographs and 
descriptions of 34 prin- 
cipal British aircraft. 


@ 20 of the latest British 


@ New exclusive colour 
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features include : 
«Implications of variable sweép,” by Li, E. Bayn OUT 
“A study ofthe helicopters placein aviation,” by 3 Shapiro. NOW 
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Sounds, Shillings and Pence 


F SMELLS were the biggest curse of the 
| nineteenth century, most certainly noises 
have taken their place as the greatest 
nuisance of the twentieth. In industry, noise 
nuisance is the unseen enemy employers have 
to face, contributing to inaccuracy, lack of 
concentration, careless mistakes and un- 
witting distraction from the job in hand. 
Whilst the employees’ need for adequate 
light, temperature and ventilation usually 
receive sufficient attention, is it not strange 
that so little regard is paid to the require- 
ments of the ear? Heavy factory machinery 
is not the only source of noise in industry. 
The problem is becoming acute in offices 
where typewriters, adding and duplicating 
machines, and teleprinters are also making 
their own noisy contributions to unpleasant 
working conditions. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD 


A member of the TURNER’ & NEWALL » ORGANISATION 
Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE. - UPON TYNE, "BIRMINGHAM, 
AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 


BELFAST, BRISTOL AND CARDIFF. 
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What can be done about this unwanted 
noise which so systematically lowers working 
efficiency? Nowadays the requirements of 
our hearing can be scientifically assessed so 
that the amount of noise reducing insulation 
can be accurately calculated. In many cases 
reduction of noise can be effected without 
structural alteration and without interruption 
to working arrangements of the factory or 
Office. 

It is worth a little thought to consider what 
contributions the elimination of undesired 
noise could make to the working efficiency of 
your factory and office. Newalls experience 
in this field as manufacturers and contractors 
is at your disposal on any aspect of sound 
insulation. Preliminary investigation and 
consultation are gladly et and will cost 
you nothing. 


: Washington * Co. Durham 
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We roll heavy plates in thicknesses from 
0.2 in. to 10 in., in lengths up to 75-ft, 

and in unit weights of up to 19 tons. 

Our tube and plate mills deal with 

a wide range of fabrication work in 
connection with heavy plates, including the 
manufacture of large diameter welded 

pipe for use as cross-country water 
transmission lines and penstocks. 

For the requirements of the chemical, 
mineral oil, and other industries we . 
construct welded storage tanks and other 

apparatus from heavy plates in unit weights 

of up to 70 tons. Deliveries are made 

under any recognized German or foreign 

testing and acceptance specifications. 
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MANNES MANN EXPORT 





— Modern welding processes make it possible to 
assign to the weld seams 
DUSSELDORF the efficiency value of v = 1.0 


MNDOW REPRESENTATIVES: MANNEX <LONDON) LTD - 66 VICTORIA STREET, LONOON, S.W.1- VICTORIA 6565 
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Hundreds of acres of farmland in. this mua, Ee Epiilions 
of acres abroad, are exhausted for the. ‘want Of proper 
| nourishment. Rapidly increasing populations demand more 
st : food, but there is less and less, oo hig ri in which to 
grow it. hae tS 

Petroleum and natural gas ante Ol - e' atone of iiiture’ : 
most effective tonics for tired farmland—ammionia.. Through 


modern petto-chemistry, ammonia i one of the easiest and 
y ; he world. One 









cheapest chemicals to produce anywhe 
of its two components, nitrogen, is pri 
the atmosphere. Hydrogen, the other,» 
derived from various. ‘abun ant, | 
including crude cere m: by 
gas, and coal. © Lashes Bs 
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Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-8 CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQ. LONDON - W.1. 


Subsidiary of The M.W. Kellogg Company, New York. 
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or do they ? 


Circulations are impressive things. But they become 
even more interesting if you look beyond them to a 
revealing little figure called “‘circulation-density.’’ The 
results can be very surprising. 

For example, many British advertisers regard the 
U.S.A. as the home of mammoth-circulation magazines. 
There, “Life” magazine has the biggest national 
weekly circulation of all—5,600,000. Measured against 
the total population of the United States, it is bought by 
4 Americans out of every thousand. Now take our 
own Radio Times; not only is the circulation greater — 
8,832,579" . . . bze¢ on the same basis it is bought by no 
fewer than 174 people in every thousand. 

This means the circulation-density of the Radio 
Times is more than five times as great as that of the 
most-bought weekly magazine in the U.S.A. 

& British businessman advertising his goods or ser- 
vices in the Radio Times is getting his advertisement 


seen by a higher proportion of his potential market 
than anyone else advertising in any other magazine in 
the world. But the story does not end here. Each year 
independent readership surveys continue to show that 
the Radio Times has not only the highest number of 
readers of any British publication—19,062,c00f—but 
also a greater proportion of readers in the higher in- 
come groups. It goes into nearly four out of every seven 
homes and is read by every other man and woman in 
the country—not once, but several times a day for at 
least nine days. 

When you consider, too, that the Radio Times 
carries with it much of the authority of its parent the 
BBC, it is not surprising that it is the most sought-after 
advertising medium in Great Britain. Unfortunately, 
space in the Radio Times is still limited. But the time 
will come when this unique publication can be the 
backbone of every national campaign. 


* Average weekly net sale (A.B.C.) Jan.— June 1955 t National Readership Survey 1954 


RADIO TIMES 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY WEEKLY MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 


AB . 
BC PUBLICATioN, ALL ENQUIRIES TO: TOM HENN, HEAD OF A 


DVERTISEMENT DEPT., BBC PUBLICATIONS, 35 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.i 
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Passport 


ACCORDING TO PLAN 


The most successful building operations today are the fruits of collaboration—the closest 
possible partnership of owner, architect and @ widely experienced firm of builders and 
contractors. Wates are such a firm. 
Wates believe in pre-planning, the scrupulous examination of all possible means of 
achieving the client's aims with maximum economy and at maximum speed. And the 
final drawings are those which crystallize optimum solutions to every aspect of the 
building problem. The Wates method invests the owner with complete control of costs: 
he gets his building at a price within his budget, and he gets it on time. 
Wates building operations are economical because they make full use of the latest 
mechanical equipment, because they employ resources of men, materials, machines and 
architectural talent to maximum advantage. : . 
These services are offered either on a fixed fee basis or at a fixed inclusive price. 
Consult Wates of put them on your tender list — it pay’. 





Office, Petty France, $.W.1. Architects: H, V. Ashley & Winton Newman. 
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Planning departments. 
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Efficient and highly economical building to precise programmes. 
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WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 
NE HEAD OFFICES * 1258/1260 LONDON ROAD * S.W.16 * Telephone: POLIards 5000 
asa LONDON DUBLIN NEW YORK 
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The Plessey Company Limited - Ilford - Essex 


electronics - radio and television - mechanics 
hydraulics - aircraft equipment 
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British aircraft 
relies on 






Whether it be in starting equipment, 





complex wiring systems, 
communications equipment, pumps, 
valves, actuators or one of many 
other products—every British 
Aircraft, civil or military, relies to 
some degree on precision 
engineered products by Plessey. 
Managements in the Aircraft, 
Electrical, Electronic and 
Mechanical engineering industries 
are invited to acquaint themselves 
with the vast development and 
productive potential of the Plessey 
Group of Companies, when 
considering forward production of 


finely engineered equipments. 
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: w Pipe bending A 

... for heating metals . » « for cooking 
Gas-fired furnaces are used in most heat treatment proe Free from smoke, soot, dust, ash and dirt, gas enst wi 
cal cesses. Whether at 20 deg. C. or 2,000 deg. C—or any the highest possible standards of hygiene im ‘'° 
q 





particular temperature in between — the flexible gas preparation of every kind of foodstuff. It also ¢'\“s 
flame can be controlled to give you precisely that. full value per therm. 


~~ 


Consult your area gas board. 
\7 { The Gas Industry makes the best use of the Nation’s coal 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 
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GLENFIELD 
CONTROL 
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advertising work 
unless it gets 


READ? 


with speed and certainty if they 
are to operate efficiently and ‘* Glenfield ” 
Sluice Valves are performing this very function im graving 


ae 3 dock installations throughout the world. 
ADVERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDEED IN 


THE READER’S DIGEST 


—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 


nillion sale. This means several million readers—responsive Head Office and Works : 
and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. 








KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
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ad 
this way... there’s always time for a book 


MEN WITH GREAT RESPONSIBILITIES find refreshment in reading. 
Throughout the years men have relaxed and enriched their minds 
with books. 


But for today’s busy man indiscriminate reading can be time- 
wasting and frustrating. That is why so many men and women of 
affairs are members of THE BOOK SOCIETY. Its distinguished panel 
of authors and critics recommend new books which they believe 
deserve to be widely read; members receive the ones they want on 
publication day. 


THE BOOK SOCIETY member has first-edition copies of books which 
may: be destined to become best-sellers and he, as one of the first 
readers, helps to mould public opinion on new books. 


THE BOOK SOCIETY is not an ordinary ‘book club’. There is no 
arbitrary choice; the panel guides but does not impose. Yer this 
service is provided free of all cost apart from the ordinary published 
price of the books purchased. 


—_———— —- POST THIS COUPON TODAY-—-————— 


For further details of this unique Society and for a specimen copy 
of THE BOOKMAN, the Society’s own monthly magazine, post this coupon 
or, alternatively, your business card. B9S5 
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13 GR OSVENOR PLACE , LONDON SW j ADDRESS.....<—_-————————— 
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Cleveland’s foundation engineers, the rock strata deep under 
the surface has been exposed and tested . . . . then 
concrete and steel is moulded in the foundations which are 
to support many thousands of tons of steel structure. There 
is mo better plan than to place deep foundation 
construction in Cleveland’s experienced hands. 


CLEVELAND 


THAT'S Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 


MR. BOLINGBROKE 
OUR FACTORY MANAGER... 








in that briefcase he’s got the answer 
to an hourly worry ; 
“} 


= ol 
f oh What’s inside? Something to 


II 7 i save Bolingbroke (you, too, if 
( your concern is timing) from a 
minute-by-minute worry. The story 


of Smiths Master Clocks. It means 
money to him, because time is effi- 
ciency in business. And efficiency 
means money saved. A Smiths Master 
Clock is reliable to the second; it does 
not depend on the mains. And to the 
master clock is linked the whole 
*plood supply’ of the firm. Factory 
hooter. Time recorders. Wall clocks. 
All are slaves to one clock. Only a 
master clock is capable of the 
accuracy needed for such a vital job. 
And Smiths make just such invariably 
efficient master clock pendulum move- 
ments. Already many large concerns 
rely on them alone. Details will gladly 
be sent on request. 


SMITHS 


ates) oe FAMOUS FOR ALL TIME 
ie MAKE THE FINEST MASTER CLOCKS 
| 


Converting 


SEA 
WATER 
‘into 
DRINKING 
WATER 





This is one of the large Weir Evaporating and Distilling p!an's supplied 
to the Netherlands West Indies to distil fresh water from (he sea 
Many large plants of this type are now under construction for orders 
in hand for the export market. 








my Write to: se 
Ee ENGLISH CLOCK SYSTEMS LTD., } The Weir Orgonisation: ORATIONL&d. 


4. WEIR Ltd. DRYSDALE &Co.Ltd WEIR HOUSING CORPOM AY id 


179-185 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. LANgham 7226. Also at Manchester. VALVES Led THE ARGUS FOUNDRY itd. 


G 
. Glasgow and Belfast. The Industrial Branch of Smiths English Clocks Limited. Tweir} = 
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GROUP 


OF COMPANIES 
Or 


Some Products and Services 






Associated Companies: T. C. Jones & Co. Ltd. K & L 
Steclfounders & Engineers Ltd. Metalclad Ltd. Jones 
Cranes Ltd. (Canada). Pollock, Brown & Co. Ltd. The 


we 
New London Electron Works Ltd. Six Hundred Ltd. 600 
Westbourne Park Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. The Colchester S ge G3 Bg & e geet Cc v el & a 
Lathe Co, Ltd. Southall & Hayes Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. 
George Cohen Sinteel Ltd. L. Gamet Products Ltd. sONS AND COMPANY LIMITED 
Western Metallurgical Industries Ltd. The Colchester Established in the year 1834 


Lathe Co, (Canada) Ltd. Henry Osman & Co. Ltd. 
The Selson Machine Tool Co. Ltd. BE. H. Hewitt Ltd. 


THE 600 GROUP INFORMATION DEPARTMENT IS LOCATED AT WOOD LANE, LONDON, W.12 


Telephone: Shepherds Bush 2070 + Telegrams: Omniplant, Telex, London 
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“We've chosen Ford” 


Shrewd car buyers demand a‘ high standard of looks, 
comfort and performance. Such qualities have created the 
demand for Ford ‘5-Star’ cars. And their prices are right. 
Skilful production economies and continuous quality in- 
spection cut out waste. Ford policy is to look after pennies 
to save motorists pounds. But Ford provide shrewd motor- 


ists with much more than first-price value —‘‘the best at 





f 10RD ROTOR COMPARY LTD. FORD PRODUCTS = THE 


lowest cost.’? Ford Service—everywhere—keeps down run 
ning expenses and maintains the value of your ««'. Your 
local dealer hasa complete stock of factory-recon iitioned 
engines, special equipment and spares for every model. 
There is, therefore, always a greater demand for used 
Ford cars to assure you a good resale price. Mote’ *'s who 


buy Ford today drive safely and contentedly into tlic future. 
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Great Powers and Small 


N ten days’ time the annual Assembly of the United Nations will 

begin. Contrary to the belief still nourished by some idealists, 

the division between the Communist and the non-Communist blocs 
will not be the only barrier dividing the members when they arrive 
at the great glasshouse in New York. There is also the division 
between the small and the great powers. This has not, it is true, such 
disastrously explosive possibilities as the ideological division, but: it 
can, and does, generate a good deal of unpleasantness and ill-will. The 
great powers, burdened with the responsibility of acting as well as of 
preaching, tend to maintain that they have the right—and even the 
duty—to consult together on all major issues and decide between 
themselves what should be done for the best. The small states, on 
the other hand, insist, with all the fervour of slighted dignity, that 
equal respect is due to the mouse as to the elephant, and that all should 
be allowed to air their views publicly and on an equal footing in a 
sort of town meeting of the world. 

The calendar of international gatherings in 1955 vividly illustrates 
both these concepts. On the one hand the aspirations of the small 
nations were symbolised in the Bandoeng conference, at which thirty- 
odd Asian and African countries—most of them “young” nations, 
and some of them, like the Gold Coast, very young—gathered to make 
what was essentially an assertion of their own individual importance 
and a protest against what they considered to be the uncalled for 
dominance of the great powers ; even Mr Chou En-lai and Mr Nehru 
soon found that the conference had no intention of dancing to either 
a Chinese or an Indian tune. And, on the other hand, the special 
position of the great powers took visible shape in the “summit” 
meeting of the Big Four in July, which is to be followed towards the 
end of next month by a further Big Four meeting, this time just 
below the “summit.” 

The United Nations is the organisation in which the pretensions 
and aspirations of the powers, great and small, have been most force- 
fully displayed. The veto rule in the Security Council provides an 
emphatic demonstration of the great powers’ refusal to be jockeyed 
by other countries’ votes into a course of which they disapprove ; 
while the resolutions passed by the General Assembly have 
given what has sometimes been a startling demonstration of the 
consequences of conferring equal status on each member country, 
whether it be one of the foremost military and industrial powers or 
can boast of little beyond a few square miles of swamp, desert or 
jungle. It can be taken for granted that at the forthcoming Assembly 
this vexing problem -of the small versus the great powers will be 
exhaustively ventilated, with copious references to the lessons to be 
drawn from both Bandoeng and Geneva. Moreover, the question of 
whether or not to proceed with a conference on the revision of the 
Charter, which the Assembly will be called on to debate, will 
willy-nilly rub member states against the hard fact of the privileged 
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position of the great powers in the organisation. 

It is hard not to feel that the problem is obscured in 
a fog of unreality. Even if one concedes the hypothesis 
that all states are born equal and free, it is patently 
obvious that some are more equal than others, if not 
that some are in chains. But those that are less equal 
have at least the consolation of not being burdened with 
the responsibilities that nowadays tend to fall, whether 
they like it or not, on those states born, as it were, with 
a plutonium spoon in their mouths. Thus, while 
resistance to Communist aggression in Korea was 
approved by over forty members of the United Nations, 
only sixteen of these sent their troops to stem the breach, 
and the United States and the British Commonwealth 
bore most of the brunt. But this is how it should be ; it 
is only fair that in any threatening situation those with 
the greatest resources and the most to lose should bear 
the burden and heat of the day. 


* 


There is, however, something unrealistic and im- 
practical in the assumption that every state, however 
diminutive its resources and parochial its outlook, has 
a divine right to pronounce on any issue anywhere in 


the world with the same authority as those intimately - 


concerned with the problem and responsible for 
handling it. The conception of a world super demo- 
cracy, so attractive in theory, has in practice disquieten- 
ingly often turned out to be a mockery of its own best 
ideals. In the United Nations, it is the vote, not death, 
that is the great leveller. It puts those governments 
which can lay claim to no responsibilities and scanty 
experience (but show plenty of cloudy idealism) on a 
level with those that are burdened with both. And it 


puts a premium on the formation of claques, to which ~ 


states—and not only those of the Communist bloc— 
tend to adhere for irrelevant reasons. 

The United Nations has proved a happy hunting 
ground for well-intentioned but woolly “ do-gooders,” 
for those with a chip on their shoulder and a particular 
grudge against the “colonial powers,” and for Com- 
munist states seeking to set the free world at sixes and 
sevens. Its proceedings have witnessed some remark- 
able triumphs for common sense, but they have too 
often been strewn not only with good intentions and 
impractical schemes, but also with traps set by the 
disgruntled and the mischief-makers to catch those who 
still have what some consider the bad taste to remain 
burdened with far-flung - responsibilities. One may 
recall, for instance, the plan for the internationalisa- 
tion of Jerusalem that was passed-in December, 1949, 
by an unholy alliance of Catholic, Moslem and Com- 
munist states against the advice of the two adjoining 
states and of all those who would be concerned with 
implementing the arrangement. There have been 
similar occasions on which members—sometimes great 
ones, it is only fair to add, as well as small—have made 
a mockery of the United Nations. 

Yet it would be wrong to conclude that the experi- 
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ment in world democracy is a total failure and that the 
best course is to return to the age of secret covenants 
secretly arrived at by a handful of the greater powers 
Although the older countries of Western Europe have 
been tentatively debating the idea of submerging their 
individual sovereignties in a supranational organisation 
elsewhere most of the younger countries are bursting 
with aspiring and effervescent nationalism. Their 
demand for a voice and a place in the sun cannot, and 
should not, be denied. But in an age dominated by the 
rivalry of two great power blocs and preoccupied with 
curbing the expansion of Communist imperialism, the 
practical necessity for private great power consultations 
is equally irrefutable. Fifty years ago the tendency 
of the great powers to intervene over the heads of the 
small ones, to instal a monarch here and demarcate a 
frontier there, provoked the irritation and suspicion that 
led, after 1918, to the passionate advocacy of an equal 
voice for all. Today the boot is changing feet. The 
small powers assert their right to poke their fingers 
into every pie irrespective of whether they have any 
qualification to do so, and to lay down the law for every- 
body, irrespective of their ability to enforce it, while 
the great powers, when they meet privately, concern 
themselves with “global” problems, and are toc 
diffident to impose a solution of the Arab-Israeli discord, 
or even to still the bickerings along the frontiers of 
Central America. . 


* 


There is obviously no slick and easy solution to the 
problem of reconciling the demands and aspirations of 
the young and small powers with the practical political 
necessity of resorting on occasion to more or less secret 
diplomacy py the few. But something can be done 
by a better and more intelligent use of the machinery 
that already exists in the United Nations. As the 
Secretary-General pointed out in his latest report, the 
possible variations in practice for the UN within the 
framework of the Charter are as yet largely unexplored, 
and the organisation can and should supplement * com 
ference diplomacy ” with private diplomacy in various 
forms. The UN does not always have to operate in 3 
goldfish bowl ; nor is it necessary for all sixt members 
to be publicly—and privately—seized of every dispute 
or problem that crops up. The current mccngs of 
the small UN Sub-Committee on Disarmament may o 


May not make much progress ; but they are «1 excellent 


example of the intelligent and flexible use of t¢ United 
Nations machinery. Is it beyond the wi of the 
members to devise similar methods of supp!ementing 
the publicity and rhetoric of the Assembly proceed- 
ings by more private discussions about 2 particular 
problem, .confined to those who are both cenuinely 
interested in finding a solution and really «> ° °° conr 
tribute something towards achieving one? © intricate 
piece of machinery with interlocking part: ind many 
wheels within wheels is all too apt to go wro''. ps 
a complicated situation nothing less intrice< will do. 
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No Miracles at Southport 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


HINGS were uncomfortably hot for the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress at Southport 
this week, but only in a literal sense. As they sat behind 
variegated foliage on the stage of the Gaumont Theatre 
the most august figures of the trades union movement 
were mercilessly grilled by television spotlights. (At this 
congress the evening headaches were worse than the 
early morning ones.) But apart from this discomfort 
the platform had an agreeable time. Most of the big 
union leaders said just enough to suggest that although 
they are willing to be carried along at the head of the 
tide of wage demands, they will not be whipping it 
forward or back. The general council managed to 
oppose a resolution which said that congress would sup- 
port “all the efforts of all affiliated unions” to secure 
wage increases, in favour of a resolution which said 
merely that unions must always be free to negotiate in 
accordance with their own proper needs. The council 
got its way by a surprisingly large majority. The solid 
and stolid men on the platform are a useful weight that 
may slightly slow the forward rush of wage inflation, but 
they are not and will not be active fighters for restraint. 
Perhaps it was all too cosy. Perhaps the leaders 
should have proclaimed more vehemently the dangers 
to the economy of strikes and extravagant wage claims. 
In justice, however, one must remember that, in the 
absence of faithful machine-gun squads, a leader ceases 
to lead if he becomes too remote from his rank and 
file ; and to attend a Trades Union Congress is to know 
that far more than a line of potted plants separates 
the platform from a large number of the delegates. 
The council’s spokesmen have continually to be 
restraining sweet flights of fancy even on minor matters. 
One delegation, for example, seemed unable to grasp 
the meaning not only of what was written in the general 
council’s report, but of what was implied in the com- 
posite resolution to which it had put its name. Another 
had the idea that music halls should be provided and 
Tun with taxpayers’ money, through an Arts Council 
grant, in order to bring “‘ culture to the workers ” and 
work to unemployed variety artists. One resolution, 
while proclaiming congress’s opposition to any inter- 
ference (incidentally never contemplated) by the 
Government with the right to strike, wanted the 
Government to see that all workers were organised in 
ttade unions. From the platform Mr Tom Williamson 
made short work of such proposals. 
the major questions of wages and strikes, how- 
vet, the general council was bound to move warily. 
‘t one thing individual members of it are involved. 
: Baty of the Associated Society of Locomotive 
. “ers and Firemen led one of the two recent strikes 
at did such damage to the economy ; Mr Tiffin of 


the Transport and General Workers Union is making 


one of the largest wage claims on behalf of his bus- 
men ; and several other members, too, are at the head 
of unions which have just formulated new wage claims. 
To stand out against such claims would be to earn bad 
marks with their members ; and in just the same way, 
if the general council now impressed wage restraint it 
might be thought to have gone over to the bosses’ side. 
At the moment, to judge from this congress and despite 
recent troubles at the docks and in the mines, it is not 
suspected of having done so. The ordinary member 
is visibly proud of the power and prestige of his leaders. 
But to him their function is to continue the struggle 
for ever better wages and working conditions, without 
a lot of talk about the national interest or fancy notions 
about being statesmen. The duality of the union 
leader’s role is thus made the more difficult for him 
because his own rank and file tend to recognise only 
one side of it. 
. 


This, somewhat old-fashioned attitude on the part 
of the rank and file became vocal from time to time in 
the Gaumont Theatre. A delegate with handlebar 
moustaches from one of the technicians’ unions shakes 
the rostrum with a passionate indictment of the.whole 
tribe of employers, who are co-operative only “ to suit 
their own ends” and who will fight as ferociously as 
ever if they get the chance. A roar of approval goes 
up for this good traditional stuff and congress feels at 
home with it. Moderation and restraint, on the other 
hand, have to be dressed up with a rather vinegary 
sauce if they are to be made palatable. Thus Mr Geddes 
in his presidential address prefaced his warning about 
“ exploiting full employment ” by saying that: 

The trade union movement must be on guard against 
possible political developments designed to save the 
economic fabric of the country by ways which will place 
the burden of sacrifice almost entirely on the shoulders 
of the workers. 


He also forestalled any criticism that he had fallen for 
a lot of “ boss talk” by saying that it is for the trades 
unions themselves to examine how much truth there is 
in current allegations that wage demands threaten the 
stability of the economy. He himself would like a 
new tribunal to be set up which could hear appeals 
against arbitration awards ; and he wanted the TUC’s 
own experts to prepare 
an economic survey of the postwar years and their con- 
sequences for the future, and that this after consideration 
by the general council should be considered by a special 
conference of executives with a view to formulating a 
national trade union economic policy. 
The first proposal would lead to more delay before a 
strike is called, and even sometimes before an award 
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takes effect ; the second would almost certainly lead 
to another muffled advertisement of the case for some 
restraint. Each is therefore obviously welcome ; but 
neither is likely to put into much, if any, effect. 

A similar sauce was liberally applied by the general 
secretary, Sir Vincent Tewson, when he spoke on the 
proposal to enable the general council to intervene in 
a dispute at an earlier stage: no longer merely after a 
deadlock has occurred, but when a deadlock seems 
likely. Sir Vincent’s homily took the form of a talk on 
the principles in dispute in the rail and dock strike, 
and a discussion of measures that might be taken to 
prevent strikes. Suggestions for legal reforms, Sir 
Vincent thought, acted merely as an irritant, and he 
resented the idea that amateur critics should poke their 
noses into matters that were no concern of theirs. The 
view that it is no concern of the public that it has to 
endure the hardship of disrupted transport, dislocated 
distribution and serious damage to exports is one that 
is typical of union thinking, but one might expect some- 
thing different from Sir Vincent Tewson. 

However, there is nothing like a grouse about a third 
party for bringing people together, and perhaps with- 
out these words the majority for the general council’s 
proposals for earlier intervention in disputes would 
have been smaller. They ran into stern opposition as it 
was. In particular Mr Jim Campbell, general secretary 
of the National Union of Railwaymen, in a powerful 
speech, made the telling point that if the general 
council were known to have counselled a union to 
moderate its demands, that would weaken its case in 
the eyes of employers ; and “ unscrupulous employers ” 
might deliberately create deadlock. Mr Frank Foulkes 
of the Electrical Trades Union warned congress that 
the general council had advised calling off the recent 
newspaper strike, whereas by holding out the strikers 
had won a wage increase of 124 per cent. But with 
the rather double-edged support of the National Union 
of Public Employees—whose leader, Mr Bryn Roberts, 
said that the general council, which ought to be “ the 
spearhead of the movement,” was “as blunt as a bus ” 
—and with the votes of the general unions, the miners, 
and the shop workers, the day was carried. 


* 


Two points stood out ftom this congress. First, even 
without Arthur Deakin there, the union leaders are still 
Faithful Dobbin’s bunch. There was no single dominat- 
ing figure at Southport ; the conference was an object 
lesson in the way that collective leadership may emerge, 
sometimes with unexpected ingredients mixed into it. 
The shopworkers seem to have attained a new import- 
ance, at least temporarily at the general unions’ side ; 
Mr Douglass of the steelworkers forged himself a repu- 
tation on Wednesday for being even on the right of 
them ; and Mr Geddes showed on Monday that the 
council’s chairman for the past year is strategically 
placed to make what—on reflection and even if its direct 
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consequences are not momentous—can be regarded a 
the congress’s keynote speech. In general, however, the 
trade union movement showed at Southport that it stil 
stands where it did in the Deakin era: the bulky right 
winger of the Labour Party’s team. 

Secondly, however, as far as the rest of the nation 


is concerned the results of this conference are not spec- 
tacular. The change in TUC rules should have some 


theoretical effect in preventing strikes, at least in the 
case of unions that are amenable to the council’s infly- 
ence. But many are not, as Tuesday’s vote showed— 
and unfortunately they happen to be the unions that 
most frequently become involved in disputes. On the 
matter of wage demands, the unions have been made 
aware by their own leaders of the dangers that lie 
ahead ; and an economic survey from their own experts, 
if Mr Geddes’s proposal really is followed up, may add 
a useful secondary warning for next year. But the only 
red light they are likely to take any notice of is a rise 
in unemployment, the fear of which dominates their 
thinking. It is sad that Southport this week has not 
witnessed a sudden access of economic prescience. But 
next week, when the International Brotherhood of 
Magicians meets here, will be the time for miracles. 


Bank Rate 


Steadily pursuing that sound policy which has of late 
years marked the conduct of the Bank of England, the 
Court of Directors have taken the clear warnings of the 
changes indicated by their published weekly accounts, 
and have raised the rate of interest from 3}. to 4 per cent. 
Laying aside all those antiquated and vague notions about 
regulating and conservating the currency, the exact mean- 
ing of which no one ever yet succeeded in defining, but 
by which the Directors of the Bank in former tmes 
professed to be governed, their successors in the present 
day have adopted, as their intelligible and clear rule of 
action, the principle of supply and demand, for deter- 
mining the conditions on which they are willing to make 
advances. If on the one hand, they have found the 
amount of bullion increasing, and with it the amount of 
tmemployed notes lying idle in their drawers, while at 
the same time the amount of securities in their possession 
upon which advances have been made have been weekly 
undergoing a diminution, they have accepted such a state 
of their affairs as a clear indication that the rate of interest 
was too high, and have submitted to a reduction. If, on 
the other hand, they have found the amount of bullion 
gradually but steadily diminishing, and with it the balance 
of unemployed notes, while the demand for advan-«s has 
been shown by a steady weekly increase in the «mount 
of securities, they have taken the only means of checking 
such a downward course in their-affairs, by rais.ng the 
rate of interest as soon as those evidences had sufh ently 
shown that they were not of a merely temporary ©). \(¢T. 
And it must be admitted that the Directors of the Bank 
have succeeded by such early operations in preven'ns 
those great and extreme fluctuations which in forme<: times 
proved so fatal, as the result of the neglect o! timely 
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New Broom in the Highlands 


T has been said that the British Empire was built by 
the Highland crofter who sailed over the seven seas 
_with the aid of the Lowlander in the engine-room 
below. It is therefore not surprising that the Highlands 
have emptied while the Empire has filled up. Migration 
from hill regions is a common feature of « twentieth- 
century Europe ; it has occurred, for instance, in the 
massif central of France and in parts of the Welsh hills. 
But depopulation in the Scottish Highlands has _pro- 
ceeded at a quite lethal pace. The crofting counties 
(Argyll, Caithness, Inverness, Orkney, Ross and 
Cromarty, Sutherland and Zetland) represent 47 per 
cent of the land surface of 
Scotland, and are inhabited 
now by less than six per 
cent of the Scottish popu- 
lation. The Western High- 
lands have suffered the 
worst decline. In 1800 
they carried nearly one- 
tenth of Scotland’s popula- 
tion; by 1950 they carried 
less than one-fortieth. At 
this rate of decay the Gaelic 
branch of Scottish culture 
is threatened with final 
dispersion. 

There are “several 
teasons—some, though not 
all, of them sentimental 
reasons—why this would 
be a bad thing. It would, 
at any rate, be too silly if 
a specialised and happy 
community which could be 
viable were to die out 
merely because custom and Crofting ey 
antiquated laws prevented Miles 
it from using its land to f+" | 
best advantage. It was 
for this reason that a Commission of Enquiry under 
Principal Taylor, of Aberdeen University, was 
appointed in 19§1 “ to review crofting conditions .. . 
with special reference to the secure establishment of a 
small-holding population making full use of agricultural 
tesources and deriving the maximum economic benefit 
therefrom.” Most of the commission’s recommenda- 
tions have found their way into the Crofters 
(Scotland) Act, which was passed last May—the most 
mportant change in agricultural legislation that 
the Highlands have seen since the Crofters Holding 
Act of 1826, 

The old Act had given the tenant complete security 
of tenure for himself and his family, a privilege that the 

tish lowland tenant farmer did not get until 1947. 
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Under the Act the parties concerned in a croft were 
the landlord, the Land Court and the crofter. The land- 
lord made neither improvements nor repairs; he 
usually did nothing but collect a tiny rent and, when 
a tenant went out, assign the croft to a person of his own 
choosing. When a croft changed hands in this way, the 
Land Court decided (and will continue to decide) com- 
pensation for improvement made by the tenant. But 
both the landlord and the Land Court were really rather 
unimportant. In practice, the crofter stayed where ‘he 
was, bequeathing his tenancy to his heir, independent 
of the landlord, paying no rates and deciding whether 
and how he should culti- 
vate his croft. The post- 
war subsidies have stimu- 
lated the more - energetic 
crofters to improve their 
land, and, where possible, 
to increase their holdings 
by leasing unworked crofts. 
But the general picture is 
still one of primitive farm- 
ing. Some crofts belong to 
absentee tenants who treat 
them simply as holiday 
homes, letting the land lie 
fallow. Others are occu- 
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have neither the desire to 
work them nor the possi- 
bility of doing so. 

‘ The effect of the Act of 
1955 is to substitute an 
authoritative 
Commission for the land- 
lord, who has been nothing 
but a helpless roi fainéant. 
This commission is a 
regional development 
authority under the 
general direction of the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land. It has been told to “ have regard to local circum- 
stances and conditions,” which is a bureaucrat’s 
synonym for telling it not to be bureaucratic. Its 
headquarters will be in Inverness, far from Westminster 
and some distance from St. Andrew’s House. Its 
chairman is Sir Robert Urquhart, a forceful Scot who 
has spent his career in the more businesslike sides of 


p Edinburgh 


the Foreign Service ; he will be assisted by two full- . 


time members, both Gaelic-speaking. This commission 
is going to have some sweeping powers. 

Some of them should be welcomed without reserve. 
The most important is that the commission will decide 
who gets a vacated croft, and whether it may be aug- 
mented or subdivided. To help it in this work, all crofts 
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are.to be registered in a Crofters’ Holding Book ; 
qualifications for croftership are residence in a crofting 
county and tenancy of any holding with a rent not above 
£50 a year and an area of not more than fifty acres. A 
welcome and necessary provision of the Act is that the 
commission may reorganise a crofting township if a 
majority of the resident crofters are in favour of the 
scheme. In the past it has often been impossible to 
bring common grazing under cultivation, owing to 
obstruction by a minority of crofters living in a paradise 
of legal safeguards. The commission can add land to 
the township from neighbouring estates ; it can admit 
new crofters, give them shares of the common grazing 
and enforce stringent rules in regard to such grazing. 
Another section of the Act allows the Secretary of State 
to give financial assistance to crofters. This power, of 
course, he already has. The difference will be that the 
commission will propose the grants and loans instead 
of the crofters, who often failed to avail themselves of 
assistance or even to know that it was available. The 
commission will also administer this aid instead of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

But the tougher powers that Parliament has put into 
the commission’s hands are eyebrow-raising. The 
commission will be allowed to terminate the tenancies 
of absentee and aged crofters (although the latter must 
be allowed to stay in their homes with the right to cut 
peat). It will also be able to turn out inefficient crofters 
after warning them ; the powers of eviction practised 
by local agricultural committees elsewhere in Britain 
have proved to be a bureaucratic mistake, and the exten- 
sion of the principle to the Highlands is revolutionary. 
It is not likely, of course, that the commission will do 
anything precipitate, for the crofter is above all a man 
to be treated ceretnoniously ; and the membership of the 
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commission is a certain guarantee. But the coercive 
authority is there as never since 1886. 

Will this measure succeed in turning back the tide 
of decay in the Highlands ? The answer, of course, as 
the Taylor Report recognised, is that Highland 
rehabilitafion cannot be ensured by crofting measures 
alone. The best husbandry will not give a living to all 
of the present depleted: population, let alone to an 
increased one. The need for part-time auxiliary employ- 
ment for the crofters and alternative employment for 
their families is urgent. Auxiliary employment will 
depend largely on the Forestry Commission ; if it can 
plant in semi-derelict West Highland areas it will do 
more towards repopulation than any other agent, for 
forestry ‘work combines seasonably with crofting better 
than any other occupation. Alternative full-time 
employment is becoming more available in some areas, 
The Atomic Energy Station at Dounreay will, indeed, 
be the greatest employer the Highlands have ever seen. 
Six hundred men are already engaged on its construc- 
tion, and next year the figure will rise to 1,800 and stay 
there for at least twelve years. 

It is against this background of the old and the very 
new that the Crofters Act must work itself out. There 
is no lack of bodies operating in the region : the North 
of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, the Forestry Com- 
mission, the Tourist Board, the Highland Panel and 
recently a new non-governmental organisation, the 
Highland Fund, which has concentrated on granting 
loans to crofters who need capital for agricultural imple- 
ments and to fishermen who want boats or engines for 
them. For years the missing element has been a power- 
ful but sensitive co-ordinating authority. The Crofters 
Commission is clearly designed to fill this gap. But it 
will need some filling. 


Truthful Co-existence 


if the quintessence of the “Geneva spirit” can be 
defined in one short sentence, it is surely this : 
Better talk than fight. Yet, curiously, among the points 
made in the directive to the foreign ministers issued 
after the “summit” talks, the one that bears most 
directly and positively on this problem has received the 
least attention. It is the recommendation that ways be 
sought to bring about the “ elimination of barriers to 
free communications.” 

Just a decade ago, most of the nations of the world 
endorsed the doctrine that “wars begin in the minds 
of men.” The events of that decade have made it 
possible to restate the proposition more precisely. 
Hydrogen-bomb wars can only begin in hermetically 
sealed minds. No people that fully understands the 
implications of fission-fusion and fall-out, and knows 
what retribution the next open aggression will invite, 
would consciously let itself be led by the nose into such 


a disastrous adventure. Even the pre-atomic aggression 
of Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin were based on propa 
ganda monopolies which enabled totalitarian regimes to 
persuade millions of simple souls that they were just 
wars or even efforts to make peace more secure. Today, 
any regime that wants its subjects to follow it tamely 
into a thermo-nuclear frenzy needs to keep their minds 
even more tightly sealed against the knowledge that 
would breed hesitation. 

Thus freedom of communication, always 2 potent 
defence against bellicose hysteria, now offers the world 
greater security against war than ever before. Truth 
is no longer merely the first casualty in war ; today 1 
must be assassinated before war can be made. Con- 
versely, while and where it lives, peace, too, c20 live in 
peace. 

Yet, paradoxically, it takes no great skill in prophecy 
to forecast that when the foreign ministers of ‘he four 
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powers meet at the end of October. one of Mr Molotov’s 
likely demands will be for a reduction in communication. 
Already Soviet spokesmen are arguing that the 
“Geneva spirit” necessitates the shutting down of a 
form of communication that has always angered them— 
western broadcasting to audiences behind the iron 
curtain. To Pravda, for instance, it seems logical that 
this activity should cease “if the cold war is to be 
ended.” And although Pravda’s particular line of 
reasoning is mistaken, let it be at once conceded that 
ll this broadcasting is as abnormal as it is costly. 
Massive propaganda campaigns across frontiers, 
whether openly organised by governments or discreetly 
supported by them, are artificial excrescences, whether 
they come from east or west. 


oe 


But whether the “ radio war ” can be ended depends 
upon the Communist leaders. At a glance, it is clearly 
absurd to expect the West to abandon its wavelengths 
and give Moscow radio and its satellites a monopoly of 
the air. No responsible person would advocate that the 
western transmitters should be shut down while the 
stations of the Sino-Soviet sphere continue to pour out 
broadcasts addressed to every part of the free world. 
It is quite possible, however, that a more reasonable 
proposal may be put forward by the Russians, either at 
the October four-power meeting or in the United 
Nations Assembly. They may offer to stop or drastically 
curtail their own transmissions in foreign languages if 
other powers will do the same. At first sight, this may 
seem to many people a fair enough offer and a real step 
in the direction of relaxation. But before a considered 
answer is given, the facts of the case need to be more 
carefully examined. 

The actual volume of broadcasting across the iron 
curtain is now of much the same order of magnitude 
in each direction. The Voice of America and the BBC 
are the main governmental radio systems involved on 
the western side, although France, Italy and other 
countries also address themselves to audiences in 
Eastern Europe. There are, too, the unofficial stations, 
manned by refugees and relying primarily on private 
American finance, which operate from Western Ger- 
many : Radio Liberation, which appeals to the Soviet 
peoples, and Radio Free Europe, which aims at the 
satellites. And the RIAS station, in the American sector 
of Berlin, finds listeners throughout Eastern Germany. 
Not surprisingly, there is some degree of difference in 
tone between these various stations, the unofficial 
broadcasts tending to take the toughest line and the BBC 
the most restrained, but they do not align themselves 
neatly along a political spectrum ; RFE and RIAS are 
HOt, as is sometimes supposed, whipping up the peoples 
of Eastern Europe to anticipate a war of liberation, 
and the BBC, for its part, addresses its listeners in 
Satellite countries more cri than those in 


Russia, judging the latter to be mostly members of 
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the privileged Soviet classes with, therefore, less hostile, 
attitudes to their own rulers than may be found among . 


Czechs or Germans who have known freedom only to 
lose it again. 

On the Communist side, the state radio systems 
whose short-wave beams stretch out to Latin America 


and the Pacific islands are also supplemented by, 


“ unofficial ” broadcasts, but of a different kind. “ Free 
Japan” and “Free Greece ” transmitters, to name 
only two, appeal to specific non-Communist countries, 
and the threadbare fiction is maintained that they 
operate from those countries’ soil. Nor do the Russians 
admit the existence of their costly system of jamming 
stations. The comprehensive nature of the Com- 
munist jamming operation has been recently and some- 
what comically illustrated; words spoken into the 
microphone at Geneva by Mr Khrushchev and Marshal 
Bulganin were jammed when the BBC broadcast a 
recording of them in its Russian service. Nevertheless, 
even with upwards of a thousand jamming transmitters 
against them, the western radios are known to reach 
sizeable audiences behind the curtain ; senior Soviet 
officials have acknowledged that they could and did hear 
them, and the scale of reception in satellite countries 
is grimly revealed by the number of savage sentences 
for “spying” or “rumour-mongering ” inflicted on 
men and women unlucky enough to be caught listening 
to London or Munich, 


* 


The greatest difference between the two sides, 
however, is not that the western broadcasts are jammed 
and heard only at peril, while the Communist stations 
are unjammed and indeed free to advertise their 
programmes in the western press, It is that radio is the 
only means by which western arguments and straight- 
forward news can reach the peoples of the Communist 
world (apart from the imaginative but necessarily 
erratic ballooning of leaflets to some parts of Eastern 
Europe). In sharp contrast, radio is only a secondary 
means in the propagation of Moscow’s gospel in free 
countries. In Britain or France or India or Indonesia, 
the Communist governments’ arguments and claims, 
as well as being reported in the independent press, are 
circulated in local Communist organs and in publi- 
cations in numerous languages distributed from Moscow 
and Peking and openly offered to the public. And a 
whole galaxy of international organisations, among 
which the World Federation of Trade Unions is out- 
standing both in visible and in clandestine activity, 
tirelessly serve Moscow’s purposes in setting the free 
peoples against each other, against their own elected 
governments, and against any resistance to Soviet 
ambitions. 

Thus it would evidently be ludicrous to present an 
agreement to stop or curtail broadcasting across the 
curtain from both sides as being either a fair exchange 
or an advance towards co-existence. It would be 
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neither. It would mean that the Communist propaganda 
apparatus would still have free access, by means of 
printed matter and public and private agitation, to the 
ear of western, Asian and other peoples, while the free 
nations would have given up their only present means of 
getting their point of view across to the masses of the 
Communist world. And it would amount to endorsing 
and encouraging the mental apartheid in which the 
peoples of that world are kept by their masters, and 
thereby increasing the risks of war. If peace is to be 
strengthened, it is not enough that free and totalitarian 
nations should dwell side by side in such apartheid, 
not even if specialist, sporting and artistic contacts 
between them are permitted. Until news and views 
can flow freely across the great barrier, until citizens 
of the Soviet world, like those of other countries, have 
access to more than one point of view, co-existence 
will remain a mockery, and a dangerous one for all 
parties, 

If the Soviet rulers really want to silence the western 
transmitters, they should consider what it was that 
brought them into action. They were installed and 
manned solely because more normal means of carrying 
on a free exchange of information and ideas had been 
blocked from the Communist side. When it is again 
possible to buy non-Communist newspapers and books 
freely and openly in Moscow, Leipzig or Riga, when 


Notes of the 
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Czechs, Poles or Chinese can again correspond 
uninhibitedly with individuals in the outside world 
then the need for these broadcasts will disappear, 

It is now not altogether unreasonable to urge the 
Russian leaders to consider the question in this light 
The Polish press has just been remarking, with Surprise, 
on the objectivity shown by western newspapermen 
who were recently permitted to tour and report on the 
country’s principal centres, Russians should reflect on 
the undeniable fact that the western press, hitherto 
banned from their sight on the ground that it is devoted 
solely to war-mongering falsehoods, turns out to have 
been right where Pravda was wrong in regard to 
Marshal Tito, just as it proved, two years ago, equally 
right in the matter of the Kremlin doctors. And the 
Soviet government and party would do well to realise 
that genuinely to co-exist with free societies means 
accepting them as they are. The free nations could 
not in any circumstances bind themselves to suppress 
all criticism of the Soviet or any other system. The 
degree of that criticism has been heightened, not 
reduced, by the Communist regimes’ policy of 
smothering and universal secrecy. The real-end of the 
“cold war” will come only when the barriers come 
down ; and co-existence, if it is to become a reality 
instead of a deceptive slogan, will have to be truthful 
co-existence. 





No Progress on Cyprus 


oad 


HE London Conference on Cyprus is officially said to 
is stand “ suspended ” ; but it is hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that it has in fact failed. The British Government 
put forward constitutional proposals that were a great 
advance on anything offered to the island before, and would 


_ give the Cypriots full self-government in all spheres except 


foreign affairs, security and defence. But Mr Macmillan 
effectively damned even these liberal proposals in Cypriot 
eyes by coupling them with a categorical statement that he 
could see no prospect of self-determination for Cyprus “ in 
the foreseeable future.” And he failed to offset this by 
making any construttive suggestion calculated to appeal to 
the Greek Government and induce it to co-operate in making 
a go of Cypriot self-government. The proposal for a tri- 
partite committee “ to examine ” the British Government’s 
detailed proposals seems a very milk and water affair. If the 
Government was not prepared to make a bid for the support 


of the Greek Government in some more striking and imagi- 
native way, it is difficult to see how it could ever have 
hoped that the conference would succeed. 
One most unfortunate by-product of the London meeting 
is the sad: deterioration of Greco-Turkish relations. The 
Greek press, understandably incensed by the uncompromis- 


_ ing attitude of the Turkish Government as well as 


by the burning and looting of Greek property in Istanbul 
and Izmir, insists on branding Britain as the nigger in the 
woodpile. There is not the slightest shred of justification 
for this. Turkey’s firm opposition to Cypriot self-determmne | 
tion may at first sight seem diplomatically convenient for 
Britain, But the aggressive way in which the Turkish cas 
has been pressed in London has evoked new Greco-Turkish 
tension, added to the difficulties of finding a solution for 
Cyprus, threatened Nato’s security arrangements 1D the 
eastern Mediterranean and undermined the Balkan -_ 
It is possible to sympathise with the Turkish Government 
point of view about Cyprus and particularly with its anxiety 
about its southern defences, but hardly with the me 

of advocacy that it has chosen. 
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Russian Aid for Belgrade 


HE Jugoslavs have reason to feel pleased with the results 
of their economic delegation’s mission to Moscow. 
Mr Vukmanovic-Tempo came home with his briefcase 
positively bulging with good things. (As, however, they 
were all on credit he may have had some private qualms 
about Jugoslavia’s ability to pay for them on time.) There 
were three lines of Russian credit: a three-year commercial 
credit for $54 million for Soviet raw materials ; a ten-year 
loan of $30 million payable in gold or foreign currency and 
carrying interest at 2 per cent—the same low interest rate 
that Russia allows its satellites ; and a further unspecified 
credit for the construction and equipment of some industrial 
enterprises. The level of trade exchanges is to be stepped 
up over the next three years to $70 million each way, double 
its present value—although there is no guarantee that this 
level will in practice be reached. Finally there was agree- 
ment on the exchange of technical experience and Soviet 
offers, on credit, of atomic equipment and materials. 

The agreement shows that the Russians are ready to dis- 
gorge some of their jealously guarded gold reserves in order 
to woo the neutrals ; the Finns were the first to be offered 
some golden bait, and now it is the turn of the Jugoslavs. 
When compared, however, with the massive aid that Jugo- 
slavia has received from the West—about $500 million in 
economic grants from the United States alone—the Russian 
contribution seems small beer. But it has the advantage 
of arriving very opportunely when Jugoslavia’s balance-of- 
payments difficulties show little sign of improvement and 
its prospects of further substantial American aid are 
diminishing. It also gives Marshal Tito an opportunity to 
demonstrate his intention of treating both blocs alike ; and 
further demonstrations in the shape of increased trade 
exchanges with the satellites, who are this week displaying 
their wares at the Zagreb fair, will no doubt soon be made. 
There seem to be no strategic materials on the list of goods 
that the Jugoslavs have just undertaken to supply to the 
Soviet Union, so that they may not fall foul of the Battle 
Act. But they are beginning to join in the minatory chorus 
against the “ artificial barriers” to trade thrown up during 
the cold war ; and it remdins to be seen how long they can go 
on making the best of both camps. 


Mr Gaitskell in the Ascendant 


pa in front of ‘and behind the scenes circumstances 
_Seem to be combining to move the future centre of 
gravity of the Labour party further to the right. Mr 
Gaitskel went to Southport this week to ask the trade unions 
fo increase their subscriptions to the party, in a way which 
Would be bound to tend to increase their influence in it ; 
and he got a very good response. The party can now go 
ahead and spend its reserves on a project which should be 
“ety much to the unions’ liking: namely, to the “ profes- 
Sonalisation ” of the party at a local level. Hitherto Labour, 
Much more than the Tories, has relied on voluntary workers 
in the constituencies ; but in this age of television only a 
wsidue—and usually a left-wing residue—of voluntary 
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workers bothers to turn up. On the justified plea that this 
residual band is now too small to run a party efficiently, 
there is going to be an injection of more full-time paid 
workers into their midst. The effect of this influx of 
professionals on the way in which local party business is 
handled, and in which resolutions for and delegations to 
party conferences are arranged, can only be gradual, but in 
the long term it is not likely to be small. 

This long-term strengthening of the right wing’s position 
has been so much the most important development in the 
Labour party this summer that nobody should be misled by 
any apparent fission within that wing during the two 
struggles that lie immediately ahead. One of these 
struggles will take place in the party organisation. Mr 
Harold Wilson’s coming report on the lessons of the general 
election will have some horrific tales to tell of the muddiles, 
and the personal backbiting, of last May. It is being sug- 
gested that one spur to better organisation would be for 
Labour to have a Lord Woolton in Parliament but also with 
a managerial role in Transport House ; and who, it is being 
whispered, would be a better Lord Woolton than Mr Harold 
Wilson himself ? If this did happen, strange as this may 
seem, it would increase the power of the Gaitskellites. 
“ Nye’s little dog ” of a few years ago is now Hugh’s most 
important retriever. 

The other coming struggle, which may be more dramatic 
than real, will centre upon the party leadership itself. Most 
Labour members now believe, although without any real 
evidence, that Mr Attlee will retire within the next year. 
There is a debate in progress whether he might retire 
immediately Parliament re-assembles, and let the Parlia- 
mentary party elect a new leader then; or whether he 
might go in mid-session, and whether the party might then 
accept the idea that the deputy-leader, Mr Morrison, should 
succeed more or less automatically. The leadership of the 
party during this period of Opposition is a grape that strong 
men can call sour. The real issue is who- is to lead the 
party at the time of the next election ; with every twist and 


turn of the party struggle so far this summer, Mr Gaitskell . 


seems to have thrust that hypothetical office more firmly 
into his pocket. 


The New Middle Classes 


T is never easy to reduce the mountain of statistics 
| that is now provided in the annual blue book on the 
national income to manageable and understandable pro- 
portions ; the best advice that can be given to those who 
want to make use of its detailed figures—either for the 
tiresome sport of political propaganda with selected statistics 
or for more useful purposes—is to buy the book and read 
it.* But this year the broad picture of national spending 
power which it presents is fairly easy to describe and even 
memorise. The gross national product last year was just 
over {15.7 thousand million, and of this just ever 
£14.5 thousand million found its way into the hands of 
private individuals. Three of the four main categories of 
personal income happened to be broadly equal—rent, divi- 
dends and interest ({1.5 thousand million), professional 
incomes, farmers’ incomes and other incomes from self- 


* HMSO. 67 pages. 6s. 
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employment ({1.6 thousand million), and public and 
private pensions and other social security incomes ({£1.5 
thousand million). The other main category, apart from 
such items of “imputed income ” as income in kind, was 
£9.4 thousand million of wages, salaries and service pay. 
From this total.of £14.5 thousand million, just over £1.8 
thousand million was drained away in personal income tax 
and national insurance contributions. Judgments upon the 
“ fairness ” of the changes in different categories of personal 
incomes must be left to those who specialise in the choice 
of invidious-base dates ; but by any objective standard the 
most interesting social phenomenon of recent years has been 
the growth in what must now be called the middle 
income ranges—between {500 and {£1,000 a year after 


WHO HAS THE BUYING POWER 
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payment of tax. In 1949 there were only 1.9 million people 
with incomes between {500 and {£750 net ; in 1954 there 
were §.8 million, and the marked rise in the spending power 
they command is shown in the accompanying chart. It is 
into this category that the averagely successful British 
working man can now expect to graduate during and 
immediately after his years of heaviest family responsibility. 
In part, the upsurge in this income group is a reflection 
of the fact that £500 in 1954 was worth almost exactly the 
same as {400 in 1949 ; but there is no doubt that it is also 
a reflection of which groups have been gaining most from 
recent prosperity. This gradual and welcome 
“ Americanisation ” of the adult factory worker into what 
used to be considered a middle class standard of living has 
been the most important social development, market 
phenomenon and political influence of the past five years. 


Rapallo Reviewed 


EMORIES Of Rapallo are being revived by the Russians 
M to greet Dr Adenauer. In its issue preceding the 
German Chancellor’s visit, Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn (Inter- 
national Life), a monthly controlled by the Soviet Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, publishes a long historical essay on that 
famous pact between the “ two outcasts of Versailles.” The 
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Russians obviously do not expect to strike such a bargain 
with Dr Adenauer behind the West’s back, yet it is interest. 
ing that they have chosen to plug the line of a separate deal 
just before his arrival. Earlier this year, the premier of the 
Russian Republic, Mr Puzanov, referred briefly to the 
benefits derived by Germany from its treaties with Moscow 
after the first world war, but it is only now, after the deter. 
mined Soviet stand on Germany at Geneva, that the thesis 
is expanded at length. 

The essay, written by a Mrs Orlova on the pretext of 
answering a reader’s question, reviews the origins and life 
of this German-Soviet agreement with numerous quotations 
from both Russian and foreign sources. Its avowed Purpose 
is to prove historically that “ normal and peaceful relations 
are perfectly possible between the Soviet and German 
nations.” The significant feature of the article jis its 
emphasis that not only the “ broad masses,” but also “a 
large part of the German bourgeoisie ” were in favour of 
good relations with Russia. It is argued that, in spite of 
western scheming, the ruling circles of Germany realised 
their country’s deep-rooted interest in an expanding trade 
with the Soviet Union. Much space is, in fact, devoted to 
a description of Germany’s contribution to Russia’s indus- 
trialisation and of growing Soviet food exports to Germany, 
though not to arms shipment and military collaboration. 

Clearly, circumstances have changed. Germany is no 
longer an outcast. The Soviet Union has carried out its 
industrial revolution and has no food surpluses for export. 
Besides, German factories do not stand idle now ; their 
books are filled with orders. Still, the Germans would like 
to get a stable, even if small, share of the Soviet market, 
with one eye to the future, while the Russians are apparently 
counting on a crisis which would revive the attraction of the 
eastern markets. With the bait of reunification up their 
sleeve, they feel they can afford to wait. The legend of 


+ Rapallo is resurrected not for the benefit of Dr Adenauer, 


but to be broadcast behind his back in the hope of tempting 


once again a “large part of the German bourgeoisie.” 


Dr Erhard’s Campaign 


~ . 


R ERHARD has embarked upon a crusade to rescue his 
D liberal economic policy from employers and trade 
unions alike. The system has hitherto been operated one- 
sidedly, in spite of Dr Erhard’s earlier pleas. Westem 
Germany abandoned state controls in 1948, and imports 
have been generously liberalised since then, with the result 
that industry has been able to rationalise and lower the 
proportion of labour costs. But the manufacturcrs have 
not played their part in reducing prices, not so much 
because they want to pay excessive dividends but because 
they are bent on expansion, They dislike free competion 
among themselves almost as much as they do interference 
by the state, and Germany has once again become 4 ‘am 
of price rings. They have successfully opposed Dr Erhard’s 


efforts to pass a strong anti-cartel law, and are st! = 
the mild version which will finally come up in the forth- 
coming session of parliament. The German standard ss 
living has indeed risen—in 1954 private houscho'ds SP° 

£300 million more on food than in 1950 without reckoning 
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the increase due to higher prices—but this is due to the 
fact that wages have risen more than prices and large num- 
bers of new wage-eaiffers contribute to the family budgets. 
Dr Erhard has not succeeded in establishing an un-vicious 
circle in which high demand and high investment lead to 
mass production, lower costs, reduced prices and higher 
real wages. Now that wage demands tend to outstrip 
productivity he must start his struggle afresh. 

Opening his campaign at the end of last week, the 
German minister of economics announced that a freeze of 
wages and prices would not be considered—yet. There 
can be no doubt that the government will do everything 


" possible to avoid reinstituting controls, which would pro- 


bably be unworkable. Dr Erhard said, however, that it 
was time to give people a glimpse of the dagger in his 

cket, and hinted that the law against excessive prices 
might be applied until the cartel law is passed. He 
repeated his proposals for stimujating competition. They 
include so-called “everyman imports,” a scheme whereby 
private individuals can freely buy from foreign store cata- 
logues ; but this is only a minor idea, which he does not 
overrate. A more important proposal, which has already 
been turned down once by parliament, is that the minister 
should have the right to lower specific duties at will 
without the prior approval of the Bundestag. 

On the wages front, Dr Erhard criticised some employers 
for giving wage increases in excess of agreed tariffs because 
they thought the booming market could “take it.” He 
pleaded again with the unions to adjust their claims to pro- 
ductivity, and denied that the rate of investment was too 
high. Here he was on weaker ground. There is good 
reason to think that more profits should go, not necessarily 
on wages, but on paying back bank credits and building 
up reserves. Investment in 1954 was still 24.5 per cent 
of the gross national product, or 1§.1 per cent without 
building. But German industrialists will be hard to 
restrain, and will demand that, in the first instance, the 
state should restrict its investments. 


Mr Lennox-Boyd Returns 


HE Colonial Secretary can look back with some satis- 
faction on the results of his tour of South-East Asian 
territories—the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak, 
Brunei, North Borneo and Hongkong ; territories which, 
with the exception perhaps of the last-named, might one 
day constitute a new federal dominion in the Common- 
wealth. Mr Lennox-Boyd will be lucky if his intervention 
in the Cyprus discussions has as calming an effect as his 
intervention in Malaya. In Singapore, he successfully 
mediated between the Governor and the Chief Minister, 
Mr Marshall. It was agreed that the Governor was right 
in interpreting the constitution as requiring him to approve 
and exercise his discretion over the appointment of junior 
ministers, but it was also agreed that the constitution should 
amended at this point to permit the Governor to act on 
the Chief Minister’s advice. On the other hand, Mr 
Marshal! was persuaded that some of his demands—such 
&s that the Governor should be deprived of his discre- 
lionary power to prorogue or dissolve the Legislative 
bly—were unrealistic ; and now that the relations of 
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Governor and Chief Minister have been adjusted, Mr 
Marshall has stood firmly by his undertakings. 

In the Federation, the Colonial Secretary persuaded the 
new ministry that before their demand for an independent 
commission to re-examine the present constitution with a 
view to bringing about self-government quickly could be 
met, they must have some experience of office and face 


the facts concerning external defence, security and the. 


future of the public service. He emphasised that Britain’s 
position in the Federation rests on treaties with the rulers, 
who must sanction fresh departures ; and it now rests with 
the rulers to approve the plan to send a delegation to Lon- 
don next year to discuss constitutional changes. In 
Singapore, too, a breathing-space has been gained by the 
Colonial Secretary’s promise to receive a similar delegation 
next year—this will give Mr Marshall time to realise the 
danger which is growing from the rapid organisation of 
the People’s Action Party and the unions controlled by it. 

In Hongkong, on the other hand, the Colonial Secretary 
minded the adage that what’s best administered is best— 
and the colony, whose industrial and housing progress he 
so admired, will be left in the hands of the Governor and 
the officials. Ironically, Hongkong, which is surrounded 
and infiltrated by Chinese Communism, is distinguished by 
industrial peace and constitutional stagnation, while its sister 
city-colony, Singapore, which is out of China’s reach, faces 
rough going both in industry and politics. 


An Air Force over the Counter? 


HE record of the Ministry of Supply in equipping the 
RAF, and indeed the Navy, with aircraft has come 
under criticism from many quarters in the past year ; the 
latest critic, whose strictures have been given some publicity 
in the past week, is Air Chief Marshal Sir Philip Joubert. 
In an epilogue to his survey of the development of “The 
Third Service ”* Sir Philip demands‘a return to the “ happy 
days” in which the Air Ministry designed and ordered its 
own aircraft. His complaint against the Ministry of 
* The Third Service. By Air Chief Marshal Sir Philip Joubert 
de la Ferté. Thames and Hudson. 21s. 
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Supply is that it is controlled by scientists and that the 
practical airmen in the department are overwhelmed. 

There are two points to be made aboyt this campaign. 
First, the case for a Supply Ministry to pass on the needs 
of the services to industry, which is now the Ministry of 
Supply’s main function, rests on the. peculiarly difficult 
and delicate relationship that arises when a government 
department, as sole purchaser of military aircraft, has virtual 
powers of life and death over an industry for which it 1s 
also providing most of the working capital. The service 
departments have not proved particularly adept at estab- 
lishing such a relationship. 

The other point is that the Air Ministry itself drafts 
specifications for the aircraft it needs, and some of the 
delays are attributable to Air Ministry mistakes—the 
Ministry of Supply ought perhaps to be more critical of 
specifications, but it is not responsible for drafting them. 
It is, of course, true that the Navy orders its principal 
weapons—ships—direct, as Sir Philip wryly observes. But 
it does not follow that the Navy (“ ever mindful of its own 
interests ”) has made no mistakes in ship design. In fact, 
plenty have been made—but it often takes a sea fight to find 
them out. Aircraft become obsolescent far more rapidly, 
and their performance is far easier to criticise at every 
stage. The Ministry of Supply, like most sprawling govern- 
ment departments, needs continuous scrutiny; but no 


convincing case has been made against its purpose and- 


existence. 


The Coloured Tide 


T. was constructive of Jamaica’s Chief Minister, Mr 
Norman Manley, to commission a report on Jamaican 
emigration to Britain from Dr Clarence Senior, who is an 
expert on migration from Puerto Rico to the United States. 
Dr Senior has not unearthed much that is new about race 
relations in Britain; his principal recommendation, that 
Jamaica should set up organisations both there and in Britain 
to inform and aid its citizens bent on emigrating, is sensible 
though not startling. But his figures are of considerable 
interest. 
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He accepts’ estimates that there are about 35,000 Wes, 
Indians living—almost all in full employment—in Britain. 
and he says that 10,000 of them arrived in 1954. Some 
15,000 will come this year, and in continued brimfyl! 
employment Dr Senior apparently considers that an annual 
influx of that order must be expected indefinitely. Thjs 
steady reinforcement of the coloured population, moreover. 
takes no account of the annual influx from West Africa. 
This is still fairly small, for the West Africans lack the skill. 
command of English and indoctrination in things British 
which aid the West Indians. (Indeed, the West Indians 
are liable to suffer socially from being confused with them.) 
But the West Africans have a population of 35 million 
behind them, compared with the West Indians’ 3 million, 
Dr Senior is no doubt right in thinking that the next two 
or three years will be critical for rate relations in Britain, 
The coloured worker is conspicuous already, but the 
coloured group is not yet large enough to produce strong 
fears. In the next few years, however, the British people 
will have to decide whether they can rise above prejudice 
and accept a growing coloured labour force as an economic 
asset. Fair-minded attitudes must be cultivated and propa- 
gated now. 


No Shape for Things to Come 


HE period covered by the latest report of the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government (Cmd 9559) is 
19§0-§1 to 1953-54, which virtually coincides with the ful- 
filment of the Conservative promise to build 300,000 houses 
a year. It presents the bill for that political success. The 
report records that local government borrowing rose from 
£398 million to an estimated £505 million, and central 
government contributions to new housing from {23 million 
‘to £35 million in this period ; the latter increase repre- 
sents, of course, a permanent annual commitment. The 
contribution of the Conservative housing programme to 
inflation would no doubt have been greater but for a 
welcome rise of 10 per cent in building productivity between 
1951 and 1954, while the proportion of one- and two- 
bedroomed houses was increased and the average arca of a 
house of a given size was cut down. Nevertheless building 
costs per square foot rose by 25 per cent in this period. 
When will it be possible to abate the flood of subsidised 
housing ? The report makes no attempt to give any 
detailed analysis of future housing needs. But the Ministry 
evidently expects the pace of housing to keep up. fore- 
casting that between now and 1971 housing wil! require 
an additional 10 acres for every 1,000 persons in the urban 
population. This would mean that the residential area 
of the average county borough, for example, would t ake up 
25 per cent more space than it does now—thoush some 
local authorities have made their plans on the assumption 
that half of this will be required for private enterprise 
house-building. Thus the peripheries of large tows will 
grow, and the overspill will be poured into the expanded 
towns and new towns ; the report briefly notes 1"! local 
authorities’ development plans do provide for an increase 
of road traffic, which is just as well. But in all this there 18 
no sign of any basic policy ; there is no discussie” ‘= 
probable trend of rents, the limits of subsidy po.!‘): 
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improvement of existing property. The fact that caravans 
and shacks are still inhabited seems to suggest to the Minis- 
try that houses must be run up at breakneck pace for years 
to come. The report, in fact, though it provides much 
yseful information, throws little light on the problems of 
developing urban areas, and none at all on the contribution 
that a reappraisal of housing needs and finance might make 
to Mr Butler’s problems. There are no housing policies, 
only housing targets, now. 


North Africa and Nato 


OMMITMENTS outside Europe have always been an awk- 
(: ward problem for Nato planners and commanders— 
an old point which is being driven home yet again by the 
tragic events in North Africa. Fifteen French battalions, 
about 15,000 men, have been sent there. Excluding the 
troops still left in Indo-China, almost half the French land 
forces are now bogged down in North Africa ; there are 
about 110,000 soldiers and gendarmes in Algeria alone and 
some 60,000 in Morocco. The effects of this drain are 
already visible: only two full French divisions are now in 
Germany, instead of the five which were stationed there 
before. 

National servicemen have been kept under arms and 
reservists recalled to fill these yawning gaps. The French 
troops leaving for Africa have left their heavy equipment 

ehind and, though this is not apparently enough to mollify 
Shape, General Gruenther’s real concern is not with the 
immediate situation ; the threat of war does not hang over 
Europe for the moment. What perturbs the western mili- 
tary planners is the prospect of a North African burden 
replacing the scarcely discarded burden of Indo-China. 
Should this new commitment become both large and perma- 
nent, France cannot be expected to carry out its share of 
western defence adequately. 

Thus, France’s future role in Europe now hinges on a 
peaceful solution for North Africa. Algeria is likely to 
prove the most awkward obstacle on this road. The French 
right may yet seize its last chance and accept a “dialogue ” 
in Morocco ; but will it ever stand for anything more than 
@ monologue backed by bullets in Algeria ? Savage repres- 
sion, prompted partly by fear, is proving a wonderful 
fecruiting agent for the fellaghas. Unless the French, 
abandoning the myth of assimilation, manage to break the 
horrid rhythm of terror and reprisal, Algeria will follow 
the pattern set by Indo-China, and Nato as a whole may 
lose its balance in the blood-soaked sands of Africa. 


Two internationals 


es week, in Lucerne and Helsinki, parliamentarians 
from many countries attended two strikingly contrasted 
gatherings. The Liberal International met in neutral 
Switzerland and in a militant mood. Liberals are members 

80verning coalitions in six of the countries represented 
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at Lucerne, and provide major opposition elements in_six 
more ; in the Council of Europe and in the Coal-Steel 
Community they carry much the same weight as the 
Socialist or Catholic parties; and their International 
embraces widely separated left and right wings. But neither 
their responsibilities nor their private differences prevented 
them from taking a firm stand last week. With sur- 
prisingly little dissent, they declared that “ co-existence ” 
must not involve the betrayal either of the great principles 
of liberty or of peoples and individuals who suffer for their 
faith in those principles under tyrannies of whatever 
colouring. 

The proceedings of the Inter-Parliamentary Union at 
Helsinki were of a remarkably different kind. The union, 
which was originally conceived as a means of strengthen- 
ing and extending parliamentary democracy in all parts of 
the world, now spreads its definition of “democracy” 
widely enough (and thinly enough) to admit members of 
the Supreme Soviet and of the Spanish Cortes alike to full 
participation in its meetings. The fact that the Helsinki 
session postponed decisions about the admission to mem- 
bership of representatives from Peking and Eastern 
Germany was due to formal rather than to ideological 
reasons. The Russians played a prominent part at Helsinki ; 
the Spaniards are buoyant with their successful entry— 
while the Spanish republicans in exile are correspondingly 
cast down ; even the Albanian “ parliamentarians” have 
won themselves a respectable niche. It is doubtless unfair 
to attribute the union’s curiously catholic policy to mere 
expediency. Many of the delegates may, without con- 
sciously losing any of their personal faith in genuine parlia- 
mentary method, adopt the argument that to draw into their 
club members of soi-disant “ parliaments,” whether packed, 
purged, or monolithically one-party, will educate the new 
entries in regard to real parliamentary freedom and spirit. 
Yet should not the genuine parliamentarians of the world 
retain some meeting place which they would not have to 
share with the false ones? And does not the admission of 
the false on a basis of equality amount to tacitly conceding 
that their systems are as good as any? Co-existence surely 
need not imply such an unconsecrated and intimate co- 
habitation. 


Not Too Much Freedom 


HE postponement of the BBC’s proposed extension of 
Tr viewing hours, which resulted in a ninety-minute cut 
in the programmes arranged for last Sunday, and half-hour 
cuts in weekday transqnissions since, is officially explained by 
a desire for fair play. It would be unethical, apparently, for 
the Old Firm to steal a march on the new; Independent Tele- 
vision and the BBC are to start fair, with no jumping of the 
gun due to be fired on September 22nd. The circumstances 


that led up to this postponement are not quite clear ; but it. 


is obvious that the Postmaster General has played a part 
in them. His decision recognisably follows the best tradi- 
tions of the equal-misery ethic that banned the use of 
wind generators during the fuel crisis of 1947. It also 
has a disturbing affinity with his even sillier recent ukase 
on the topics politicians may discuss on the air. Dr Hill’s 
first interference with viewers’ freedom in order to be 
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“fair” to Parliament is now followed by another in order 
to be “fair” as between two competitors. The viewers do 
net really matter so long as the proprieties are observed. 

It is easy to sound too shrill about this, but the fact must 
be faced that Dr. Hill could easily destroy the whole case for 
hi: own Television Act. If the advent of the new regime on 
the ether is to coincide with a sharp increase in the exercise 
of the Postmaster General’s vaguely defined powers, with an 
authoritarian change in the conventions hitherto governing 
his role, there will be no gain in freedom, but a net-loss ; 
and added to this loss in freedom will be a loss in spon- 
taneity, originality and variety in programme-building, as 
the “ hierarchies ” of both bodies look over their shoulders 
at the Government and as the producérs get the impact of 
their caution. The risk now arises that the country may be 
exchanging one dangerously monopolistic, but genuinely 
autonomous and internally various, corporation for two 


uneasy puppets of a Postmaster General determined to 
“ play fair.” 


Fencing at Gaza 


HROUGHOUT the fortnight from August 22nd until last 
Sunday the Gaza strip was the scene of bloody 
exchanges and broken undertakings to cease fire. Hurrying 


to and fro across the line, General Burns and his patient: 


United Nations truce supervisory staff did their best to 
ward off faits accomplis, but could not help feeling ineffec- 
tual, while in London, Paris and Washington diplomats 
“used their influence” with both Israel and Egypt, and 
comforted one another with the thought that no physical 
action was called for under their mutual undertaking of 
1950 so long as the affray kept to the rules of tip and run. 
The three guarantors take it to apply only in the event of 
full scale invasion or seizure of territory. This week, 
however, anxiety has somewhat abated. Both sides have 
accepted a cease fire; an Israel unit which broke it by 
mistake apologised—wonderful to relate—for its error, and 
General Burns has issued a report on the tireless efforts he 
has made since he got both sides talking at the end of June. 

One matter for speculation is why the Egyptians broke 
off these talks on August 22nd, and (though nobody knows 
who fired the first shot in the affray that followed) why 
Cairo thereafter became so bellicose and provocative. 
Another is why the Israelis, who deliberately prevaricated 
to General Burns last week in order to carry out a big 
reprisal on an Egyptian headquarters, are this week comply- 
ing with his rules. A possible cause of Egypt’s erratic 
behaviour was a decision by the junta to tidy up the damage 
done ‘to Egyptian foreign policy by Major Salah Salem’s 
unduly violent propaganda against both the Sudanese and, 
earlier, the Iragi governments. The diversion at Gaza 
deflected public attention from the domestic problem of 
his dismissal, and also rallied Iraqi support, thereby helping 
somewhat to restore Egypt’s position as linchpin of the 
Arab League. The sobering cost of these successes, how- 
ever, was the loss over Israel of a sizeable proportion of 
the Egyptian air force’s small complement of Vampire jet 
fighters. 

What is clear is that neither side wanted to keep up the 


pace, particularly on the eve of the UN Assembly. But. 
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the Security Council, which has been called into special 
session by the three great-power guarantors of the line. has 
no reason to be complacent about the reasons why the 
storm died down. Practical steps to prévent its recurrence 
are needed as much as ever. One such step would be 
to carry out General Burns’s proposal for an “ effective 
physical barrier” between the antagonists. An uncom- 
pleted fence is as uncomfortable to sit on as are the pro- 
verbial bayonets. 


Calmer Kenya 


HE Commander-in-Chief in East Africa, General Lath- 
bury, has wisely insisted that the departure from the 
colony of 2,500 British and 1,000 African troops (the latter 
are needed in Uganda in view of developments in the Sudan) 
does not mean the end of the Emergency—yet. There 
remain 5,000 British and 7,000 African troops—a sizcable 
and costly garrison. But all the evidence suggests that 
Mau Mau as an offensive force is spent, and that it will 
increasingly be within the power of the police forces to 
contain it as their expansion and reorganisation are com- 
pleted. The power of the Mau Mau oath has dramatically 
declined, which means that the roots of the conspiracy in 
the reserve are at last coming away. The Kikuyu tribe is 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China under British management directed from 
London are established in most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. At all these branches a 
complete banking service is availableand, in particular, 
facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s 
offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, its 
agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world- 
wide range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee, 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Rayal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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Ferguson’s new Hire-Purchase Accounting De- 
partment is working smoothly, using one Sensi- 
matic. Here is Mr. R. R. Paterson, the Burroughs 
man who helped Ferguson to put their new 
system into operation. (Right) Part of Ferguson’s 
Enfield factory. 


HIS STORY is about Mr. R. R.Paterson, 
one of Burroughs’ team of mechan- 
ized accounting consultants. 

Ferguson Radio Corporation Limited 
are famous makers of radio and tele- 
vision sets. Increased business meant a 
new accounting job for them recently; 
they planned a new department to deal 
with hire-purchase, and decided to call in 
the Burroughs man, an éxperienced con- 
sultant on all mechanized accounting and 
record-keeping systems. : 

The Chief Accountant discussed the 


requirements of the job with him, and- 


he suggested one Sensimatic Accounting 
Machine to handle the majority of the 
hire-purchase accounting. 

The Sensimatic is now used to raise 
debit on the payment and ledger cards— 
showing cash price, hire-purchase price, 


deposit and account number, and auto- 
matically printing a diminishing balance. 
The same machine fills in arrears letters 
—also automatically—with the balance 
due, the amount of arrears, account 
number and date. 

Ferguson also employ this one Sensi- 
matic Accounting Machine for posting 
cash, as well as for preparing the Dealer’s 
Contingent Liability and for the Register 
of Agreements. 

The result is that Ferguson’s Hire- 
Purchase Accounting Department has 
worked smoothly from the start. It em- 
bodies a complete system, with clear, up- 
to-date records of all agreements. 

Whatever your business, if you have an 
accounting problem, the Burroughs man 
can help you solve it. Call him in as soon 
as you like ; you’re committed to nothing, 
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and his advice is free. He won’t upset your 
existing system just to suit certain ma- 
chines. Rather, he will make a complete 
appraisal of your needs, and then suggest 
an efficient, economical and workable 
solution. 

If he thinks no change is‘necessary, he 
will say so. If he does propose changes, 
he will plan the complete new system, 
help you get it working efficiently, and 
make sure you always get full benefit 
from your Burroughs machines. _ 

Burroughs make the world’s widest 
range of Adding, Calculating, Account- 
ing, Billing and Statistical Machines and 
Microfilm Equipment. Call in the 
Burroughs man today. e 

Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE ON MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING METHODS 


CALL IN THE 6 ur roughs MAN 
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emerging from its fit of mania, though the job of hunting 
down the hard core terrorists will remain, and rigid pre- 
cautions will have to be taken to prevent those returning 
from the detention camps from reorganising on some new 
basis. Nairobi must never again be allowed to become a 
centre of African organised crime and conspiracy. 

As the direct cost of military operations falls off, the 
capital cost of rehabilitating and resettling detainees, and 
segregating irreconcilaléfes, will grow. Britain is already 
largely financing the Swynnerton plan for developing 
African agriculture ; but other employment and revenue- 
producing schemes will be needed as the rate of release of 
detainees rises. It may be doubted if Kenya’s dependence 
on the British exchequer will decrease very rapidly, though 
some economies should be possible soon. The more hopeful 
prospect should not only enable the Government to get 
ahead with the colony’s development plan, but shoul also 
encourage the foreign investor who has all along taken a 
remarkably optimistic view of the Mau Mau affair. 

If the Emergency is not over, its end may well be in 
sight ; and when it comes it will pose new political and 
psychological problems. Unfortunately, there is little sign 
that the European community is ready for them. It remains 
divided, and the initiative taken with the formation of the 
United Country Party seems to have died down. Yet there 
cannot be much doubt that the leaders of the three races 
will have to get together before long to discuss the further 
development of multi-racial government, and an opportunity 
may well arise when the Coutts commission reports on the 
future of African representation in the Legislature. 


New Start in Jakarta 


re steps taken by the new Indonesian government to 
clean up the import situation are encouraging ; they 
show a determination to get to grips with the twin problems 
of corruption and inflation which has hitherto been missing. 
The whole procedure of import licensing has been over- 
hauled. A new office, under the central bank, replaces the 
many separate offices that formerly handled import licences. 
There has been a revision of the system of classifying 
imports according to whether they are essential, semi- 
essential, semi-luxury, or luxury goods and levying a gradu- 
ated import tax. In addition, importers will in future have 
to deposit in advance the rupiah equivalent of the goods 
they wish to import. 

_ Under the previous system corruption in the offices deal- 
ing with import licences was widespread. The late govern- 
ient Was so intent on its policy of excluding foreign firms 
from the import trade that it allowed the position to get 
out of hand. Men of straw, providing they were Indo- 
nesians, were able to set up in the importing business ; 
they made their profits by black-market sales of import 
licences or by acting as “front” men for foreign-owned 
firms. The former Minister of Economic Affairs disclosed 
‘ome months ago that of 600 importers investigated by the 
government, only ro per cent were found to be genuine. 
If the new measures succeed in rooting out this class of 
unnecessary middlemen it is probable that the price level 
of imported goods, which is in many instances exorbitantly 
high, will fall. This disinflationary effect should be rein- 
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forced by the new system of advance deposits of rupiah on 
application for import permits. ; 

The Harahap government has made a good start on its 
economic programme. The tasks it has inherited from its 
predecessor are considerable—it has just been disclosed that 
the budget deficit will be 3,500 million, instead of 2,500 
million rupiah as estimated by the previous government— 
and with the shadow of the elections hanging -over it, the 
new cabinet is bound to move cautiously. Foreign business- 
men, whose faith in the possibilities of future activity in 
Indonesia has been severely shaken, will. be particularly 
keen to see if the new government is willing to act against 
the system under which remittances of money overseas 
were both severely restricted and heavily taxed.- The im- 
proved outlook for rubber is timely indeed, as it has materi- 
ally improved Indonesia’s economic problem, thus giving the 
Harahap government a chance to rebuild confidence abroad. 
This is its main task for the present. 


The Advancement of Science 


ACH successive year gives the British Association more 
E reason to wonder whether the present organisation of 
its annual conference is really the best for its supposed 
purposes. The conference serves, in theory, a double pur- 
pose. It is an occasion for reporting to the general public, 
in language capable of being understood at least on the 
Third Programme if not on the Home, on the “ advance- 
ment of science” on all its far-flung frontiers ; and it is 
an occasion for the cross-fertilisation of different types of 
scientific mind, for the surmounting of the barriers dividing 
one speciality or sub-speciality from another. Today, how- 
ever, the proliferation of specialisms has reached a point 
where no participant in the annual conference can hope to 
make contact with more than a tiny fraction of his 
fellows ; the best that can be hoped for is some mutual 
stimulus or illumination between those working in fields 
which, though formally separate, are closely related. 

It should not be impossible, starting from the present 
division of the Association into sections, to do better than 
this. What is needed is a preliminary clearing of the papers 
offered, with an eye not only to intrinsic merit and interest, 
but to the special quality, in subject-matter and presenta- 
tion, called for by the Association’s objectives. It is the 
property of bridging a gap, of establishing parallels and 
frontier posts, of relating one discipline to another, of indi- 
cating possibilities of mutual assistance, which should be 
specifically looked for ; not, by any means, to the exclusion 
of the matter now occupying specialists among the fellow- 
specialists of the sections, but for the purpose of reinstating 
the original idea. of the Association as a general 
forum. Were this to be done, not only would the 
lay public get a view of the interrelations of scientific 
knowledge far more valuable than the snippets—however 
fascinating and representing however splendid an- intel- 
lectual achievement—which it now absorbs every Sep- 
tember ; not only might certain specific lines of inquiry be 
fruitfully opened up ; but something would be done towards 
abolishing that fatal distinction between the humanities, 
which unite and so magnify men, and the sciences, which 
divide and so diminish them. And that, surely, is a third 
important objective for the British Association to aim at. 
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Cures for No Confidence 


Sm—I disliked the second half of your 
article on this subject as heartily as I 
liked the first half. There is no doubt, 
as you so forcibly argued, that our 
external position at the moment is 
basically good, that our difficulties are 
due almost solely to undesirable 
domestic inflation, and that this can and 
should be removed by straightforward 
monetary and budgetary restraint. 


If we do not have such a disinfla- 
tionary policy, foreigners will not regard 
sterling as a sound currency to hold, 
even if the Chancellor were to take your 
advice and to protest that he had com- 
pletely changed his mind and now 
believed in an immutably fixed rate of 
exchange for sterling. If we do have 
an effective domestic disinflationary 
policy, then the foreigner will soon trust 
sterling whatever the Chancellor may 
say about the exchange rate. Your 
advice to the Chancellor on this subject, 
therefore, misses the main point. 


Indeed, Sir, if you will excuse my 
language, I consider this to be monstrous 
advice. You are suggesting that as a 
means of coping with the present 
temporary speculative position against 
sterling (which will certainly reverse 
itself as soon as we do bring our inflation 
under control and whicH our present 
reserves can meanwhile well finance), the 
Chancellor should commit us to main- 
taining permanently a fixed sterling 
exchange rate, regardless apparently of 
any virtues which such'a system may 


have as a normal weapon when we have 


controlled our domestic inflation. 
Luckily no foreigner is likely to take any 
such commitment very seriously since 
the experience of 1949 (which has 
taught him that, whatever the Chancellor 
may say, an uncontrolled domestic 
situation will in fact lead to a deprecia- 
tion) and of the EPU discussions in the 
last two years (from which he has learnt 
that a large section of influential opinion 
in this country—which may easily again 
express the predominant view in the 
future—favours a floating rate of 
exchange as a normal instrument of 
adjustment). These facts will, I am 
glad to say, inevitably lead us sooner or 
later to the correct solution—namely, 
first to bring the domestic situation 
under control by general monetary and 
budgetary policy and then to let the 
exchange rate float.—Yours faithfully, 

London, N.W. 11 J. E. MEADE 


{We find ourselves in virtually complete 
agreement with Professor Meade, and are 
at a loss to understand how he derived a 
different impression from last week’s article. 
—EpiTor.] ; 





Another New Town 


Sir—In your note of August 13th it is 
suggested that the new town of East 
Kilbride has not fulfilled its purpose. 
You argue that advantage was taken of 
the fact that the town is in a develop- 
ment area to attract firms from England 
and abroad instead of from Glasgow, 
and that consequently the congestion of 
population in Glasgow was not reduced. 

Under the Distribution of Industry 
Act 1945 Glasgow was scheduled as a 
development area. The purpose of this 
Act was not only to facilitate the dis- 
persal of industry ; the primary object 
was to diversify the industrial structure 
of the development areas. The transfer 
of firms from Glasgow to industrial 
estates in towns like East Kilbride 
would not help to achieve the latter 
objective. The English and foreign 
firms which have been attracted brought 
new industries to the Scottish De- 
velopment area. This is shown by 
a study of the range of products 
manufactured on the Scottish In- 
dustrial Estates where most of these 
firms which came to the Scottish 
Development area are located. Further- 
more, some of the English and foreign 
firms have drawn labour from Glasgow. 

The transfer of industry from the city 
to the new satellite towns depends on 
the willingness of the Glasgow firms to 
move. Unpublished research recently 
carried out by the writer among firms 
in this area indicated reluctance on their 
part to change their location. Under 
these circumstances the new town of 
East Kilbride cannot be regarded as a 
failure —Yours faithfully, 

D. I. TrRoTMAN-DICKENSON 


Europe’s Century 


Sr—As a_ student of international 
relations, I feel compelled to lodge a 
strong protest against certain miscon- 
ceptions which have appeared in your 
review of Professor Renouvin’s “Histoire 
des Relations Internationales,” in your 
issue of August 27th. I do so knowing 
that in the past few years you have often 
given in your review columns a sym- 
pathetic reception to new writing in the 
field of international relations._ 

I strongly object to your obiter dictum 
that no advance in knowledge about 
international relations can emerge within 
the framework of “ International Rela- 
tions ” as a separate academic discipline, 
or from the use of abstract theoretical 
models. Considerable advances in 
knowledge have already been achieved 
along these lines in this country, and in 
particular in the United States, and 
more will be achieved. Moreover, it is 
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mistaken to describe efforts at im 
the quality of theories about inter. 
national relations as “ attempts to apply 
the inappropriate methods of the natural 
sciences.” All thinking, be it about the 
physical world, social behaviour oy 
anything else, takes place on the basis of 
abstract ideas and theories. It is not q 
question of having or not having 
theories, but of having better or worse 
theories. 
The historian’s is only one of the 
several points of view from which inter- 
national action can be studied, and only 
boundless conceit could make an his- 
torian claim that history is the only 
method by which human society can be 
studied. Professor Renouvin is a good 
historian of international relations, by 
let him not claim that what he is doing 
is all that can be done under the heading 
of international relations. Take for 
instance Marshall Aid. An historian 
would be satisfied with producing a 
narrative of how the programme was 
initiated, executed, and concluded. But 
for a student of international relations 
these would only be incidentals: he 
would be interested in Marshall Aid as a 
genus of the more general species of 
“foreign aid” and would wish to find 
out, ¢.g., how the interests that prompted 
it, its Cost or institutional arrangements 
compare with other aid programmes, and 
what new light his knowledge sheds on 
the usefulness of foreign aid programmes 
as instruments of foreign policy. 
Convinced that they have on their 
hands a field of study important enough 
in its own right, and. knowing that even 
historians have something to learn from 
them, students of international relations 
will mever agree to being called 
ancilliaries of the historians.—Yours 
faithfully, -INTERNATIONAL RELATIONIST 


Proving 


An Egg Monopoly 


Sir—An interesting light on the National 
Farmers’ Union view of the likely 
popularity of the proposed Egg scheme 
among producers themselves is shed by 
the provision for inspectors to have 
power to enter farmers’ homes “ for the 
purpose of securing compliance with the 
scheme.” Any obstruction of or’ inter- 
ference with an inspector may be visited 
with a fine of £200.—Yours faithfully, 
JAMES WALTERS 
The Cheap Food League, E.C.2 


A Concrete Object'on 


Sm—I have always admired the concise 
style of your articles and I was therefore 
surprised that your special correspondent 
at Geneva should write in the issue of 
July 30th that “a breakdown 
become a concréte possibility.” Perhaps 
to a journalist there is a shade of differ- 
ence between a concrete possibility . 
a probability which escapes the lay 
reader. He concludes by referring © 
the apparent ptescomm by - : = 
“* concre oY ours . 
fa ee G. J. FLETCHER 
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General Theory of Wages 


CROSS PURPOSES IN WAGE POLICY. 
By R. G. Hawtrey. 
Longmans. 158 pages. 7s. 6d. 


HIS deceptively compact study deals 

with the theory and policy of wages 
from a new angle ; that of their relation 
on the one hand to profit margins and 
the policy adopted towards them, on the 
other to monetary policy. Its aim is “ to 
show the imperative need for co- 
ordination of wage policy” (as pursued 
not only by governments but by trade 
union officials) “ with the decisions made 
in other branches of economic policy.” 
The link between movements in wages 
on the one hand and profit margins 
and monetary magnitudes on the 
other is indeed demonstrated here 
with rare clarity and—for the most part 
—rare realism. (The treatment of over- 
time is anything but realistic; this 
failing, however, does not hurt the main 
argument.) True, Professor Hawtrey 
leaves entirely to ome side that ethical 
and political element in wage determina- 
tion which, for Professor Barbara 
Wootton, constitutes the heart of the 
matter; but he could justly claim that 
this element is implicit in what he says 
about differentials and their relation to 
the basic wage. Here is the economic 
framework of the wage edifice, redrawn 
to take account—as the classical marginal 
productivity theory does not—of the 
lacts of imperfect competition, collective 
bargaining, and full-employment objec- 
ves. The politics of change, its 
ostensible or concealed motives, the 
terminology in which it is supported or 
opposed, are a legitimate study for 
sociologists ; the economic factor still 
sets the limits. 

The limits in question are not only 
those, most often invoked, beyond which 
a rise in money wages turns to infla- 
tionary fool’s gold. There are also those 
Particular limits that affect divergences, 
or assimilations, between particular rates 
of pay in different industries, expanding 
or declining, or for different types of 
skill; and there are the general down- 
ward limits, especially emphasised here, 
set by current monetary conditions and 
‘specially by the current relation of 
international exchange rates to compara- 
lve international costs, below which any 
standstill or “restraint” on money 
Wages is cither frustrated or a means of 
Wastefully turning the terms of trade 
against the country practising it. Here 
iS the major “cross purpose” of Mr 
ly title. His wage analysis 
a his indictment of the 1949 
~auation ; his analysis of the 1949 
‘tuation reinforces his argument. against 
the ensuing policy of wage restraint. 


The pound was, he says, rather under- 
valued than overvalued in September, 
1949; it was grossly undervalued at 
2.80 1949 dollars ; here is the real reason 
for subsequent wage and price increases, 
which have left it, on his estimate, still 
undervalued today. 

Overvaluation and  undervaluation 
are, indeed, slippery terms in modern 
conditions. “Undervalued” in relation 
to what? To prices of British goods as 
compared with those of other countries, 
perhaps. But price lists may be, cer- 
tainly were in 1949, and in many fields 
are today, largely nominal, a Barmecide 
bill of fare merely showing what would 
be charged for X, Y and Z if X, Y and 
Z were available or could be made so 
within a reasonable time. Even if 
“undervalued” on a calculation that 
ignores delivery dates, a currency 
constituting only a deferred, conditional 
and uncertain right to buy may be over- 
valued in relation to its genuine useful- 
ness to holders. Mr Hawtrey makes the 
point clearly enough, none more s0, 
when he prescribes a wage and price 
increase, coupled with stricter monetary 
and credit policy, sufficient to remove 
the pressure of brimfull employment ; 
he fogs it with his alternative prescrip- 
tion of revaluation. Nevertheless his 
whole account of the relation between 
foreign exchange policy and wage policy 
is fruitful and illuminating to a degree. 
“Cross Purposes in Wage Policy” is a 
milestone in the development of theory. 


American Symbol 


ANDREW JACKSON: Symbol for an 
Age. 

By John William Ward. 

Oxford University Press. 286 pages. 28s. 
$4.75. 


HoY has the cult of the self-made 
man attained such a vogue in 
America ? How has it come to be com- 
bined with a belief in an overruling 
Providence and the assumption (illus- 
trated in such a phrase as, “nature’s 
nobleman ”) that the products of nature 
(or of “ the frontier,” or of “ the West ”) 
are always to be preferred to the 
products of art (or 0 “college pro- 
fessors,” or of “the East”) ? 

Mr Ward’s book has not attempted a 
complete answer to this “ultimate 
American question. What he has done, 
however, is to take an American figure 
who personified these attitudes in a 
remarkable degree and to examine the 
circumstances under which the man and 
the myths came to be combined. 
Andrew Jackson’s age was the occasion 
for a national super-charging, so to 
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speak, of all these elements in the 
American tradition. It gathered up the 
westward-looking and Providence-guided 
attitudes of Colonial times, the egali- 
tarianism and independence of the 
Revolution, the aggressive imperialism 
of the war of 1812, and fused them all 
together with a new energy and drive, 
of which the hero of New Orleans and 
the war against the Bank was at once 
the prophet and the symbol. 

‘Ar Ward has taken Andrew Jackson 
as he appeared to his contemporaries, 
or perhaps one should say as he was 
fashioned (often uneonsciously) by his 
contemporaries, and shown how 
image of the man embodied the values 
that the age cherished. With a his- 
torian’s callousness he demonstrates how , 
often the symbol diverged from reality— 
how, for example, the victory at New 
Orleans was not due to the untutored 
prowess of the frontier farmer, how 
“Old Hickory,” so far from being a 
frontier Cincinnatus, was a rentier with 
a taste for French hand-printed wall- 
paper and cut glass. Debunking, how- 
ever, is not Mr Ward’s goal. More 
valuably and penetratingly, he goes on 
to demonstate how the utility of these 
symbols led to their adoption even by 
Jackson’s political opponents, the Whigs; 
how indeed they served the nation as 
a whole by releasing Americans from the 
trammels of history and tradition while 
yet giving them the invaluable reassur- 
ance derived from belief in an over- 
ruling Providence or Manifest Destiny. 
He has written a highly suggestive and 
illuminating book. 


Austrian Steward 


BETWEEN LIBERATION AND 
LIBERTY. 

By Karl Gruber. Translated by Lionel 
Kochan. 

Deutsch. 240 pages. 18s. 


Y a happy coincidence, the English 

translation of Dr Gruber’s book 
reached the public on almost the very 
day on which Austrian liberty was at 
last achieved. Dr Gruber himself was 
Austrian Foreign Minister for eight of 
the previous ten years, and his own 
personal account of his stewardship is 
therefore both timely and welcome. 

Dr Gruber writes with authority and, 
for a diplomat, refreshing candour. 
Nor does he hesitate to criticise. In- 
deed, when the German edition of the 
book was published in Vienna in 1953, 
some of his remarks were regarded as 
derogatory to the former Federal Chan- 
cellor, Dr Figh In his foreword Dr 
Gruber emphasises that he had go inten- 
tion of hurting anybody, “least of all 
a man such as Chancellor Figl.” Never- 
theless, he was obliged to resign. 

His book was originally written as an 
answer to critics at home, who were 
insisting that Dr Gruber’s foreign policy 
had failed in almost every direction, 
especially with regard to the Four-Power 
Occupation, Trieste and South Tyrol. 
This was palpably unfair, and Dr Gruber 
has demolished his opponents’ case quite 
conclusively, though he is perhaps too 
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prone to claim as personal successes 
what were really developments of power 
politics that resulted from _ other 
influences than those he was able to 
mobilise and direct from Vienna. 

The English reader of Dr Gruber’s 
book will find it not only full of infor- 
mation, but also of delightful anecdotes 
and glimpses behind the diplomatic 
scenes. The translation, too, is on the 
whole excellent, though there are one 
or two pardonable liberties, such as the 
inclusion in the text of references to 
events which occurred after the German 
edition was published, and one or two 
obvious mistakes. One of these last, 
on page 124, is particularly unfortunate 
in that it will cause the unwary to con- 
eclude that “an effective, even if small, 
Austrian army” had already come into 
existence some years before the Four- 
Power Occupation ended. 

But the merits of the book far out- 
weigh such minor blemishes. Not least 
of them is the light thrown on Dr 
Gruber’s own character. We see him 
as he undoubtedly is: outspoken, able, 
courageous and vigorous ; a very good 
companion and a very unruly colleague. 
He acts and speaks and interviews the 
press as the occasion seems to him to 
demand, often without consulting his 
colleagues or even the head of the 
government of which he is a member. 

What he said, and did, on such occa- 
sions was far more often right than 
wrong. But it presented his col- 
leagues with faits accomplis which 
they had no alternative but to accept— 
unless they were prepared to sack the 
villain of the piece, Dr Gruber. It says 
much for his usefulness, not to say in- 
dispensibility, that he kept the post of 
Foreign Minister for eight highly inflam- 
mable years before being “exiled” to 
Washington as Ambassador. He is still 
a young man and it is highly improbable 
that he will stay in “exile” for ever; 
now that the liberty he fought for has 
actually been achieved, his countrymen 
may again find his dynamism useful. 


From Madhouse to 
Hospital 
LUNACY, LAW, AND CONSCIENCE, 
1744-1845. 


By Kathleen Jones. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 250 pages. 21s. 


Mes JONES has achieved something 

of a triumph. She has tackled 
a subject that is hardly intrinsically 
attractive—a hundred years of change 
in the laws about lunacy and in the 
public attitude to it—and has written a 
vivid and readable book. 

At the beginning of her century there 
was little recognition of the insane as 
a separate class. Their behaviour might 
lead them to prison for a criminal 
offence, to a workhouse under the poor 
laws, or to a Bridewell under the 
vagrancy laws. If the lunatic had some 
means, or if his relations would pay for 
him, he might find himself in Bethlem, 
then the only public hospital in Eng- 
land for the care of the insane, or in 
a private madhouse where he was little 


better cared for than in gaol. Or, if he 
remained at home, he might be still 
worse off : 


The portion of the domestic accom- 
modation usually assigned to these unfor- 
tunates is that commonly devoted to the 
reception of coals . namely, that tri- 
angular space formed between the stairs 
and the ground floor. In this confined, 
dark and damp corner may be found at 
this very time no small number of our 
fellow-beings, huddled, crouching and 
gibbering, with less apparent intelligence 
and under worse. treatment than the 
lower domestic animals. 


By the end of her century and wit 
the passage of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Lunatics Act in 1845, the basic structure 
of the law and its administration had 
taken on a shape familiar to us today. 
County asylums had been built ; mini- 
mum standards of care established - the 
Lunacy Commissioners had been 
appointed and given powers of inspec- 
tion of all types of institution ; and regu- 
lations about certification had been 
made. Although in the last hundred 
years many names and titles have been 
altered and the skeleton has been 
clothed, its bones are still there. So, 
too, are some of the problems that the 
reformers battled with then—overcrowd- 


. ing, shortage of money, lack of suitable 


and sufficient staff. 

Reform came through the efforts of 
a handful of enlightened pioneers, the 
Townshends, Godfrey Higgins and the 
Tukes in York, Robert Gordon, Sey- 
mour and Shaftesbury himself. But the 
zeal of these men only succeeded because 
social reform was in the air and because 
of the public disquiet caused from time 
to time by revelations of appalling con- 
ditions in private madhouses, by notori- 
ous cases of wrongful detention and by 
the treatment of King George III. Mrs 
Jones breathes life into her account by 
free quotation from contemporary 
sources, newspapers, Hansard, reports 
of Select Committees, reports of the 
Lunacy Commissioners, and from the 
case-books, visitors’ books and house- 
hold accounts of the institutions of the 
time. 

Reform is in the air again. The author 
has no explicit message ; but if this book 
has an implicit one it is to counsel 
caution in dismantling the tramework 
of inspection, certification and control 
so painfully built up. We should 
beware lest an excess of liberating 
enthusiasm have an effect contrary to 
what is aimed at and ieopen the door to 
the ill-usage of the mentally sick. 


The Pangs of Freedom 
INDONESIA: LAND OF CHALLENGE. 


“By Margueritte Harmon Bro. 


Gollancz. 274 pages. 15s. 


T NDONESIA badly needed a book like 


this one. It treats its problems with 
sympathy but on a firm factual basis, 
avoiding the equally harmful extremes 
of the sentimental, starry-eyed approach, 
and of the patronising treatment 
favoured by westerners who lament the 
passing of the old order. It is only too 
easy to make fun of newly independent 
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nations, like Burma or Indonesia, as 
they take their first bites at the bitter 
fruit of reality. It is equally easy to blind 
oneself to shortcomings of policy and of 
execution by donning glasses focused on 
a vision that exists only in the wearer's 
imagination. But neither of these syb- 
jective approaches is helpful. 

Margueritte Harmon Bro is the wife 
of a former American cultural attaché 
in Djakarta. She spent a year and a 
half wandering over the scattered 
islands of the old Dutch empire, and 
she returned to the United States with 
an awareness of their diversity which 
she would have lacked if she had concen- 
trated. her attentions, as so many 
observers are forced to do, upon the 
rich but overcrowded island of Java. She 
writes with more enthusiasm than skill 
and with a sense of perspective rather 
than with profundity. But the scope 
of her book is wide: the visual impres- 
sion is not allowed to swamp the 
exposition of Indonesian problems, such 
as the building of a democratic structure 
on uncertain foundations; the trans- 
formation of the nation’s dietary habits 
in the interests of public health; and 
the development of industry by a people 
whose investment potential, as elsewhere 
in Asia, is negligible. Mrs Bro’s 
presentation of the historical back- 
ground is, on the whole, both fair and 
accurate, though her account of the 
Westerling episode leaves much to be 
desired. She achieves the considerable 
feat of being pro-Indonesian without 
being anti-Dutch. 

The value of her book is primarily as 
a layman’s introduction to a complex 


‘problem but even the specialist, though 


he will seé little in it that he had not 
already learned from scattered sources, 
will find it useful as a handy compen- 
dium of the essential facts and 
arguments. 


Coiners’ Art 


ART IN COINAGE. 
By C. H. V. Sutherland. 
Batsford. 223 pages. 25s. 


Ts deputy keeper of coins at the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and 
former President of the Royal Numis- 
matic Society calls his book “the 
aesthetics of money from Greece to the 
present day”; and of moncy as coms 
alone, so indeed it is. Author and pub- 
lisher deserve credit for their display 
(147 first-class plates of coins) and 
catholicity of choice. Here are the 
idealistic symbolism of carly Greek 
coins, the advancing naturalism of those 
coming after, the rudimentary Celtic and 
Roman essays, the faces of Vercinge- 
torix and Caesar and (looking !ike youns 
George IV) Augustus, then Galba (like 
Wellington) and the Illyrian toughness 
of a beetle-browed Diocletian ; then the 
Christianised idealism of ‘the 7 
Western emperors, the formalism . 
Byzantium, and “the shock 0! recognl- 
tion ” in the first aout Sa pea es 
and finally, the beauty of mecicva! " 

ae iia to the enlightencd gentility 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen 
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turies, with Thomas Simon’s “ petition ” 
crown for Charles II as frontispiece. 
Dr Sutherland and his publishers had 
them specially photographed and mag- 
nified. : 

The author’s text shows a wide aware- 
ness of what coinage did in the ancient 
world—indeed, until quite recently in 
an illiterate West—as well as of aesthetic 
and socio-economic history. This 
beautiful book should stand alongside 
Professor Michael Grant’s recent 
“Roman Imperial Money” on _ the 
shelves of those who enjoy handling the 
long-enduring records, publicity and 
likenesses of dead rulers. As befits one 
who wrote on coinage in Roman im- 
perial policy, Dr Sutherland relates the 
beautiful work of the coiners to high 
policy in other ages: the coins of 
Edward III (struck both in England and 
France) and of the first Elizabeth are 
outstanding in this respect. And it is 
nice to note the author’s concern that 
in every possible case the artist’s name 
should be given. British artists show up 
well, down to the Wyons of Birmingham 
who gave us such beautiful coins under 
George IV, “silly Billy” and Victoria. 
The author thinks a medallic renaissance 
is on the way. He has done much in 
his book to stimulate interest and delight 
in an oft-forgotten but very old art. 


Achievement on Everest 


HIGH ADVENTURE, 
By Edmund Hillary. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 224 pages. 16s. 


VEREST was a challenge to this 

generation in much the same way 
as the North and South Poles were to 
the generation of Peary, Scott and 
Amundsen. Nothing could have been 
more dramatic than the announcement 
of the news that the summit of Everest 
had been reached, on the morning of the 
Queen’s Coronation. But although 
Everest has been scaled, there remain 
for the mountaineer many climbing 
problems in the Himalayas that may 
prove as difficulg to solve. 

Sir John Hunt, the leader of the ex- 
pedition, Tensing—the Sherpa—and 
Noyce have all given their stories to the 
world ; now comes Sir Edmund Hillary’s 
account. Almost exactly half of “ High 
Adventure” is concerned with the suc- 
cessful ascent of Everest. Sir Edmund’s 
is a first-person singular narration of 


what is by now a fairly familiar tale, - 


but unhappily very little of the 
Personality of the narrator emerges from 
the account. Hillary is most generous 
in his references to Sir John Hunt, to 
Tensing, and to the other members of 
the expedition, and his colleagues come 
to life as personalities far. more vividly 
than the self-effacing author. The 
account of the climb itself, though it 
ots some i’s and crosses some t’s, does 
hot add materially to the facts that are 
tady known, 
The first half of the book is concerned 
with Hillary’s climbs before the final 
Yerest expedition; this part of the 
lik ‘sa disappointment, One would 
© to Know more of the training and 


experience in New Zealand that made 

illary one of the world’s great masters 
of ice- and snow-craft, but only four 
Pages are devoted to this period of his 
climbing career. Sir Edmund is too 
modest: he does not realise that people 
are interested in him as a man, and in 
the details of how he finally achieved 
such a complete mastery of climbing 
techniques. The remainder of the first 
half of the book is concerned with 
Hillary’s Himalayan climbs, with 
Shipton and others, before the final 
successful attack on Everest. 


The Collector’s Primer 


THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
ANTIQUES: Vol. II. Edited by L. G. G. 
Ramsey. 

The Connoisseur. 279 pages and 192 
monochrome plates. 42s. 


oe aim of this work, as stated by the 
editor in a foreword to the first 
volume, which appeared last year, “ is to 
give essential primary knowledge, sup- 
plied by expert writers, for further 
study... .” It is interesting to note 
that the scope of both volumes is almost 
embraced by the varied immensity of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum’s col- 
lections. Two conspicuous exceptions 
occur among the thirty articles in this 
second volume, postage stamps and ship 
models, neither of which are “V & A” 
subjects. Bibliographies are appended 
to the articles ; glossaries help to illu- 
minate the beginner’s path. 

There is here abundant material for 
an amateur quiz. Maundy money, as a 
special issue, dates from the reign of 
George II. Ormolu, a roughly and 
readily Englished term for the gilt 
bronze mounts typical of French 
eighteenth-century furniture, derives 
from bronze dorée d’or moulu. Pianos 
were first made in England around 1760. 
The finest silhouette portraits were 
painted, not cut out with scissors. Until 
about 1755 al! our heraldic porcelain 
services 

were made in China, at Ching-te-chen, 

and were ordered through the agent of 

the East India Company or the resident 
merchants at Canton, and there painted 
with a coat of arms, of which a sketch 
or bookplate had been sent out from 

England. 

The collector has inevitably given 
birth to the faker. Postage stamps 
attracted two classes of forger, one seek- 
ing to defraud the postal revenue, the 
other to ensnare collectors. Mr Robson 
Lowe of The Philatelist contributes an 
article on stamp faking that will fascinate 
the least philatelically inclined reader. 
A certain Alfred Benjamin and his col- 
leagues did so well out of imitations of 
two early New South Wales stamps, the 
so-called “ Sydney Views,” that “ when 
Benjamin acquired a new home in Ken- 
nington he called it ‘Sydney View 
Villa.’” 3 

The Connoisseur enjoys 4 special 
advantage in furnishing half-tone 
blocks for such a work on a lavish scale. 
The price of two guineas per volume 
seems to offer extremely good value. 
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Cw od 
The Politics of 
the Prussian Army 1640-1945 
by GORDON A. CRAIG 


A political history of the Prussian army, and 
the army which inherited its 
traditions, from the beginning of the 
Hohenzollern state until the death of Hitler. 
The chapters on the Weimar Republic are 
rich in new material. 50s. net 


Vichy—Political Dilemma 
by PAUL FARMER 


Dr. Farmer writes of the Vichy period with 
sympathetic understanding, with a minimum 
of moral judgement, and with the realization 
that he is too close to the ‘events described 
to reach final conclusions. (Columbia 
University Press) 30s. net 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 1939-1946 


The Realignment of Europe 


Edited by 
ARNOLD and VERONICA M. TOYNBEE 


This volume deals with the political and 
territorial reshaping of Europe after the 
retreat of the German armies, with the 
emergence of new régimes from the political 
vacuum left by the war. (Published under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs) 60s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CARD 





The Life of Lord 


Nuffield 


By P. W. S. ANDREWS AND 
ELIZABETH BRUNNER 


2nd Impression Now Ready 


| It is a most valuable record of the early 
days of the British motor industry and a 
fascinating study of a most interesting 
human personality —TJhe Manchester 
Guardian 
35 pp. of illustrations 
356 pp. 25s. net 
Industrial Economics 
Devoted to the economic problems o 
increasingly in demand by both econo- 
mists and business men. 
7 


The Journal of 
industry and commerce, is becoming 
3 issues yearly. 


One Guinea 


Dynamic Factors in 
Industrial Productivity 


By SEYMOUR MELMAN 


A study of the interesting problem of 
the cause of the change of labour 


productivity. 21s. net 


Broad Street, Oxford 
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Lala BOOK 
Le Ht SALE 


40,000 volumes, slightly shop- 
soiled—on all subjects from 

tages te ae Art to Zoology, . including 
Bod es as juvenile books—from SIMPKIN 
Eas MARSHALL (1951) LTD., each 
Wh ae ee book at 


HALF PRICE 


September 10 to I7 inclusive 
Third Floor 
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HARRODS LTD 


Know the Truth! 


from the pen of an expert, in Duckworth’s 
Modern Health Series, edited by the late 
Lotd Horder. This new series of illustrated 
books by London specialists gives the general 
public, for the first time, simple, authoritative, 
up-to-date information about diseases. Here 
are the first six volumes, now ready: 


HEART DISEASE 
Geoffrey Bourne 


RHEUMATISM 
W. S. C. Copeland and R. M. Mason 


~ é VARICOSE VEINS 
2 R. Rowden Foote 


EPILEPSY 
Letitia Fairfield 


SKIN DISEASES 
Reginald T. Brain 


TUBERCULOSIS 
Cedric Shaw 
To be issued in November: 
CANCER 
Ronald W. Raven 


CHILDBIRTH 
W. C. W. Nixon 


i DIABETES 
oe G. F. Walker 


ee, Each volume 8s. 6d. (by post 8s. 10d.) 
a Sh Detailed prospectus free on request 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & Co. Lid. 


3 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C.2 





Shorter Notices 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
CHAMPLAIN SOCIETY  XXXIII; 
Dufferin-Carnarvon Correspondence 1874- 
1878. 

Edited by C. W. de Kiewiet and F. H. 
Underhill. 

The Champlain Society, Toronto. 
pages. 

“RISE CANADIAN !” 

By Margaret Bellasis. 

Hollis and Carter. 286 pages. 21s. 


The lively private correspondence be- 
tween a Governor General in Canada and 
the Colonial Secretary in London is the 
raw material of a crucial four years in 
Canadian history. The new nation, only 
seven years old, was in the throes of de- 
pression and frustration. The first attempt 
to build a railroad across the empty western 
plains to the Pacific province as the physical 
basis of the national dream had ended in 
a resounding scandal that had brought 
down the first Conservative government. 
The new Liberal government was left to 
struggle with the problem of building a 
nation on a shoe string. Besides problems 
of internal cohesion, both physical and 
political, there were acute problems of 
external relations, notably reciprocity in 
trade with the United States, to be dealt 
with against a background of gradual and 
insistent evolution of Canada from colonial 
dependence to independence. This is a 
book for the specialist, perhaps, but it 
gives an exciting inside view of what these 
changes looked like to some of the chief 
actors in the drama. 

The second book gives an intimate view 
of another critical period in Canadian de- 
velopment, not in the form of original 
documents, but in a narrative account of 
the events and an evocative description of 
the places and people involved in the brief 
rebellion of 1837 in Upper Canada. The 
writing is effective and the author has most 
realistically conjured up the colonial com- 
munity in which the opening skirmish for 
a new British Commonwealth was being 
fought. 
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THE OLD TURKEY AND THE NEW. 
By Harry Luke. Bles. 254 pages. 16s. 


This book provides an invaluable back- 
ground to any study of modern Turkey. 
It is a revised and up-to-date edition of 
a book first published by Sir Harry Luke 
in 1936 under the title, “ The Making of 
Modern Turkey.” It is not, and is not 
meant to be, a detailed and comprehensive 
history, but is rather a description of the 
nature of the Ottoman Empire and of the 
causes and manner of its development into 
the modern Turkish state that we know 
today. As the author points out, in the 
Ottoman Empire’s long years of decline, 
when the great Powers were so “ benevo- 
lently articulate” over the misfortunes of 
the Sultan’s subject peoples, few fared 
worse than the Turk himself, who was 
ceaselessly called upon to expend his own 
blood and money so that the Sultan might 
maintain his sway over his heterogeneous 
. The Turks were, in fact, “the 
last of the subject races of the Ottoman 
Empire to achieve their national emancipa- 
tion,” and the description of the steps by 
which they achieved this provides one of 
the most interesting sections of the book. 
A new chapter briefly covering the la 
thirty years has been added to this 
edition ; but unfortunately it is not of 
same high quality as the rest of the 
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THE AMERICAN LEGAL SYSTEM. 
By Lewis Mayers. New York: Harper 
London: Hamish Hamilton. 598 paces. 52s 


This massive work gives a systematic 
account of American legal inst .tutions 
including city, state and federal courts, 
administrative tribunals, voluntary arbitral 
bodies and certain kinds of military courts. 
The work is intended both as a manual for 
students and as a work of general reference 
and well fulfils both purposes. 


: * 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE: [1s struc. 
ture and place in the economy. 

By Ronald L. Mighell. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 187 pages. 40s. 


Mr Mighell’s book is part of a series of 
monographs that seek to present in a read- 
able and informative manner some of the 
findings of the Bureau of the Census. The 
present volume—which is rich in graphic 
material—will give both the general reader 
and the researcher a valuable picture of 
American agriculture. 


. 
LABOR DISPUTES AND _ THEIR 
SETTLEMENT. 
By Kurt Braun. John Hopkins Press. 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 342 
pages. 48s. $6.00. 


This book explores the various forms of 
settlement devised for industrial disputes. 
Mr Braun examines direct negotiations, 
conciliation, arbitration and court pro- 
cedure, principally in the United States, but 
also with feference to certain instances 
abroad. The book is particularly useful in 
its review of the history of labour legisla- 
tion and quasi-judicial practices. 


Books Received 


Wiime’s Press Gume:  Eighty-first 
Annual Issue, 1955. Willing’s Press 
Service. 658 pages. 21s. 

Parer: Its Making, 
Usage. 

Edited by S. Carter Gilmour. The 
National Association of Paper Merchants, 
London, in conjunction with Longmans. 
335 pages. 30s. 

A Manual OF ForetGn Rxcuance: Fourth 


Edition. By H. E. Evitt. Puman. 269 
pages. 16s, 
FisHertes YEAR-Book AND DIRECTORY, 


1955: International Reference book and 
Directory of the Fishing and Fish Process- 
ing Industries. Edited by Harry |. Tyee 


British-Continental Trade [ress. 
pages. 20s. 

Brirain: An official handbook, 1955 
editi Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
447 pages. 10s. 


THe Form OF PuBLISHED AccounTS OF 
Loca. 


AUTHORITIES. 
The Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants (Incorporated). 185 pages. 428. 
Tue STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 
By Roger Armfelt. Cohen and West. 
207 pages. 12s.6d. ~ | 
Lev anp Co 1755-1955: Two Centuries of 
History in the Life of a Swiss Bank. 
George Soloveytch 


By ik. Zurich. 53 pages 
Experrence mm Ursan Rear Fite IN- 
VESTMENT: An Interim Repor' based on 
oa clay Nore te Pe hemnbia University 
Press (London: " Geoffrey Cumberlege). 
295 72s. 


pages. 
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Laboratory on Chomolungma 


For the final assault on Everest in 1953, Sir Edmund 
Hillary and Tensing carried special 24-hour high 
altitude ration packs, only one tenth the weight, and 
taking up only one third of the space, of rigid containers 
of the same capacity. Employinga revolutionary method 
ot air-tight closure developed by Robinsons of Bristol, 
these packs could not have had a more severe test in any 
laboratory. It proved so successful that the process is now 
being applied to a variety of food packaging problems. 
The introduction of new packaging ideas has character- 


Robinsons 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


ised the history of Robinsons since their early days. 
Beginning in 1844 with the supply of wrapping paper 
to grocers, the business grew rapidly to embrace the 
manufacture and printing of bags, and folding cartons 
and boxes. Later innovations were multi-wall paper 
sacks, fibre-board and corrugated containers, and 
sachets for liquids. . 
In these and other developments Robinsons have led 
the way, and today are one of the largest groups in 
the world specialising in packaging and colour printing. 
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The industry which does not look ahead has 
no future, whether it is producing battleships 
or beer, fabrics—or films. 


The film-maker must have a programme, 
just as the architect must have a plan. In 
providing entertainment for the millions of 
cinemagoers all over the world, the J. Arthur 


Rank Organisation knows that it must look - 


ahead constantly. It must promise comedy, 
drama, romance, excitement and novelty, It 
must regularly give its customers a good 
supply of good films. 

Fourteen years ago the Rank Organisation 
was unknown. Today it is by far the largest 
unit in the British Film Industry, producing 
some twenty first-feature films a year, selling 
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them at home and in the highly competitive 
international market. 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


Today the men who plan ahead have their eyes on next 
year’s target. And however big the programme, there is 
no prototype for films. Each is a new creation. 

On the studio floor every camera shot is planned and 
every set has its blueprint. In the workshops, carpen- 
ters, plasterers, painters, scenic artists, electricians, 
metal workers and engineers all make their special 

“sontributions. And so to the cutting-rooms and 
laboratories, before going on into the complexities of 
distribution and exhibjtion. 

Today film-making is one of Britain’s most important 
and influential industries. The J. Arthur Rank Organi- 
sation is proud to be providing finer entertainment ‘or 
more people than ever before. 
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American Survey 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





Too Many Businessmen ? 


Washington, D.C. 


ITH the Republicans bringing their top professionals 

to Washington for a refresher course in campaign- 
manship, and with’ Mr Harry Truman re-entering active 
politics with a new series of speeches in his own hell-giving 
style, the world has been put on notice that yet another 
American election is only fourteen months away. The 
ex-President’s formula is a simple, some might say crude, 
one: a personal swipe at Mr Eisenhower to bring him 
down to political earth, followed by heavy emphasis on the 
excessive number of businessmen in his Administration 
and personal entourage. 

There is certainly nothing new about having business- 
men in the government. There were plenty of them there 
under the New Deal. But the difference then was that 
Mr Roosevelt liked to have conflict within his official 
family. While the businessmen pushed their way of looking 
at things, radicals like the late Mr Ickes counter-attacked 
all along the front, and Mr Roosevelt picked and chose 
the advice to be acted on as he felt inclined. In Mr 
Eisenhower’s Administration there is greater homogeneity of 
outlook: the President has much the same awestruck 
respect for successful businessmen that Mr Truman had for 
successful generals such as Mr Eisenhower. 

The true complaint is not so much that the bankers, 
company presidents and corporation lawyers are there, as 
that there are no countervailing influences in the Admini- 
stration. Moreover, there is a further refinement. The 
Democrats, especially the liberals among them, have a 
guilty conscience over the peculation which brought the 
Truman Administration so low in public esteem. Those, 
particularly in the party’s National Committee, who believe 
that attack is the best form of defence, are therefore pushing 
the theme that, while under the Democrats there may have 
been some petty pilfering of the pocket, under the 
Republicans there is a grand corruption of the soul. 

This is based on the argument that the ethical standards 
forged in the battles of business make most men insensitive 
to the proprieties of public office. Even when they are 
hot, as in the case of Mr Talbott, the late Secretary of the 
Air Force, actually promoting their private affairs on official 
hotepaper, they are still so instinetively in tune with the 
industry from which they came that they cannot attain the 
tachment required to assess the national interest. More- 
ver, it is maintained, although some of the local politicians 
Promoted by the Democrats to office showed little 
Weaknesses, the Republican businessmen have one great 


disabling weakness, their inability to show humanity 
towards the ordinary citizen. 

Mr Truman’s brimstone was not entirely unrelated 
to his party’s activities in Congress. In fact, the 
relatively few committees which are headed by Democratic 
liberals have been hard at work “ compiling a record” to 
support charges that businessmen dominate this Adminis- 
tration. One of the main battles of the coming 
session is likely to rage around an accusation which Mr 
Truman specifically echoed—that the so-called independent 
regulatory agencies have been captured by the businesses 
they are supposed to police and have been assimilated into 
the ordinary structure of the Administration. 


* 


These agencies, of which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, set up as early as 1887, is the prototype, are 
established by statutes that breathe distrust of the methods 
of business. The Federal Trade Commission, for example, 
is supposed to conduct long-range economic studies into 
the prospective wickedness of businessmen who seem to be 
moving toward the cornering or division of a market. As 
opposed to the Justice Department’s Anti-Trust Division, 
with whose work it does in fact frequently overlap, the 
FTC’s medicine is supposed to be preventive, its “ cease 
and desist” orders anticipatory. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission, to take another example, was etected 
in 1935 on the ruins of big business’s disgrace, to restore 
some respectability to Wall Street, and to keep a special 
eye on the suspect structure of private utility companies. 

The case against the Eisenhower Administration is that, 
to put it at its politest, the principle of “ set a thief to catch 
a thief ” has been much overdone. For instance, with the 
much disputed appointment of Mr Patterson to fill the last 
vacancy, every position on the Securities and Exchange 
Commission is now occupied by a man who has been either 
a member of, or lawyer for, a large financial corporation. 
Already two congressional sub-committees, the Evins sub- 
committee of the House and the Kilgore-Kefauver 
sub-committee of the Senate, have started investigating the 
regulatory agencies ; there are ten of them altogether. 

So far attention has mainly been concentrated on their 
constitutional position. They are curious hybrids which 
fit awkwardly into the conception of a separation of powers. 
Congress habitually claims they are partly legislative, since 
it delegates rule-making powers to them, and partly judicial, 
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since they issue orders enforceable in the courts ; but it 
denies that they are in any way part of the executive, except 
in so far as the President, with the Senate’s approval, 
appoints their members. This peculiar position arises to 
some extent from the legislature’s reluctance to delegute 
any of its powers to its rival, the executive. Hence, when 
powers have to be delegated, a function of government is 
hived off into a limbo of its own, where it is supposed to 
have a special relationship with Congress which it does 
not have with the President. So that these regulatory 
agencies shall look as little like administrative departments 
as possible, they are made multiheaded ; so that there shall 
be a built-in conflict of wills, and no subservience to the 
President, they are made bi-partisan. But the agencies’ 
position is also based on the illusion that important issues 
of principle can be decided, according to the facts, by an 
expert body outside the ordinary political process. 

So pleased has Congress been with the device that, when 
a new function of government appears, such as the develop- 
ment of atomic energy, it is liable to be put under a multi- 
headed commission, whether or not there is any rea! judicial, 
or even legislative, function involved. This has resulted, 
naturally enough, in many crossed wires and much looseness 
of structure. In order to tidy things up, a Democratic 
Congress in 1950 accepted Mr Truman’s order giving the 
President the right to appoint the chairmen of the com- 
missions and to invest them exclusively with “ executive 
and administrative ” powers over the staff and agenda. The 
liberal Democrats proclaim that this change has been grossly 
abused until the chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, a man in a quasi-judicial position, the head of 
an “independent arm of Congress,” has, according to 
Senator Kefauver, been caught meekly accepting instruction 
over the telephone from the White House. 

No one has yet been able to demonstrate very conclusively 
that the regulatory agencies have in fact allowed business- 
men to compete less, or less scrupulously, since the 
Republican Administration took office. 
next fourteen months Democrats in Congress, spurred on 
by Mr Truman, will spare no effort to prove that this has 
actually been the case. This will be part of their broader 
effort to convince the voters that under the Republicans the 
relationship between businessmen in government and 
businessmen outside has been altogether too close. 


Gentleman of Japan 


EN years after Japan’s surrender on board the United 
States battleship Missouri, Japanese toy automobiles 
and electric trains are pouring into the American Christmas 
market, and Mr Mamoru Shigemitsu has been received in 
Washington and New York as an honoured guest. That 
Mr Shigemitsu was Japan’s foreign minister when he signed 
the articles of surrender and is so again to-day illustrates 
the dramatic improvement in relations between conqueror 
and conquered, but that this relation still obtains is shown 
by the results of his talks last week with Mr Dulles. 

Mr Shigemitsu came to Washington with three main pur- 
poses: he wished to re-examine the time schedule for 
Japanese rearmament and the withdrawal of American 
troops ; he desired an amnesty for the 210 war criminals 


But during the - 
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over whom the United States still retains jurisdiction : and 
he hoped that the territorial and administrative status of the 
Bonin and Ryukyu islands might be discussed with a view 
to their return to Japanese sovereignty. At the sarc time, 
Mr Shigemitsu included New York in his trip in order. to 
press Japan’s claims for admission to the United Nations. 
Although he declared himself “ pleased” at the end of his 
mission, and although his attractive daughter charmed the 
American press, it seems clear, nevertheless, that he obtained 
significant concessions on none of his main points. 

Mr Shigemitsu proposed a defence plan which would put 
180,000 men in the Japanese ground forces by 1958 ; in 
exchange, American troops would be evacuated by that date, 
Mr Dulles and his advisers, on the other hand, feel that 
it would be unwise at present to fix a date for evacuation, 
and suggested that 350,000 soldiers is the minimum needed 
for Japanese security. On the question of war criminals 
who are still imprisoned, Mr Shigemitsu was assured that 
the matter “will be kept under continuous and urgent 
examination,” but it was emphasised that it touched on the 
parallel problem of German war criminals and could not 
be rapidly resolved. As to territorial questions, the 
American government maintained that, in the present state 
of tension in the Pacific, it would be unwise to restore to 
an unarmed Japan islands vital for western defence. The 
only points, in fact, on which Mr Shigemitsu obtained any 
real gains were on the settlement of accounts for American 
economic assistance and on a gradual reduction in Japan’s 
contribution to the costs of the American occupation ; these 
have already been reduced from an initial $150 million a 
year to $105 million. 

Paradoxically, Mr Shigemitsu’s most encouraging hour 
in the United States was the one he spent with his former 
foe, General Douglas MacArthur. The latter stated that all 
war criminals should now be freed, that. American troops 
should be withdrawn from Japan as soon as possible, and 
that Japan should stick to a purely defensive foreign policy. 
With rare modesty, however, the General added that advice 
was worth what it costs—nothing ; with this piece of 
Oriental sagacity Mr Shigemitsu now returns to face his 
impatient colleagues in Tokyo. 


Cars by the Million 


FTER a strike of only six hours, the Chrysler Corpor 
A tion last week accepted the principle of a “ guaranteed 
annual wage” and signed a three-year contract with 
the United Automobile Workers. This means that the 
“big three ” of the American automobile industry, General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler—who between them produce 
95 per cent of all American cars—have secured tnrec years 
of industrial peace. Of the three small producers, American 
Motors, which manufacturés the Nash and the Hudson, 
followed Chrysler’s example a few days later—-alt ough the 
UAW adjusted its demands to fit a less prosperous company 
—and the Studebaker-Packard Corporation is still nee’ 
tiating. It is expected that this company wil! follow sult 
in order to avoid industrial trouble during the «cial = 
months of the year when 1955 models must be disposed © 
and 1956 models introduced. 
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The Chrysler settlement will; it is estimated, cost an 
extra 23} cents am hour per worker. A year ago it would 
have seemed highly improbable that Chrysler could absorb 
such a rise but its recovery im 1955 has been spectacular. 
So far this year, it has sold more than twice as many cars 
4s during a comparable period in 1954: output of its 
Plymouth has increased from 260,000 to 519,000 ; it has 
produced 120,000 more Dodges than in the first three 
quarters of 1954 84,000 more DeSotos, and nearly 
60,000 more Chryslers. This is to some extent the result 
of the general increase in automobile output which is 
expected, this year, to attain the all-time record figure 
of 7 million cars. But Chrysler has also captured a 
large share of the market, mainly because of its re-styling, 
which produced the 1955 “Forward Look,” and 
also because it has concentrated on the dealer’s end of 
the industry. 

Early last year, Chrysler launched its “Dealers Enter- 
prise Plan” under which dealers are required to put up 
25 per cent of the cost of their mew agencies. At latest 
count, the corporation has invested $3,800,000 to help 
finance 40 new outlets. Last week, moreover, Chrysler 
decided to market the Plymouth, its cheaper car, separately 
from its other three makes. This “ divisional-line system ” 
of distribution is intended to make the dealer concentrate on 
one kind of car and to enable him to stock it in all colours. 


* 


All automobile manufacturers realise that, in the present 
state of fierce competition, increasing production and rapid 
change-over between models, the dealer’s role is an essen- 
tial one. Dealers, however, feel that they are being asked to 
do the impossible : already they have more than 700,000 new 
cars on hand and automobile makers are, on the whole, 
not reducing production nearly as much as is usual during 
the slack season of the year. Early 1956 models are already 
coming in with the 470,000 cars to be produced this month 
and nearly all the new lines will be out before mid-Novem- 
ber; most of their hovelty is found in safety devices and 
styling. In their attempt to keep pace with production, 
some dealers have instituted fantastic “give-away” pro- 
grammes, bonuses and ever more liberal credit terms ; but 
most dealers find that the only solution is to accept a very 
small profit margin and hope that the American habit of 
having several cars to a family will become widespread. An 
abortive attempt to sell Chevrolets to Bulgaria and the 
announcement by General Motors that it was ready to 
tesume trade with the Soviet Union suggests that 


harassed dealers and distribution managers are looking 
far afield, 


Tension in Mississippi 


i" Was coincidence that the murder of a Negro boy, after 
A he had allegedly been rude to a white woman, in Missis- 
“pp! was followed immediately by a federal investigation 
of whether the civil rights of Negroes had been violated in 
“recent election in the same state. But both spring from 
bitterness that has been growing there, and in some 
other parts of the South, since the Supreme Court’s insist- 
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ence on racial integration in the schools struck at the heart 
of the doctrine of “ white supremacy.” It is a doctrine that 
probably has more psychological importance in Mississippi 
than anywhere else, for this is the poorest state in the union, 
with the pride that goes with poverty, and it has a higher 
Proportion of Negroes, nearly half the population, than any 
other state. 

State officials deplore the boy’s murder but they can 
hardly be surprised if their inflammatory words of defiance 
of the Supreme Court are translated into violent deeds by 
more simple-minded members of the community. The 
voting practices of which the federal government is 
suspicious are the direct outcome of the attempt to evade 
the Supreme Court’s decision. They followed the adoption 
by the State Legislature at its last session, of a special 
constitutional amendment specifically designed to keep 
Negroes from the polls. This amendment was the com- 
panion of another, providing for the abolition of the state 
school system, if need be, to maintain racial segregation. 

Those who wanted to vote for a new Governor last month 
were required to be able to read, write and interpret the 
constitution to the satisfaction of the local registrar—who 
was not easy to satisfy when a Negro presented himself. 
It is also alleged that many Negroes were kept from the 
polls by threats and economic pressure and that, when they 
did vote, their ballots were not counted. Whether in fact 
the federal government has constitutional power to interfere 
with an election in which only state offices were 
contested is not certain. But the publicity given to its 
attempt to interfere, and to the abuses for which the 
Democrats are responsible in one-party Mississippi, will 
help the Republicans when they woo Negro voters in 
the North. 


Battle Lines on the Farm 


ITH farmers’ incomes falling steadily and with many 
of the marginal political areas in agricultural states, 
the Democrats are mobilising for a concentrated attack on 
the farm front between now and November, 1956. The 
Republicans are equally conscious of their vulnerability as 
a result of the blatant contrast between the depressing agri- 
cultural statistics and the boom throughout the rest of the 
economy. The trouble is not that farmers are poverty- 
stricken, but that they are less prosperous than everyone 
else ; they are still doing far better than they were before. 
the war. 
Republicans point out that the average for farm incomes 
a head is pulled down, because no differentiation is made in 
the calculations between the 2 million commercial farms 
which produce 90 per cent of the country’s agricultural 
marketings and the 33 million which are so small. and 
unproductive that they cannot provide a satisfactory liveli- 
hood at any time. But this argument may rebound, for it 
points up the Democratic claim that the present Adminis- 
tration has favoured the wealthy large farmers, at the 
expense of the struggling small ones, by its price policies 
and by its curtailment of the Department of Agriculture’s 
advisory and development services. 
Another statistical divergence which will help the Demo- 
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profits made by food processors and salesmen have kept the 
benefits of falling farm prices from reaching the housewife. 
It is, in fact, she herself who is mainly to blame for this ; 
her growing insistence on packaged, frozen, pre-mixed 
and pre-cooked foods means that she is paying for con- 
venience, for “maid and cook service” as well as for 
food service. As a result labour costs are an ever more 
important factor in food costs—and wages have gone up in 
this industry as in every other. So have the costs of packag- 
ing materials and of transport. 
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Vaccine’s First Campaign 


LTHOUGH the poliomyelitis season in the United 

States extends to the end of September, Mr Marion 

Folsom, the recently appointed Secretary of Health, Educa- 

tion and Welfare, feels justified in saying that, according 

to all available indications, the Salk vaccine has proved 

effective. The most substantial figures so far have come 

from Massachusetts, which has suffered one of the worst 

polio epidemics in its history, and from New York. In 

Massachusetts there were fifteen cases of polio among every 

10,000 people who had not been vaccinated, but there was 

ie: less than one case for every 10,000 among those who had 

See received two or more injections. In New York City and 

aria. State, the ratio of paralytic illness was 6.8 to 100,000 among 

aon: the unvaccinated and only 2.5 to 100,000 among the 

bi teevee cn | §19,000 children vaccinated, even though most of these 

| elaeme ete be had only been given one injection, instead of the prescribed 

et: te eee three. Tentative figures showing similar ratios have been 
(tii ae aes tee af recorded in twenty-three states. 

rie ie att Bent S ' These results, however, are exceedingly difficult to 





evaluate because no one knows as yet how the 1955 polio _! champion, and a Marine Corps captain with a memory for 
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season will compare with previous years ; so far, the number 
of cases appears to be running below the 1949 and 1952 
totals. Moreover, it will take several more years before 
really extensive comparisons can be made between the 
incidence of polio among vaccinated and unvaccinated 
children in various age groups and between different locali- 
ties ; in some places periods of epidemics are followed by 
a nearly total absence of the disease. Finally, no one 
knows how much immunity is conferred by one injection 
and the tragic accidents that attended the first use of the 
vaccine have kept most parents from letting their children 
receive the booster injections which Dr Salk himself judges 
essential. 

These accidents were mainly associated with vaccine 
manufactured by the Cutter Laboratories of California, In 
a report released after four months of intensive investiga- 
tion, the Surgeon General has announced that “ a combina- 
tion of inadequate inactivation and failure of the safety 
tests” permitted the presence of live virus in some 
batches of Cutter vaccine. No explanation whatever 
was given of why this should have happened to only one 
manufacturer and the government emphasised that its 
own safety tests had been at fault in not detecting the 
virus. New standards of manufacture and _ inspection 
have been instituted and Mr Folsom asserted that in 
consequence there had been “no case of living virus 


getting through.” 


The $64,000 Question 


New York. 


| pose Tuesday evening at 10 o’clock nearly a third of 
the population of the United States tunes in to 
America’s most popular television programme—the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s “$64,000 Question.” 
Breaking records in what is normally regarded as the “ off- 
season” for television, this show, with nearly twice as many 
regular viewers as its nedrest competitor, hz: become 4 
national phenomenon and front page news. 

To win the grand prize, the contestant over a period of 
four weeks must answer correctly eleven progressively mor¢ 
difficult questions on his chosen subject, ranging from jazz 
to the Bible. On his first appearance he may advance, if 
he is lucky,-by a form of “double or quits” from $64 to 
$8,000, and is then given a week to decide whether he 
wishes to risk his all (except for a $5,250 Cadillac convertible 
“ consolation prize ”) for $16,000 ; the following week for 
$32,000 ; and finally, with the help of any expert he chooses, 
for the so far unplumbed gold mine, $64,000, of which the 
government would take $31,150 in taxes. To reassufe 
viewers that the show is not “ fixed,” a genuine bank official 
sits, cheque in hand, flanked by two imposing bank guards ; 
an electronic machine impressively sorts out the appropriate 
sealed question ; and a glass-fronted isolation booth 1s pt 
vided where the contestant may reflect during his purgatory: 
In this fashion a policeman with a remarkable knowledge 
of Shakespeare, a grandmother questioned on the Bible, : 
shoemaker of Italian descent with an expert knowledge 0 
opera, a little twelve-year-old Negro girl who 1s 4 Spe 
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Britannia 


iS eg Bristol Britannia is a long range airliner powered by 

four Bristol Proteus free turbine turboprop engines. 
With its maximum payload of 28,000 1b the still air range of the 
Britannia 300LR is 4,940 statute miles, and with 16,000 Ib 
it is 6,220 miles. Its cruising speed is in the 350-415 mph 
range. This aircraft is developed from the Britannia 100, 
now being produced for British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, but is fitted with the more powerful Proteus 
755 engines giving 4,120 equivalent brake horsepower. 
The Britannia 250LR general purpose cargo/passenger 
version can carry more than 80 passengers and several tons 
of freight over ranges similar to the Britannia 300LR. 

This performance makes non-stop all-the-year-round 
operation across the Atlantic possible on a scheduled airline 
basis. Moreover, the economic flexibility of the Britannia is 
such as to allow stage distances of as little as 600 miles, so 
giving an airline a single vehicle capable of operating 
commercially over the most varied route pattern. 


A total of 36 Britannias is on order for airline use ; three 
more are being supplied to the British Government for 
trooping duties and a maritime reconnaissance version of 
the aircraft is being built by Canadair Limited of Montreal. 
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How to get your share of the 


BOOMING U.S. MARKET 


American Industry is now at the highest point of 
production in history—and is still climbing. Not only 
is this expanding market bigger in size. Its consumption 
and capital equipment replacement rate is, per capita, 
far greater, too. 


Even a fraction of this market could represent a sub- 
stantial business for you. 


So if your product is being sold, or can be sold, to 


’ American business and industry, your prospects have 


never been brighter than they are now—IF you go about 
it the right way. 


For in America goods are not so much bought as 
SOLD—this means that sales and distribution must be 
backed by consistent and aggressive advertising in those 
business publications which your customers read. In 
America business publication advertising automatically 
means McGraw-Hill. 


McGraw-Hill is the leading publisher in the United 
States of business and technical-journals—34 in all— 
covering practically every field of industrial endeavour. 
And every journal is by far the leading one in its field— 
with many tens of thousands of subscribers who BUY 
through its pages. But McGraw-Hill’s service does not 
end there. It also offers vital information—such as the 
market potential for your product . . . how to go about 
establishing your sales and distribution organisation 
and so on. 


So why not have one of, the London McGraw-Hill 
men show how you can gear your sales programme to 
today’s opportunities ? He has access to a wealth of 
specific and helpful data on your product market. - His 
job is to make it freely available to you. Write or 
phone today. No obligation, of course. If you would 
like additional evidence on the long-term outlook for 
business write for a free copy of “ The American 
Economy . . . Prospects for Growth.” 


McGRAW -HILL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 
94 Farringdon Street, 


London, E.C.4 
Telephone : CENtral 0911 
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A perfect gift to the most critical 


palate, Pintail is an exceptionally fine 








sherry, both pale and beautifully 
dry. Specially selected at Jerez, this 
proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 42/7d; 
subsequent supplies at £12 
per dozen bottles. Your orders 


will have prompt attention. 


Pintail ~ 


SHERRY 


Established 1800 MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 
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* a flutter of Financiers 


* a rustle of Silks 


there's a fitting of 4 





Chuvel’s 


a »e 
famous English shoes 
‘ we man 
Leathers, lasts and styles to fit the occasion, the mood and the 
Prices from 85/9 to 119/6 
Shown here are ‘Courier’, black or brown colf, 99/9 oil 
‘Turf’, brown reversed calf, ultra flexible and light: unlined: * | _ 
From authorised Agents throughout the country. For neares' sade et 
CHURCH & COMPANY LIMITED, DUKE STREET, NOP! a ae 
* We have @ small compendium of group terms for fish, flesh, fow'. oe 
A copy is yours with our compliments, from any of our Agents 0“ 
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cooking recipes, have all become national heroes surpassing 
even the legendary Davy Crockett. 

The programme has no sex and no violence ; it has no 
famous Ho!lywood film stars and no politicians or comedians. 
But it does have “ empathy ”—the vicarious identification 

of the viewer with the anguished and dramatic decisions of 

the participants. The actors are warm and intriguing 
ordinary people with unexpected gifts. They are carefully 
chosen for their varied backgrounds—and i in no country can 
backgrounds be as varied as in America. Then there is the 
double suspense—whether the contestant will have the 
courage to risk his all for a greater fortune or have the 
equivalent courage to stop and draw his winnings; and 
whether, if he risks another question, he will succeed or 
fail. Permeating the performance, moreover, is the simple 
thought of all that “ Big Money.” 

The happy sponsor of the show, Revlon Incorporated, the 
maker of “ Living Lipstick,” is reported to have doubled 
the sales of some of its products as a result of the pro- 
gramme’s advertising appeal. This publicity has been 
achieved, paradoxically, at what are felt to be bargain rates. 
For the average weekly cost of the show so far, estimated at 
only $25,000 (only three contestants have gone as far as 
$32,000 and none has tried for $64,000), is considerably less 
than that of several other programmes with much smaller 
audiences. There is mow a spate of feverish attempts on 
the other television and -radio networks to emulate this 
success by grander variations on the same theme. The 
National Broadcasting Company will introduce a $100,000 
tiddle in October, and the Mutual Broadcasting System is 
planning a $250,000 radio quiz with King Midas as master 
of ceremonies. 

The impact of this brilliant television idea on many 
aspects of American life should not be under-estimated. 
Bible salesmen have had their best season in years. And 
now the main topic of conversation in America is whether 
or not a gastronomically inclined Marine Corps captain will 
uphold the traditions of his service next Tuesday night 
and try for the hardest goal of all—the $64,000 on the 
studio table. 





FOREIGN TRADE of the UNITED STATES 
MILLION DOLLARS 


1954 1955 
monthly figures 





Labour and the Vote ~* 


A’ the time approaches for the merger of the two big - 


trade union movements, the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations and the American Federation of Labour, those 
who stand to lose by the increased political power of labour 
are trying to head off the danger. After its arm had been 
vigorously jogged by the Republican leaders in Michigan, 
where organised labour played a decisive role in upsetting 
the Republican apple-cart in 1954, the Justice Department 
recently launched a test case against Mr Walter Reuther’s 
United Automobile Workers for that union’s part in those 
elections. Meanwhile, in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and 
Wisconsin attempts have been made in the state legislatures 
te curb the increasing political activity of trade union 
leaders. 

The crucial issue revolves around the right of unions to 
put their full financial resources behind their ventures into 
politics. Two federal laws apply: the first is the general 
ban on individuals and corporations contributing more than 
$5,000 to any one candidate ; the other is the provision of 
the Taft Hartley labour law which, for the first time, put 
trade unions under the same disability as businesses in that 
they are not allowed to support political campaigns out of 
their general funds. They are confined to raising a 
voluntary subscription for this purpose, a form of the “ con- 
tracting in” principle. 

This law does not apply to “ political education,” which 
is not directly tied to an election. Under this heading the 
unions, with those in the CIO setting the pace, sponsor 
regular radio and television shows, publish newspapers and 
pamphlets, run study groups, and use every modern means 
of disseminating “the facts” about the issues in which 
organised labour has a political interest. The limitation 
does not apply to elections for state or local office, except in 
a handful of states, and it emphatically does not cover con- 
gressional lobbying, which, to quote one whimsical union 
spokesman, “is not considered to be political activity.” 
This is because lobbying, which the CIO and the AFL in- 
dulged in to the tune of $131,000 during the first half of 
this year, derives from the constitutional right of every 
American to petition Congress. 

The government’s case against the United Automobile 
Workers’ Union is that it financed, out of ordinary dues, 
four television programmes in support of Democratic candi- 
dates. The UAW’s defence is that these programmes were 
part of a year-round educational series, that Republican 
candidates were invited to appear but declined, and that, 
if it is found that the law forbids this type of political 
action, then the law is itself an unconstitutional violation of 
free speech, and therefore void. The union claims that, in 
endorsing Democratic candidates on its television pro- 
gramme, it is doing the same thing as the’ newspapers in 
Michigan, which invariably endorse Republicans. As Mr 
Truman pointed out in a rousing political speech last week, 
this test case will have important bearings on the entire 
role of labour in politics. 


Correction :—The reference in the article “ Strawhat 
Trial” in the issue of August 27th to the play which was 
made into the musical comedy Oklahoma, should have been 
to Green Grow the Lilacs, by Mr Lynn Riggs, not to the 
famous Negro production, Green Pastures. 
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International Investment in 1954 


HE growing economic confidence and stability in the 
world, particularly in Europe, and the greater freedom 
of capital movements are reflected in the Department of 
Commerce’s annual review of international investment, pub- 
lished in the August issue of the Survey of Current Business. 
While 1954’s increases, both in American investment abroad 
and in foreign investment in the United States, are due, to 
a great extent, to the effect of price rises on market values, 
yet, the most striking feature of the report is the 
growing interest private investors are showing in purchases 
of stocks and bonds of countries other than their own. Not 
only did Americans buy foreign securities to a net value 
of over $100 million, including both dollar bonds and foreign 
currency issues in 1954, but for the first time since the war 
foreigners, mainly from Western Europe, were making signi- 
ficant investments in American corporate issues. 

The increase in foreign direct investment in the United 
States in 1954 came, as usual, mainly from undistributed 
earnings ; these investments are in insurance and finance 
companies, oil undertakings, food and beverage concerns 
and a number of manufacturing enterprises. Their earnings, 


although not large, are often an important source of dollars 
for the country involved. The earnings of American cop. 
cerns on their direct investments abroad were, however 
disappointing when compared with the rapid increase . 
these’ investments since the war. This is explained in part 
by the taxes which foreign countries levy on these earnings 
and, in the case of certain Latin American countries. by 
currency depreciation. More important factors have been 
the heavy expenses of finding and developing new sources 
of raw materials, and the fact that much of the investment 
of this type has not yet come into full production. 

In 1954 net additions by Americans to investments 
abroad in both oil and mining fell substantially for a variety 
of reasons ; one of them was that a number of major projects 
had been completed and spending on their successors had 
not yet begun. The increase in investment in manufac- 
turing was, however, substantial, particularly in Europe. 
Investment of this type in Canada suffered from the 
economic recession in that country during the year. Never- 
theless, American direct investment in Canada rose more 
than did that in any other area in 1954. 
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BP KEEPS THE WHEELS TURNING 


WHENEVER metal moves against metal, oil is BP helps to keep the wheels turning in Britain 
Vital: lubricating oil in many grades and varieties. | and across the world, by processing in many of 
Oil for axles and springs, gear boxes and engines. | its refineries a wide range of lubricants to meet 
For the delicate mechanism of a watch and the | the needs of industry, transport and an ever 
massive bulk of a 150-ton railway engine. increasing number of private motorists. 





The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 


The British Petroleum Company Limited 


whose products include BP Energol Lubricants, BP Energrease and BP Special Energol ' Visco-static ' Motor Oil 
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Colonial Exports 1952-1954 
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The World Overseas 
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Peron: Regains His Pedestal 


N June 16th General Peron and his regime were saved 

by a sudden belt of fog over Buenos Aires which 
prevented accurate bombardment of Government House 
and stopped the insurgent air force from carrying out its 
plans. But on August 31st General Perén regained the full 
measure of his autocracy not because of some quirk of the 
weather—although it was a day of cold winds—but because 
of the disorganisation of his opponents, the vociferous 
enthusiasm of his supporters and the plain fact that there 
is a total lack in Argentine affairs of anyone bold enough 
and capable enough to take his place. 

It is known today that the June revolt badly shook the 
Peronista regime and that the dictator himself owed his 
political survival to the loyalty of those army units con- 
centrated near the capital. On July §th an obviously 
frightened General Perén offered reconciliation to his 
opponents and ten days later promised a return to consti- 
tutional government. The virulent campaign against the 
Catholic Church abated and a leader of the Radicals—the 
only opposition party represented in the Argentine parlia- 
ment—was allowed to broadcast. The ensuing four weeks 
proved decisive, for in that period it became clear that a 
divided army was not prepared to govern the country, that 
the opponents of Peronismo had neither a programme nor 
a leader, and that—at the expense of dropping some of his 
extremist collaborators—General Perén would be allowed 
to stay at the helm. Given that fact, it was naive to expect 
that he would keep promises inspired by fright. 

The blow fell in mid-August with the discovery of an 
alleged plot against the state hatched by an incongruous 
combination of “Communists, anarchists, nationalists, 
Catholics and Radicals.” Massive arrests followed and 
investigations into the methods of the Argentine police— 
Which has been responsible for the demise, during “ inter- 
ogations ” of many a political prisoner—were blandly dis- 
fontinued. Still no one moved, and this fact set the stage 
for General Perén’s brilliant re-assertion of personal power 
on Wednesday of last week. 

The “day of dupes” followed the classical pattern of 
‘upposed resignation by the dictator, followed by clamorous 
requests that he reconsider his noble decision, culminating 
at nightfall in his appearance on the traditional balcony. 

neral Peron had organised the show with great skill ; 

Offered to resign as chief of state and to become a simple 
adherent of Peronismo, thus dissociating his person from 

Cause. He had warned the General Confederation of 
ur and the closely controlled press of his impending 
mance and thereby ensured an immediate and 


vociferous response from the chorus. He should have 
submitted his resignation to parliament, but instead he 
re-asserted the supremacy of the mob and at one stroke 
dissociated his triumph from those army officers and 
deputies who had supported him in the difficult days of 
June and July. 


General Perén’s speech on the night of his victory and . 


his subsequent pronouncements to the loyal delegations that 
have flocked to his side from all over Argentina have the 
ring of naked brutality and arrogance of similar statements 
by Hitler. From now on, he has promised, five men shall 
die for every Peronista killed “defending the cause.” 
Henceforth, the palm of reconciliation will be replaced by 
the mailed fist of “justice.” Any man who kills “an 
enemy of the state” will be presumed innocent. To make 
certain that Peronismo can operate at will, a state of siege 
has been imposed on the country and the scant protection 
of law usually accorded in Argentina has been brushed aside. 
Repression, imprisonment, complete censorship and a 
triumphant re-assertion of General.Perén’s personal rule 
are the order of the day. 

The future, therefore, looks ominous and it is difficult to 
see whence opposition to the regime could develop with 
sufficient strength to threaten it or to compel it to alter its 
course. The Catholics will probably accept some form 
of reconciliation with Peronismo at the price of being left 
in peace. The Radicals have, over these past weeks, shown 
that they are too anti-clerical to form a common front with 
those Catholics who remain unforgiving, and that on their 
own they have neither a dynamic programme nor much 
leadership. The army no doubt dislikes much of what is 
going on, but is not prepared to run the country and is 
frankly afraid of rousing the pro-Peronista labour unions. 
It seems futile to point out that General Perén will not 
forgive the army for having rescued him in June and that 
many an army officer whom he flatters today will be purged 
tomorrow. General staffs never seem able to remember 
any political history. 

Paradoxically, the subtlest but perhaps most -dangerous 
threat to General Perén originates not from his opponents 
but from his more extreme followers, some of whom—like 
Sr Borlenghi—he has jettisoned during the recent crisis. 
These extremists believe in Peronismo more than they do 
in General Perén himself and some of them are not con- 
vinced that he has been faithful to their ultra-national and 
even pro-Marxist ideals. A small but clear hint of this was 
given by the opposition among Peronista deputies to General 
Perén’s policy of encouraging American participation in 
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-Argentina’s oil fields. Pure Peronistas hold the absurd 


doctrine that Argentina’s natural resources must be exploited 
solely by Argentine capital—of which there is indeed little. 
General Perén’s more worldly approach has seemed to them 
the betrayal of a cause. 

This threat from .his own partisans, however, is one which 
General Perén can parry by opening for their benefit the 
gates of internal violence and spoliation. The next months 
will, most probably, see waves of arrests, expropriations 
and the traditional stream of political refugees arriving in 
Montevideo. A successful attempt on General Perén’s life 
or a sudden move by some exasperated section of the army 
would, of course, entirely change the picture. For the 
Argentine people as a whole, the immediate future is indeed 
depressing ; it holds the promise either of repression or of 
a violent upheaval followed by a period of uncertainty. 


_ 


Moroccan Form Book 


HO is to be Sultan of Morocco ? In contrast to the 
situation a month ago, when the right-wing members 
of the Faure cabinet (ill-named les modérés) were still 
adamant about maintaining the puppet Sultan on the 
throne, few Frenchmen now doubt that the dynastic 
question must be settled before there can be peace of mind 
in North Africa. Now that this point is at last established, 
Franco-Moroccan negotiations on the subject have passed 
from a realm of disclosure and leakage into one of un- 
exampled secrecy. This is just as well in view of the inflam- 
mability of tempers in Morocco and Algeria. The deeper the 
probe into the ramifications of the last few weeks, the clearer 
grows the conclusion that M. Faure, every time he agilely 
sidestepped an obstacle, lost something of the initiative 
France once held on the Moroccan question. With each 
new manceuvre he revealed to the almost equally agile 
minds of the Moroccans that his cabinet, being at sixes 
and sevens, was not sure where it was going, and so 
enabled them to discount their own uncertainties. The 
trouble with initiative is that, once discarded, it does not 
vanish into thin air, but passes to the adversary. In this 
case it has in effect passed to the figurehead towards whom 
the great majority of Moroccans still look (though many 
do so with reservations)—that is, to ex-Sultan Sidi Moham- 
med Ben Youssef, at present in exile in Madagascar. 
Amongst the garrulous disclosures made during the cabinet 
quarrels of the last month have emerged documents 
that show how clearly this development was foreseen by M. 
Gilbert Grandval—the Resident General whom M. Faure 
jettisoned in the ignoble way described in The Economist 
last week. 

When M. Grandval took up his post in Morocco in July, 
he was charged by M. Faure with two jobs—that of pre- 
paring the way to honourable withdrawal for the puppet 
Sultan—Sidi Mohammed Ben Arafa—and of preparing the 
minds of the nationalists for a Regency Council, as opposed 
to the return of ex-Sultan Ben Youssef. This second delicate 
task M. Grandval found less difficult than he expected 
because several groups among the nationalists retain bitter 
memories of wayward and arbitrary behaviour by Ben 
Youssef before 1953, and want him back only if harnessed 
with the curb of a constitutional monarchy. 
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By the beginning of August, therefore, M. Grandval was 
able to report that a mixed bag consisting of M. Faure. the 
moderate Moroccan notables and some importan: groups 
among the Moroccan nationalists all wanted the same thing 
—a Council of Regency. Provided France were 15 hurry 
in effect argued M. Grandval, it could achieve this desirable 
end without losing the initiative. If, on the other hand, it 
waited until after the anniversary of the ex-Sultan’s 
dethronement, which fell on August 2oth, it ran the risk 
of provoking riots which would be conducted with Ben 
Youssef’s name as rallying cry, and which would therefore 
strengthen his position beyond bounds. 

All this, of course, is exactly what befell. As has been 
described in The Economist, M. Faure dallied beyond the 
20th in efforts to prove to his right wing colleagues that in 
supporting Ben Arafa as Sultan they were supporting an 
old man with virtually no authority outside his own palace 
walls. Up to a point M. Faure succeeded too well; by 
means of his challenge to Ben Arafa to perform the impos- 
sible and to produce an all-party cabinet, and by means of 
the Aix Conference at which successive Moroccan delega- 
tions produced overwhelming evidence that Ben Arafa’s 
Sultanate: is a mockery in most Moroccan eyes, he 
demolished a great part of the opposition in Paris to a change 
on the throne. But the price of success was high—bestial 
murder of Frenchmen on the 20th, an upsurge of Moroccan 
hate caused by the bitterness of French reprisals, and the 
strengthening of the ex-Sultan’s bargaining power, for he 
and the Moroccan nationalists who work in his name have 
learnt how to create conditions that are likely to set Pans 
on the run. Before August 2oth, it would have been possible 
to purchase his consent to a Council of Regency simply by 


‘offering him a more agreeable site for his exile—France 


instead of Madagascar. Today, it is doubtful whether his 
terms for consent will be thus low. 


The Exile in Madagascar 


At the moment of writing a confusing situation 1s worse 
confounded because there are still two Sultans to handle. 
When M. Grandval’s successor as Resident-General, General 
Boyer de la Tour, arrived in Rabat and called at the palace, 
armed with M. Faure’s instructions to go on paving the way 
for a Regency Council, Sidi Mohammed Ben Arala issued a 
communiqué announcing that he intended to retain -the 
throne and pursue his divine mission till Allah willed 
otherwise. The motive behind this declaration is unclear. 
Has the head that was said to lie so uneasy in fact come 1 
enjoy wearing the crown? Or was the communique a bar- 
gaining counter played by palace officials who are bidding 
for a seat on the Regency Council ? Or the handiwork of 
reactionary Frenchmen led by Marshal Juin, working with 
intent to tweak the leading strings in which they hold M. 
Faure ? Or was it that General Boyer de la Tour (who 
now known to have been a vocal opponent, «| ll confer: 
ences, of the Grandval policy) did not try 4s hard as he 
might have done to prepare the old man for « -odus ? All 
that is certain is that it would be extremely difficult for aay 
French government to unseat a second Sultan of Moro 
without that Sultan’s consent. The odds om ‘¢ survival 


_ of Sidi Mohammed Ben Arafa as Sultan are 10 so long ® 


But the key even to Ben Arafa’s future lies in Madagas® 
Supposing that Ben Youssef were to refuse consent to 4 


Council of Regency, how could M. Faure uns: Ben Arafa? 
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Seldom has a premier played himself into a position of such 
dependence on the good sense of a hitherto undependable 
exile. September 12th—the day after tomorrow— 
is the date which M. Faure has set himself for reaching 
“an agreed solution to the throne question” and if he 
brings it off, it will have been a close-run thing. This week, 
at least two delegations have sped to Madagascar to acquaint 
the ex-Sultan with the form in Paris, and to bargain for his 
consent to the Regency Council. The first is a government 
delegation, and its composition spells retention by M. 
Faure of a sense of balance despite the extent to which he 
is harried by his right wing colleagues ; at its head is that 
liberally-minded and level-headed old diplomat, General 
Catroux, summoned from holiday in Switzerland to offset 
the weight of Marshal Juin, who is jumping on the other 
side of the scales. The second consists of a trio of Moroccan 
notables—balanced men who regard as Morocco’s first 
requirement an interim solution that will save it from 
further bloodshed, Their leader is Si Bekkai—the ex- 
soldier, disabled in France’s service in 1940, who resigned 
his post as Pasha of Sefrou when Paris tampered with the 
Moroccan throne in 1953. It is possible that a third delega- 
tion—one of more ardent Moroccan nationalists—will also 
fly to Madagascar ; its potential members have this week 
been closeted both with M. Faure and with their party 
leaders-in-exile. They seem to be ready to serve in a 
government that works with a Regency Council, provided 
Ben Youssef agrees to this, but they also seem likely to 
stipulate that such a Council shall not include the reaction- 
ary faction round el Glaoui and Sultan Ben Arafa. Could 
France swallow such a pill ? Meanwhile, leaflets calling a 
general strike for Monday are being circulated in Morocco, 
where feeling is mounting to dimensions that could lead to 
more disturbances, For the second time within a month, 
M. Faure has placed himself at the mercy of a date. 


Canadian-American Meeting 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


O less than four of the senior members of President 
Eisenhower’s Cabinet are expected in Ottawa on 
September 26th to spend a day. discussing trade and 
economic problems that concern both Canada and the 
United States. The occasion in formal terms is the second 
meeting of the United States-Canadian Committee on Trade 
and Economic Affairs, whose American members are the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and Commerce. The Canadian 
members are the corresponding Cabinet ministers. This 
unusual piece of intergovernmental machinery is nearly two 
years old, but it has had only one meeting—in Washington 
in March, 1954. It was established in November, 1953, by 
ai exchange of notes, which asserted that the Joint Com- 
mittee should meet “ once a year or more often, as may be 
Considered necessary by the two Governments.” Clearly it 
‘ Not so far been one of the more active agencies of inter- 
hational co-operation. 

Canadian officials have already visited Washington in 
Order to Prepare the ground, but no careful agenda is being 
‘d, since everyone recognises that eight ministers are 
more likely to choose their own favourite pastures than to 
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go where the official guides may try to lead them. That, 
indeed, is partly the idea. The original conception of this 
Committee is veiled in some obscurity, although the 
Occasion at least is known. It was the Washington visit of 
Mr St. Laurent, the Canadian Prime Minister, in May, 1953. 
During those talks, when the Republican Administration 
was still very new, the Canadian ministers had good reason 
to be alarmed at what they learned of the attitude of Mr 
Eisenhower’s chief cabinet officers to economic affairs. 
They showed that they had no conception of what American 
tariff policy meant to this country and also a lack of concern 
about sterling area problems which shocked and worried 
the Canadians. 

It was probably this new realisation of thé Americans’ 
unawareness of the world outside their own borders which 
prompted the suggestion for a permanent committee of the 
two governments. After the first meeting which was held 
nearly a year after Mr St Laurent’s visit to Washington, a 
communiqué suggested that the discussion had been con- 
cerned as much with American relations ‘with the rest of 
the free world as with Canada itself. There was more about 
the possibility of convertibility than about any purely 
Canadian-United States problems ; and it may be fair to 
assume that the Canadians were chiefly concerned to wean 
the Americans away from any idea that Canada-United 
States trade was a separate subject to be dealt with in a 
nice cosy North American framework. 


Worries over Wheat 


If, as seems likely from this background, the idea of the 
Committee is to provide an occasion for periodical meetings 
of ministers to review their problems in a very broad way, 
then the results will necessarily be quite intangible and 
usually questionable. But any problem which happens to 
be worrying Canadian ministers at the time will presumably 
get a very-full airing. At the moment the chief question 
of this kind is the American policy on the disposal of 
agricultural surpluses. Wheat is the commodity that con- 
cerns Canada. Already the authorities here are inclined to 
blame the American surplus disposal programme for the 
disappointment of their hopes for selling more wheat during 
the last crop year which ended on July 31st. They believe 
that if the United States had not been boosting its exports 
by sales for local currencies and other “ give-away” pro- 
grammes, Canada could have sold a good deal more. 
Naturally, they are frightened about the effect of the 
American policies on sales in the coming year, especially 
since the Congress doubled the value of the surpluses which 
it expects the Administration to get rid of. 

In pressing this point the Canadians may find themselves 
back where they were last January when three ministers 
went to Washington on the very day of Mr Eisenhower’s 
message to Congress. They were then trying to persuade 
the Americans to drop their insistence on the waiver under 
Gatt which allowed them to continue to impose quotas on 
price-supported agricultural products. If there had ever 
been any hope of talking the Americans out of that one, it 
was certainly too late by then ; and the same thing may be 
true of the surplus disposal programmes. Congress has 
decreed the amount to be got rid of ; the Administration 
has accepted the legislation. Perhaps Mr Howe and his 
colleagues will make their American visitors feel bad about 
it, but it is unlikely that they will be able to change the 
broad programme, 
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_Argentina’s oil fields. Pure Peronistas hold the absurd 


doctrine that Argentina’s natural resources must be exploited 
solely by Argentine capital—of which there is indeed little. 
General Perén’s more worldly approach has seemed to them 
the betrayal of a cause. 

This threat from his own partisans, however, is one which 
General Perén can parry by opening for their benefit the 
gates of internal violence and spoliation. The next months 
will, most probably, see waves of arrests, expropriations 
and the traditional stream of political refugees arriving in 
Montevideo. A successful attempt on General Perén’s life 
or a sudden move by some exasperated section of the army 
would, of course, entirely change the picture. For the 
Argentine people as a whole, the immediate future is indeed 
depressing ; it holds the promise either of repression or of 
a violent upheaval followed by a period of uncertainty. 


Moroccan Form Book 


HO is to be Sultan of Morocco ? In contrast to the 
situation a month ago, when the right-wing members 
of the Faure cabinet (ill-named les modérés) were still 
adamant about maintaining the puppet Sultan on the 
throne, few Frenchmen now doubt that the dynastic 
question must be settled before there can be peace of mind 
in North Africa. Now that this point is at last established, 
Franco-Moroccan negotiations on the subject have passed 
from a realm of disclosure and leakage into one of un- 
exampled secrecy. This is just as well in view of the inflam- 
mability of tempers in Morocco and Algeria. The deeper the 
probe into the ramifications of the last few weeks, the clearer 
grows the conclusion that M. Faure, every time he agilely 
sidestepped an obstacle, lost something of the initiative 
France once held on the Moroccan question. With each 
new manceuvre he revealed to the almost equally agile 
minds of the Moroccans that his cabinet, being at sixes 
and sevens, was not sure where it was going, and so 
enabled them to discount their own uncertainties. The 
trouble with initiative is that, once discarded, it does not 
vanish into thin air, but passes to the adversary. In this 
case it has in effect passed to the figurehead towards whom 
the great majority of Moroccans still look (though many 
do so with reservations)—that is, to ex-Sultan Sidi Moham- 
med Ben Youssef, at present in exile in Madagascar. 
Amongst the garrulous disclosures made during the cabinet 
quarrels of the last month have emerged documents 
that show how clearly this development was foreseen by M. 
Gilbert Grandval—the Resident General whom M. Faure 
jettisoned in the ignoble way described in The Economist 
last week. 

When M. Grandval took up his post in Morocco in July, 
he was charged by M. Faure with two jobs—that of pre- 
paring the way to honourable withdrawal for the puppet 
Sultan—Sidi Mohammed Ben Arafa—and of preparing the 
minds of the nationalists for a Regency Council, as opposed 
to the return of ex-Sultan Ben Youssef. This second delicate 
task M. Grandval found less difficult than he expected 
because several groups among the nationalists retain bitter 
memories of wayward and arbitrary behaviour by Ben 
Youssef before 1953, and want him back only if harnessed 
with the curb of a constitutional monarchy. 
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By the beginning of August, therefore, M. Grandval Was 
able to report that a mixed bag consisting of M. Faure. the 
moderate Moroccan notables and some important group 
among the Moroccan nationalists all wanted the same thing 
—a Council of Regency. Provided France were to hurry 
in effect argued M. Grandval, it could achieve this desirable 
end without losing the initiative. If, on the other hand, it 
waited until after the anniversary of the ex-Sultan’s 
dethronement, which fell on August 2oth, it ran the risk 
of provoking riots which would be conducted with Ben 
Youssef’s name as rallying cry, and which woild therefore 
strengthen his position beyond bounds. 

All this, of course, is exactly what befell. As has been 
described in The Economist, M. Faure dallied beyond the | 
20th in efforts to prove to his right wing colleagues that in 
supporting Ben Arafa as Sultan they were supporting an 
old man with virtually no authority outside his own palace 
walls. Up to a pomt M. Faure succeeded too well ; by 
means of his challenge to Ben Arafa to perform the impos- 
sible and to produce an all-party cabinet, and by means of 
the Aix Conference at which successive Moroccan delega- 
tions produced overwhelming evidence that Ben Arafa’s 
Sultanate is a mockery in most Moroccan eyes, he 
demolished a great part of the opposition in Paris to a change 
on the throne. But the price of success was high—bestial 
murder of Frenchmen on the 2oth, an upsurge of Moroccan 
hate caused by the bitterness of French reprisals, and the 
strengthening of the ex-Sultan’s bargaining power, for he 
and the Moroccan nationalists who work in his name have 
learnt how to create conditions that are likely to set Pans 
on the run. Before August 2oth, it would have been possible 
to purchase his consent to a Council of Regency simply by 


‘offering him a more agreeable site for his exile—France 


instead of Madagascar. Today, it is doubtful whether his 
terms for consent will be thus low. 


The Exile in Madagascar 


At the moment of writing a confusing situation is worse 
confounded because there are still two Sultans to handle. 
When M. Grandval’s successor as Resident-General, General 
Boyer de la Tour, arrived in Rabat and called at the palace, 
armed with, M. Faure’s instructions to go on paving the way 
for a Regency Council, Sidi Mohammed Ben Arafa issued a 
Communiqué announcing that he intended to retain-the 
throne and pursue his divine mission till Allah willed 
otherwise. The motive behind this declaration is unclear. 
Has the head that was said to lie so uneasy in fact come 1 
enjoy wearing the crown? Or was the communiqué a bar- 
gaining counter played by offitials who are bidding 
for a seat on the Regency Council ? Or the handiwork of 
reactionary Frenchmen led by Marshal Juin, working with 
intent to tweak the leading strings in which they hold M. 
Faure ? Or was it that General Boyer de la Tour (who 
now known to have been a vocal opponent, 2: 2! confer- 
ences, of the Grandval policy) did not try as hard as he 
might have done to prepare the old man for « codus ? All 
that is certain is that it would be extremely di! cult for any 
French government to unseat a second Sultan of Moroc® 

ithout that Sultan’s consent. The odds on °< survival 


_ of Sidi Mohammed Ben Arafa as Sultan are 1c! so long ® 


But the key even to Ben Arafa’s future lies in \adagas 
Supposing that Ben Youssef were to refuse «onset - 
Council of Regency, how could M. Faure uns<: Ben Arafa 
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Seldom has a premier played himself into a position of such 
dependence on the good sense of a hitherto undependable 
exile. September 12th—the. day after tomorrow— 
is the date which M. Faure has set himself for reaching 
“an agreed solution to the throne question” and if he 
brings it off, it will have been a close-run thing. This week, 
at least two delegations have sped to Madagascar to acquaint 
the ex-Sultan with the form in Paris, and to bargain for his 
consent to the Regency Council. The first is a government 
delegation, and its composition spells retention by M. 
Faure of a sense of balance despite the extent to which he 
is harried by his right wing colleagues ; at its head is that 
liberally-minded and level-headed old diplomat, General 
Catroux, summoned from holiday in Switzerland to offset 
the weight of Marshal Juin, who is jumping on the other 
side of the scales. The second consists of a trio of Moroccan 
notables—balanced men who regard as Morocco’s first 
requirement an interim solution that will save it from 
further bloodshed, Their leader is Si Bekkai—the ex- 
soldier, disabled in France’s service in 1940, who resigned 
his post as Pasha of Sefrou when Paris tampered with the 
Moroccan throne in 19§3. It is possible that a third delega- 
tion—one of more ardent Moroccan nationalists—will also 
fly to Madagascar ; its potential members have this week 
been closeted both with M. Faure and with their party 
leaders-in-exile. | They seem to be ready to serve in a 
government that works with a Regency Council, provided 
Ben Youssef agrees to this, but they also seem likely to 
stipulate that such a Council shall not include the reaction- 
ary faction round el Glaoui and Sultan Ben Arafa. Could 
France swallow such a pill ? Meanwhile, leaflets calling a 
general strike for Monday are being circulated in Morocco, 
where feeling is mounting to dimensions that could lead to 
more disturbances, For the second time within a month, 
M. Faure has placed himself at the mercy of a date. 


Canadian-American Meeting 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


O less than four of the senior members of President 
Eisenhower’s Cabinet are expected in Ottawa on 
September 26th to spend a day. discussing trade and 
economic problems that concern both Canada and the 
United States. The occasion in formal terms is the second 
meeting of the United States-Canadian Committee on Trade 
and Economic Affairs, whose American members are the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and Commerce. The Canadian 
members are the corresponding Cabinet ministers. This 
unusual piece of intergovernmental machinery is nearly two 
years old, but it has had only one meeting—in Washington 
in March, 1954. It was established in November, 1953, by 
an exchange of notes, which asserted that the Joint Com- 
mittee should meet “ once a year or more often, as may be 
Considered necessary by the two Governments.” Clearly it 
a not so far been one of the more active agencies of inter- 
national co-operation. 

Canadian officials have already visited Washington in 
order to prepare the ground, but no careful agenda js being 
Prepared, since everyone recognises that eight ministers are 
more likely to choose their own favourite pastures than to 
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go where the official guides may try to lead them. That, 
indeed, is partly the idea. The original conception of this 
Committee is veiled in some obscurity, although the 
occasion at least is known. It was the Washington visit of 
Mr St. Laurent, the Canadian Prime Minister, in May, 1953. 
During those talks, when the Republican Administration 
was still very new, the Canadian ministers had good reason 
to be alarmed at what they learned of the attitude of Mr 
Eisenhower’s chief cabinet officers to economic affairs. 
They showed that they had no conception of what American 
tariff policy meant to this country and also a lack of concern 
about sterling area problems which shdécked and worried 
the Canadians. 

It was probably this new realisation of thé Americans’ 
unawareness of the world outside their own borders which 
prompted the suggestion for a permanent committee of the 
two governments. After the first meeting which was held 
nearly a year after Mr St Laurent’s visit to Washington, a 
communiqué suggested that the discussion had been con- 
cerned as much with American relations with the rest of 
the free world as with Canada itself. There was more about 
the possibility of convertibility than about any purely 
Canadian-United States problems ; and it may be fair to 
assume that the Canadians were chiefly concerned to wean 
the Americans away from any idea that Canada-United 
States trade was a separate subject to be dealt with in a 
nice cosy North American framework. 


Worries over Wheat 


If, as seems likely from this background, the idea of the 
Committee is to provide an occasion for periodical meetings 
of ministers to review their problems in a very broad way, 
then the results will necessarily be quite intangible and 
usually questionable. But any problem which happens to 
be worrying Canadian ministers at the tim: will presumably 
get a very-full airing. At the moment the chief question 
of this kind is the American policy on the disposal of 
agricultural surpluses. Wheat is the commodity that con- 
cerns Canada. Already the authorities here are inclined to 
blame the American surplus disposal programme for the 
disappointment of their hopes for selling more wheat during 
the last crop year which ended on July 31st. They believe 
that if the United States had not been boosting its exports 
by sales for local currencies and other “ give-away” pro- 
grammes, Canada could have sold a good deal more. 
Naturally, they are frightened about the effect of the 
American policies on sales in the coming year, especially 
since the Congress doubled the value of the surpluses which 
it expects the Administration to get rid of: 

In pressing this point the Canadians may find themselves 
back where they were last January when three ministers 
went to Washington on the very day of Mr Eisenhower’s 
message to Congress. They were then trying to persuade 
the Americans to drop their insistence on the waiver under 
Gatt which allowed them to continue to impose quotas on 
price-supported agricultural products. If there had ever 
been any hope of talking the Americans out of that one, it 
was certainly too late by then ; and the same thing may be 
true of the surplus disposal programmes. Congress has 
decreed the amount to be got rid of ; the Administration 
has accepted the legislation. Perhaps Mr Howe and his 
colleagues will make their American visitors feel bad about 
it, but it is unlikely that they will be able to change the 
broad programme. 
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This touches the weakness of the whole idea behind the 
Canada-United States, Economic Committee, which is that 
the men whom an American President chooses to appoint 
to his Cabinet have not the same status or responsibility as 
the responsible ministers: who speak for any of the Common- 
wealth countries. In matters of trade, even more than in 
foreign policy, this tends again and again to vitiate discus- 
sions with members of the United States Cabinet. It may 
still be a good thing to enlighten them with an exposé of 
the views of other countries ; but the danger is that people 
may be led to expect results from men who are in no position 
to effect them. 


In this respect the Canada-United States Economic Com- 
mittee is in clear contrast to the more durable Anglo- 
Canadian Continuing Committee on trade, which will be 
meeting in October. This consists of permanent officials in 
senior positions in the two governments who have clearly 
defined and closely parallel responsibilities. On both sides 
their only job is to collect facts, figures and opinions and 
prepare recommendations for their ministers, They meet 
with a fair regularity ; they know and understand each other 
remarkably well, and their meetings undoubtedly help 
to get British and Canadian trade policies framed on 
mutually helpful lines. It is fair to prophesy that this more 
modest official committee may prove more durable than the 
better-publicised, high-grade Canada-United States Com- 
mittee. To try to change American policy by talking to 
Cabinet members is like trying to win a French election 
without converting the wives and mothers ; they may be 
in the background, but they wield the rolling-pin. However 
persuasive, seductive or frightening Canadian ministers may 
be, they can never impress the United States Administration 
as much as the leaders of Congress. 


American Troops in Japan 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


R SHIGEMITSU’s talks in Washington last week 
i ended only with a vague agreement that the progressive 
withdrawal of American ground forces from Japan would 
be an object of negotiation. Among independent Western 
observers in Tokyo, however, there is complete unanimity 
that there should now be a complete and immediate with- 
drawal of the American ground troops—and their depen- 
dents—who are now maintained uselessly and wastefully in 
Japan under the United States-Japan security pact. The 
American ground strength probably amounts at the most 
to 30,000—one division, one regimental combat unit and 
sundry widely scattered headquarters bodies. The com- 
bined strength of the three services is around 200,000. 


The conventional argument in the past has been that 
the United States is showing “token strength” by main- 
taining ground forces in Japan. That argument is now 
out-dated. If there is a real war, any American ground 
forces in Japan would be a hostage and an impediment 
rather than an advantage. Japan’s only military value to 
the United States today and tomorrow resides, primarily, 
in its advance air bases, which are complementary to the 
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atomic springboard and atomic bomb dumps on Okinawa, 
and, secondarily, in its two naval bases at Sasebo and 
Yokosuka. 

The continued presence of American ground forces ig 
Japan serves merely to give Japanese politicians the oppor- 
tunity to bargain for more concessions in military aid ig 
cash and kind which the Japanese themselves should already 
be supplying, and to give anti-American elements the 
opportunity of continuing their accusations of American 
colonialism, and “continuing occupation in disguise.” |, 
seems that State Department and Pentagon policies are out 
of step in Japan today. The State Department line js 
realistic one: it is to stop telling the Japanese what to do 
and to try to encourage those parliamentary elements which 
are most likely, for their own selfish reasons, to co-operate 
closely with Washington. The Pentagon line however still 
tends to run counter to this. 

A classic example of this American policy conflict has 
been provided by the recent embarrassing arrival of the 
first “ Honest John” rockets in Japan. Every earnest pro- 
testation by the Prime Minister, Mr Hatoyama, and the 
Foreign Minister, Mr Shigemitsu, that the atomic warheads 
for this new weapon for the American security ground 
forces will not be stored inside Japan has become only 
one more argument to support the neutralist, anti-American 
forces in their contention that Japan is being steadily con- 
verted into a potential advance American atomic base for 
the all-out war against the Asian mainland. In any case, 
no one quite knows the real or immediate purpose of the 
“ Honest Johns.” If they are to be used for serious train- 
ing, there is no safe or suitable range for them in crowded 
Japan. Already the badgered residents of villages on the 
barren slopes of Mount Fuji, once used as a matter of course 
by the Imperial Army for firing exercises, are threatening 
to expose their bodies to the non-atomic exercises of the 
throttled~<down “ Honest Johns.” Meanwhile, the harassed 
American military. authorities are vainly insisting that the 
rocket batteries will be stored at Camp Drake, just outside 
Tokyo, where their practical use for firing exercises would 
be equivalent to the deliberate explosion of fireworks fac- 
tories in the capital’s outer suburbs. If “Honest Johns’ 
are to be useful for Japan’s defence, they are acceptable 
only if Japanese and not ‘American soldiers use them. The 
arrival of the huge weapons, with or without atomic war- 
heads, is not only a serious embarrassment to State Depart- 
ment policymakers, but also to those Japanese |eaders who 
are trying to rally timorous and suspicious Japanese public 
support for an independent effort of self-defence. 

There is a significant and instructive analogy to Japanese 
doubts and hesitation over self-defence in the viciouls, 
nationalistic denunciation of the medical arrangements # 
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: Let Catesbys 
take this headache 
3 off your hands 


When an old-established business takes 
on a new lease of life — or when a fast growing 
business is ready to blossom out into bigger 


and better offices: that’s the time when 
, Catesbys Contracts can be very useful. 
: Catesbys can take off your hands all the pains 
. and problems of furnishing, decorating and 
. generally modernising old premises or fitting 
0 out new ones. We have our own team of 
ic specialists and craftsmen to do the whole job, 
from preliminary plans to final cleaning up. 
se They'll provide all that’s needed, do all 
5) that's necessary, in intelligent co-operation 
at with you or your architect. They really have 
reduced the whole formidable business 
to a very fine art. 
Why not ring Museum 7777 and set the ball 
rolling! 


CatesbysS 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON WI - MUSEUM 7777 


LET CATESBYS PUT A NEW FACE ON THE PLACE 
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INTEROFFICE TELEPHONES 
get the news around the business 

in no time. And take the 

weight off everyone’s feet. 
Internal Telephones 
Factory Broadcast 
Systems 
INTEROFFICE TELEPHONES itp 

8-20 ~~ Adelphi, 


WC. 
lens i 3824 -B. %. j 
64 Washway Road, Sale, [fea 2 Sale 2205-6 


A PHONE IN EVERY OFFICE FOR 
AS LITTLE AS 1/3 EACH 
A WEEK 











Cette nuit j'ai révé que javais 


LAST HIGHT DREA 





; na fait naufrage st sur 
une ile déserte: avec 
plusieurs d de mes amis bon 
vivants et une seule bouteille 


FRIBEDS AND OnE aes, 


"de Dubonnet. Il n’est guere 


DUBORERET HAEDLY 


étonnant qu anjourd’ hui j je 


SURPRISING THAT TODAY 


veuille rattraper le temps 


AM MAKING UP FOR LOST TINE. 


perdu. (Garcon! La meme chose! ) 


WAITER! SAME AGAIB!I 


Have you tried Dubonnet as a long summer drink? Here's how:— 
Pour a man-sized measure of Dubonnet into a man-sized glass. 
Top up with soda and toss in a slice of lemon. Add ice if 
available. Swallow. Delicious! Refill. Swallow. Etcetera. 


DUBON NET ss 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, BERTS. 
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On the road to Mandalay 


In the heat of Burma’s teak forests elephants.are used to shift huge loads 

of timber. Trucks and lorries work alongside —and they need to be tough. That’s 
why Burma chooses British trucks. Made of British steel. 

Hundreds of British trucks travel the roads of Burma by day and night. These vehicles 
mean prosperity for Burma. Exports like these mean prosperity for Britain. 

Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


: 7 TION 
THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL ! EDERA 
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Hiroshima. In this resurgent atom-blasted city the 
Americans maintain the Atomic Bomb Casualty Commis- 
sion with generous funds and self-sacrificing scientists. By 
Japanese law, no American specialist can treat Japanese 
victims of the blast. A staff of over-worked, competent 
Japanese doctors is technically maintained by the Japanese 

mment to treat approximately one-third—about 2,000 
—of the registered ailing survivors of the blast. For the 
last eight months, none of these Japanese doctors has been 
paid his promised fees by the government. Meanwhile, anti- 
American elements spread word that the cold-blooded 
American specialists are refusing to treat the atom victims 
while they experiment on them as “ guinea-pigs.” If the 
American scientists moved out of Hiroshima, Japanese 
officiadom would become more realistic about the treat- 
ment of atomic-diseases. Similarly, if the American ground 
forces moved out, the Japanese government and people 
would become more realistic about “independent self- 
defence.” : 


Soviet Encyclopeedists 


OODS change so fast in post-Stalinist Russia that 

the last volume of a three-volume encyclopzdic 
dictionary, which has just reached this country, seems 
already out of date, though it was sent to the printers as 
recently as last March. It appears too “ Stalinist,” too 
influenced by the heritage of the cold war to fit into the 
Geneva mood. It also gives the impression that the authors 
of several entries thought it was safest to be noncommittal, 
while, in the general atmosphere of indecision, other con- 
tributors were each plugging a different line. 


Though the idea of a brief encyclopedia for the masses 
arose in Stalin’s lifetime, it has been carried out only 
since his death: the two first volumes were published 
during Malenkov’s rule and the third now. Books, how- 
ever, cannot reflect changes as rapidly as can newspapers 
and the description of British statesmen, for instance, has 
not altered greatly from volume to volume. Thus, while 
in the first Sir Anthony Eden was accused of “ having carried 
out a policy encouraging fascist aggression,” when foreign 
Secretary between 193§ and 1938, Sir Winston Churchill 
now fares no better, being depicted as “ the initiator of 
aggressive groups and blocs of many kinds directed against 
the Soviet Union.” Mr Attlee, though a recent visitor to 
Moscow, is “ the representative of a government waging 


an offensive against the living standards of the working 


masses,” while Lord Russell. has evidently not yet had 
ume to emerge from purgatory, since he is dubbed “an 
deologist of the imperialist bourgeoisie.” Mrs Monica 
Felton, the Stalin prize-winner, alone among British “ per- 
‘onalities,” finds grace among the Soviet encyclopadists. 
The United States also comes under fire. It “contri- 
buted to the Nazi seizing of power in Germany,” and 
President Truman “ carried out a policy introducing fascism 
into the United States.” Certain shades can, however, be 
distinguished: im the first volume Mr Dulles “. . . had 
Played an important role in the revival of German military 
Potential and the rearming of Nazi Germany” ; but in the 


eee 


third, there is a sober biography of President Eisenhower 
without any warmongering epithets. There is also more 
objective information about the economic development of 
the United States, though this is'marred by a passage about 


“the pauperisation of the workers and mass unemploy- 
ment.” 


Printers Bedevilled 


The “Titoist crime,” which was probably the most 
awkward problem that had to be tackled, is dismissed briefly 
and euphemistically: “Between 1948 and 1953 normal 
relations were upset between Jugoslavia and the countries 
of the democratic camp ” (the blame is not put on Beria). 
Marshal Tito has a separate entry, with a photograph and 
a mention that in 1943 he was decorated with the Soviet 
orders of Victory and of Suvorov, but with no reference 
to his quarrel with Moscow. On the other hand, the 
satellite leaders who were condemned for “ Titoism” 
are far from being rebabilitated. In Czechoslovakia “a 
group of imperialist agents trying to seize power to restore 
capitalism was uncovered and condemned,” while in 
Hungary, the internal situation improved, thanks to “ the 
unmasking of counter-revolutionary conspiracies organised 
by Anglo-American imperialists (. . : Rajk).” The Polish 
opposition is described as “a Right-wing nationalist group 
trying to hinder the building of socialism.” This passage 
shows how printers cannot keep pace with Soviet changes. 
Since it was printed the Russians have allowed a revision 
of Polish Communist history which, to the initiated, seems 
revolutionary. This week Pravda admits that the dissolu- 
tion of the prewar Polish Communist party was a mistake ; 
it was disbanded in 1938, after the Moscow purges, on the 
grounds that it was a hotbed of Trotskyism and foreign 
agents. How long will Moscow be able to keep rehabilita- 
tion for export only ? 

Stalin himself gets an impressive entry of six pages. He 
is, however, no longer shown as an omnipotent genius, but 
as a leader collaborating with the party: “ On the outbreak 
of war the party acted as the initiator and organiser of the 
struggle against fascism.” Incidentally, the name of Beria 
has been omitted from the original inner defence com- 
mittee, but that of Khrushchev has not yet been added. 
Khrushchev himself, the party’s first secretary, has an entry 
strangely reminiscent of Malenkov’s in the second volume. 
He is described. as “ Lenin’s faithful pupil and one of the 
closest collaborators of Stalin.” This is indeed the formula 
for all the top leaders and no attempt is made, as yet, to 
build up any one of them. 

Internal deviations are still denounced with the same 
violence and Trotskyism gets the biggest share of abuse: 
“ The struggle against Trotskyist provocateurs is considered 
as one of the most important tasks by the Communist and 
other working class parties.” “The Communist Party 
crushed the counter-revolutionary bloc which turned into a 
mercenary gang of murderers, saboteurs and spies in foreign 
pay.” There is no sign here of any effort to write the true 
history of the revolution. 

In the domain of culture and science there are some 
scarcely perceptible changes. The arch-enemy in Zhdanov’s 
time, M. Sartre, has gained a place as “ philosopher, writer 
and existentialist. .. .” Freudism is still dismissed as an 
unscientific trend, but the authority of Einstein is no longer 
questioned. In addition, many foreign. scientists are now 
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included and the ridiculous references to their borrowing 
from Russian omniscience have been dropped. 

This new dictionary has been published for the masses ; 
the first printing is of 700,000 copies and more should 
follow. Yet, it is likely to share the fate of the more 
ambitious Soviet encyclopedias which could not keep pace 
with the re-writing of history. The first Great Encyclopedia 
was launched in 1926 with Trotsky among the contributors. 
Before its sixty-sixth volume was published in 1947, book 
after book had to be withdrawn from circulation ; the por- 
traits of Bukharin, Zinoviev or Rykov had to be cut out 
and most items altered. When a new, revised edition was 
started in 1950 the prospects seemed brighter, but soon 
readers were asked to cut out the entry on Beria from the 
second volume. The so-called “small ”—ten volume— 
encyclopedias fared no better and post-Stalinist changes 
will require still more revisions. The task of a Soviet 
encyclopedist is not an enviable one and the authors of 
the popular dictionary just completed have approached it 
with caution. Their labours have an ephemeral air and 
already tend to be out of date, but they give an insight 
into the Russia of the transition period. 


Odd Man Out on the 
Copperbelt . 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN RHODESIA 


F Mr Ronald Prain and the directors of the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust group are feeling a little isolated these 
days, they are not yet showing it. But there is little doubt 
that some effort is being made to represent their refusal to 
accede to the agreement on African advancement reached 
between the European Mineworkers Union and the 
Rhodesian Anglo American group of companies as unreason- 
able, if not something worse. The European mineworkers’ 
Federal members last month put the whole question before 
the Federal Prime Minister, Lord Malvern, on the ground 
that while labour matters were properly territorial questions 
only, both the Federation and the territorial governments 
were in fact involved in race questions ; and, elated by the 
success with Anglo American, the Federal TUC demanded 
at its conference in Bulawayo that both the Federal and 
territorial governments should undertake to ensure that no 
European jobs in any industry should be transferred to 
Africans except with European consent. Lord Malvern has 
largely adopted their point of view, for he said in the Federal 
Assembly on August oth: 


The bone of contention over consultation in the future 
is purely academic because we who have lived out here all 
these years know that if there is any advancement against 
the goodwill of the European union, then it is bound to be 
a failure.- The union has agreed to this advance and there 
can be no further advance, whether in the agreement or 
not, without the goodwill of the Europeans. So we do hope 
that they [the Selection Trust] will see the sense of the 
argument and they will agree to have an agreement because 
the advancement of Africans in that part of the Federation 
is going to help the whole of the rest of the Federation and 
all races. 


It is now believed that the agreement reached between the 
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union and Anglo American is in fact broadly acceptable to 
the Selecticn Trust: it is framed in liberal terms—which 
have been reproduced in the press and seem to the public 
all that anyone can ask. But the Selection Trust still will 
not accept the vital addendum to the agreement, which is 
less well understood by the public—certainly by the public 
abroad—namely, an exchange of letters setting out “ Com- 
pany policy ” which contain the assurance that none of the 
Anglo American companies will seek to advance Africans in 
the European field of employment without prior agreement 
by the European union. 


The Selection Trust might accept the agreement though 
it hardly represents the “ladder of advancement” they 
desire ; they will not sign the letters. But though the secre- 
tary of the European Mineworkers has told the Trust plainly 
that the letters are essential, the Trust still évidently feels 
that there is still a chance that the mineworkers can be 
brought to accept the agreement only. . This belief is based 
on the unwillingness of the European miners to strike when 
they are earning such tremendously high rates of pay, simply 
to safeguard jobs for their sons or grandsons—who may not 
want to be miners, or even Rhodesians. 


Africans Watch and Wait 


The Trust feels that some face-saving formula for waiving 
the veto may be found—perhaps after the European miners 
have tried to shake the Trust’s resolution by go-slow tactics 
or spasmodic strikes. Meantime, the Trust’s top manage- 
ment may have to endure the disapproval and social pres- 
sure of the majority of Europeans—and Rhodesian society 
is a small circle. 

The leaders of the African mineworkers’ union are at 
present watching the situation before they declare them- 
selves. The president of the African union, Laurence 
Katilungu, takes the view that they should not declare 
themselves now, because to do so would hamper the Trust’s 
present stand (as the African strike last January did) by 
enabling the Europeans to say that it was part of an openly 
negrophile policy—a bid for African support. But both 
Katilungu and the general secretary of the union, Matthew 
Nkoloma, have indicated that if the Europeans strike in the 
Trust’s mines to break its resistance to the veto, they 
will counter by declaring that they do not accept the veto 
attached to the Anglo American agreement and strike in 
their mines. This carries explosive possibilities and niight 
conceivably act as a deterrent to a European strike. 


Meanwhile, it is little realised how. small a difference the 
Anglo American agreement will actually make. The 
Europeans have given up 105 jobs in the Anglo American 
mines in return for a guarantee that there will be no further 
change for three years and a permanent veto thereafter. The 
Africans (of whom 16,000 are employed by Anglo 
American) have gained 600 jobs—z240 Africans will advance 
into the European jobs, which will be “ fragmented ” and 
another 360 will be given a higher type of job which does 
not affect the European schedule. The veto apart, such 4 
small concession hardly fits the Selection Trust’s past state 
ments of policy, though it may well be adequate for the 
present number of suitable African miners. But the argu- 
ment that it does represent a start is a persuasive one, and 
the Trust will certainly be reproached for spoiling the 
whole effect of what is described as a great and statesmat- 
like gesture. 
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The Eland is a turbo-prop aero-engine designed for use with a single rotation 
propeller. It has already reached the type test stage at its full initial rating 
of 3,000 e.h.p., and a 4000/4200 e.h.p. version is being developed. With its 
high power the Eland combines low weight, low fuel consumption, and ease 
of maintenance. Napier are installing Elands in an Elizabethan and a 
Convair-Liner 340 for demonstration to airline operators. 
The Eland is an engine of great importance in world aviation and a fine 
example of the Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 


N A ! ] E R Partners in Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd. 


D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED - LONDON, W.3. 
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The Countess of Chinchén, wife of the Viceroy of Peru, 
was cured of a fever in 1639 by taking a potion prepared 
from the bark of a tree which, a century later, was named 
Chinchona by the botanist Linnaeus. The indigenous name 
of the bark in Peru is quina-quina; it has saved countless 
lives for it is the natural source of quinine, once man’s only 


weapon against malaria. 
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The Chinchona is an evergreen tree which is native to 
the well-watered eastern slopes of the Andes near the 
equator. Although it has been successfully grown in other 
parts of the world, it is still exported from Peru and 
neighbouring Republics. 

In almost all the important commercial centres of 
these countries and throughout South and Central America, 
branches of the Bank of London and South America serve 
the needs of traders. Reports on local produce markets, 
trading conditions, exchange regulations and economic 
affairs in general are sent by the branches to the Bank’s 
Head Office; the contents of these reports are published 
in our Fortnightly Review, which is distributed to our 


customers and correspondents. 




















BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 


MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET. BRADFORD: IQ SUNBRIDGE ROAD 


CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE : TALACKER 35> ZURICH 











ia AUSTRALIA 
HR to-day... 


The production of newsprint from hardwood was 
originally thought to be impracticable. But after 
twenty years of research satisfactory processes 
were developed, and a Tasmanian mill — the only 
one in the world using these processes — com- 
menced production in 1941. It now supplies more 
than a quarter of Australia’s requirements. 
Although there are over 500 species of gum trees 
in Australia, at present only one species can be 
used for making paper. 
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The Bank of New South Wales has always 
assisted in the growth of Australian industry and 
has recently published a booklet of factual infor- 
mation entitled “Establishing a business in 
Australia”. A free copy of this may be obtained 
from — 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2—D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


Paper from Australian hardwood, Tasmania 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 





GB.5503.C 
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Map of Manufacture 


See censuses of production have been taken in 
Britain since the war, and it is fair to say that some 
information from every one has now been published, 
directly or indirectly: but the Board of Trade has not 
said quite its last word on any of them. All the reports 
about individual industries from the full census held 
in 1948 and the less detailed ones in 1949 and 1950 
have now been published, and the Board of Trade has 
published one report summarising and comparing 
these three years’ reports with the last full prewar 
census, held in 1935; it has promised, but not yet 
produced, a further summary. Most of the reports 
on particular industries from the full census held in 
19§I are out, too, and last month a summary of certain 
data from this census-and the sample census held in 
1953 was published in the Board of Trade fournal. 
No data from the first sample census held in 1952 
have been published as such, but data from it have 
been used in the last three years’ Blue Books on 
National Income and Expenditure. And this year’s 
blue book, which appeared this week, has as usual 
telied to some extent upon very tentative advance 
estimates from the full census taken this year in respect 
of 1954—although a fair number of firms in this 
country have still 40 send in the forms they were asked 
to fill in for last year. 

This lengthy but continuous progress through the 
Statistical assembly line, therefore, does not prevent 
the census of production from being used, fairly 
quickly and in cumulative detail, for its main practical 
purpose—to provide a basis and benchmarks for the 
Government’s day-to-day (and year-to-year) statistical 
information about industry. It is the main source of 
information about industry’s capital expenditure, its 
wage and salary bill (as to salaries, indeed, almost the 
only available source), and its stocks of materials and 
work in progress. When more frequent special 


inquiries begin to be made upon such matters, as for 
example the sample inquiries already made into stocks 
and about to be made into capital expenditure, the 
census provides both the “sampling frame ” and the 
essential periodical check upon such data. In itself, 
moreover, the census is the only comprehensive collec- 
tion of data about the structure of industry (and 
particularly of manufacturing industry) that bears com- 
parison over fairly long periods and brings out in detail 


the course of development and change in British 
industry. 


* 


The British census, as has been said, is primarily 
a census of manufactures, and the primary effect of 
comparing the run of postwar figures with the census 
of 1935 is to delineate the substantial growth of manu- 
facturing in the British economy since before the war, 
and the radical shift that has taken place within manu- 
facturing between two major groups of industries— 
hard goods and soft. The table on page 874, com- 
paring manpower and net output, sets 1935 against 
the latest year available, 1953; the growth in total 
manufacturing, and the expansion of metal and 
engineering industries in relation to the textile indus- 
tries, was already clear from the first postwar census 
taken for 1948, though both processes have continued. 
It has been calculated, partly on the basis of the census, 
that the rise in the value of manufacturing output 
shown in that table—from {£1,226 million in 1935 to 
£5,397 in 1953—represented an increase of between 
60 and 70 per cent. in volume. Full figures of man- 
power are not available back to the mid-thirties, but 
it seems likely that in 1935 (admittedly a year of 
depression) little more than a quarter of the total work- 
ing population were employed in the manufacturing 
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industries; by 1953 they employed about a third. The 
rise in their contribution to national output—in 1953 
they contributed about 37 per cent of the gross national 
product—has probably been even greater. 


Though current labour and output statistics give an 
up-to-date indication of the way in which particular 
industries are expanding or contracting, changes in the 
value of output of these industries are derived from 
the census of production and for the most part are 
published only in its reports. The table shows 
how far the growth of metals and engineering and 
the relative decline of the textile industries had gone 
by 1953. Metal manufacture and the engineering 
industries employed about 37 per cent of the manu- 
facturing labour force in 1935 to produce about 36 
per cent of manufacturing output by value ; in 1953 
they had some 49 per cent of the employees and pro- 
duced 49 per cent of manufacturing output. The 
“soft goods” industries had increased their labour 
force hardly at all in a period of general growth, 
so that their share of the total fell from nearly 30 per 
cent to 20 per cent ; and though prices inflated their 
output to three times the 1935 value by 1953, this 
represented only about 15 per cent of manufacturing 
value in 1953 against 20 per cent in 1935. 

The value of net output—industry’s turnover less the 
cost of the materials it uses—naturally reflects price 
changes that vary widely between different industries. 
It is not an accurate guide of changes in the volume of 
output. For example, the net output of the chemical 
industries, which in this table includes oil refining, does 
not show the relative increase in output value between 
1935 and 1953 that might have been expected. The 
ordinary indices of production since the war are better 
measures of physical output, and it is possible on the 
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basis of the census to link these back to prewar years. 
In these “ real” terms, the volume of output in chemi- 
cals has probably more than doubled since 1935, while 
the output of the metals, engineering and vehicles 
industries may have risen by about go per cent, but 
the volume of output in the textiles, leather and clothing 
industries seems hardly to have increased at all sinc: 
1935. However, net output in money terms does offer 
valid measure of the worth that the economy puts on 
the products of different industries. 

Estimates of changes over long periods in the “ real ” 


output of particular industries* require secondary 


research into the census data, inside the Government's 
st#istical machine. or outside it. A vast array of 
information (as manufacturers know to their cost) has 
been collected in successive postwar censuses—for 
example upon the size of industrial establishments, on 
purchases and stocks of materials, methods of distribu- 
tion, fuel and power consumption and capacity, upon 
the employment of production operatives and other 
workers, and upon services obtained from outside. 
This awaits similar secondary digestion; but it 
only gradually becomes available to outside research 
workers and frequently needs the full results of severa’ 
censuses to make it clearly meaningful. Because on!; 
one full postwar census has as yet been completely 
published—and because the research worker inside the 
department may be able to draw upon the origina! 
data to clarify his analysis, which an outsider can cd 
much less easily—one has mainly to rely upon 
officials, when they have time to do such work. 

Some of the secondary studies to which the census 
data lend themselves would be of wider than academic 

*E.g., “ Industrial Production, 1935 and 1948,” by B. €. 
Brown, Board of Trade. London and Cambridge Economic 
Service, December, 1954. 
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PRODUCTIVITY, INVESTMENT & LABOUR COSTS 


(Industrial Establishments employing more than 10 people) 
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258 4-8 | 297 4-0 |} 46), 215 4-0 | Bricks, glass, cement, etc..... 21-0 71) 108 } 
207 3-9 378 5-1 89 | 7-3 | 409 7-6 | Chemicals (incl. oil) ......... 106-1 | 281 | 426 4 
362 6-7 | 538 | 7-2 88 7-2 | 478 8-9} Metal manufacture .......... 62-9 117 177 oF 
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interest. Is production tending to become more con- 
centrated into larger factories, and does this seem in 
any industries or all to be associated with greater 
efficiency ? How far are high output per head and 
high capital investment associated ? Similarly, the 
variation of output per head, of outside purchases, 
stocks and capital investment between industries, 
and even within industries—all these are matters 
of interest to a wide variety of industrial managers 
as well as to the academic economist. Those 
managers are the main suppliers of data for the census 
of production—the recent Verdon-Smith committee 
indeed considered it “ certain that the cost to industry 
is greater, and perhaps very substantially greater, 
than the cost to Government”—but for the 
most part they find the census of no direct use at all. 

The almost universal complaints from industry 
voiced last year did not persuade the Verdon-Smith 
committee that the census should be abandoned or even 
greatly curtailed ; it decided, rightly, that full censuses 
were required about every three to five years, and 
sample censuses in between. It would have been a 
great pity if industry’s complaints had swayed the 
verdict in the other direction. But they remain genuine 
and largely justified complaints. The Board of Trade, 
having re-established its right to impose this chore 
upon industry, should at the same time do its best 
to reduce it to the minimum that is useful and to offer 
industry some direct return for its trouble. 

The Board is certainly attempting to simplify the 


Rating and 


HE Rating and Valuation (Miscellaneous Provi- 

sons) Act 1955, which received the Royal Assent 
on the 27th July, 1955, has been variously described. 
It has been called “a purely tidying-up measure,” 
and “a temporary step in the direction of making 
an unworkable and indefensible system of rating 
work.” What the Act will do is to enable the 
long-delayed process of revaluing properties to become 
effective from April 1, 1956, on the best basis that can 
be devised at the moment. 

The process of revaluation after the war started with 
the Local Government Act, 1948, which transferred the 
responsibility for making valuations for rating from the 
local authorities to the Board of Inland Revenue—thus 
taking a major step towards uniformity in valuation. 
The 1948 Act also provided a new basis for assessing 
dwelling houses on the basis of the cost of building in 
1939, leaving other hereditaments to be assessed on 
current rental values. It was then intended that the 
first postwar revaluation should take place in 1952, but 
the date proved impracticable, and there has been a 
series of postponements. By the New Valuation Lists 
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form of questionnaire’ it will use in future censuses, 
particularly for the smaller factories and workshops. 
It may thus, incidentally, be able to hasten the sending 
in of forms by industry—which remains the first 
major delay in the successive time-lags that put 
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publication back. It needs also, however, to consider 
increasing the effort it is prepared to expend on secon- 
dary studies designed to elucidate and clarify some 
of the implications of the vast mass of data it is 
accumulating, if not indeed to include some interpreta- 
tive discussion in the individual reports as they appear. 
Not least, it might consider the presentation of these 
serried facts to the weary reader—whether it can 
render the dreary green booklets in which they appear 
slightly less repellent. 


Valuation 


(Postponement) Act, 1952, the earliest date of opera- 
tion became April 1, 1956. In 1953 the Government 
came to the conclusion that the 1948 Act cost basis for 
valuing dwelling houses would produce anomalous 
results and it legislated in the 1953 Valuation for 
Rating Act for a reversion to a rental basis, but still 
on 1939 values. Astute timing both before and after 
the election has minimised any political impact on the 
electorate. The general provisions of the Act do not 


-apply to Scotland. 


The new procedure for preparing valuation lists and 
for obtaining alterations in them is—from the public 
angle—the most important aspect of the new Act. The 
deposit of draft valuation lists has been prescribed by 
Statute as far back as the Union Assessment Act, 1862, 
and was continued, in a new code, by the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, 1948. This gave the ratepayer his 
main opportunity for objecting to assessments and 
for securing the correction of erroneous and excessive 
figures. Those draft lists are now to be abolished—so 
that the 1948 code is still-born. The valuation officer 
will now prepare the list, sign it not later than Decem- 
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ber 31st, and send it to the local authority, when it will 
become open to inspection. The ratepayer will not lose 
his right of objection ; he can propose an alteration at 
any time within twelve months after the new valuation 
comes into force. If he does, he will meanwhile con- 
tinue to pay no more in rates than last year. The reason 
for the new procedure is that without it the machinery 
. would be hopelessly clogged with objections, for new 
assessments will almost invariably be higher than the 
present ones. The ratepayer’s first indignation will, it 
is hoped, be mollified when he gets his demand note 
and finds little change in the sum he is required to pay. 
A lower poundage should offset the higher assessment, 
but that is peering into the future. 


* 


During the progress of the Bill several important 
topics were debated ; they included the re-rating of 
industry and agriculture, the rating of site values and 
the assessments of public utilities and of electricity and 
transport undertakings. But the fiercest arguments 
raged round the rating of shops, offices and commercial 
premises, which are to be assessed on current rental 
values, whilst houses are to be assessed on the (pre- 
sumably lower) basis of 1939. This does not originate 
with the new Act ; it is inherited from the 1948 Act. 
But grave fears have been expressed about the economic 
effects on small shopkeepers, and the Minister had to 
promise to re-examine and possibly to introduce amend- 
ing legislation as soon as the actual effects became clear. 
Estimates of the effects have already been attempted by 
various experts. The most frequently quoted estimate 
is that house assessments will rise by up to 50 per cent, 
whilst those of shops and commercial premises will go 
up by 200-300 per cent. 

In a recent paper in the Journal of Public Administra- 
tion, Mrs Ursula K. Hicks, taking a hypothetical 
example, shows that houses in the area selected, which 
at present contribute about 70 per cent of the rate 
revenue, would as a result of the revaluation contribute 
only 56 per cent, whereas business premises whose share 
is now 30 per cent would in future provide 44 per cent. 
Lord Wise, in the House of Lords, looking at the 
national figures, said that householders at present con- 
tributed annually some £200 million in rates (about 
60 per cent of the total) ; shopkeepers contributed about 
£68 million (20 per cent) ; and industrial hereditaments 
£14 million (4 per cent). He was advised that the rate 
charges for shops and so forth under the new arrange- 
ments would rise to 30 per cent—“‘ a heavy burden upon 
that particular class of business people.” The Lord 
Chancellor thought, however, that any forecast of this 
kind would be unhelpful in the extreme. “There are so 
many anomalies in the current lists, both as between in- 
dividual properties and as between rating areas, that any 
conclusions as to the general trend would be more likely 
to be invalid than valid in particular instances.” More- 
over, he added, there was the variability of the rate 
poundage. But despite the Lord Chancellor’s observa- 
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tions there seems no doubt that householders under the 
new arrangements will in general pay less in rates for the 
time being, while shopkeepers will undoubtedly pay 
more, and so to a lesser extent will industry. 

Four questions arise: 


(1) Will local authorities, hitherto deterred by a rate 
figure exceeding twenty shillings in the pound, begin to 
increase their expenditure and so put up the rate pound- 
age again? 

(2) Will the field of rent-restricted properties be 
changed by the revaluation? 


(3) Will Schedule A Income Tax assessments go up with 
increased rating assessments? 


(4) What will happen about water rates which are based 
on rateable values? 


On the first question it is well known that some local 
authorities have been “scraping the barrel,” and they 
may try to get some more rate money ; but in general 
it is unlikely that local authorities, in the next year at 
least, will embark on large-scale increases of expendi- 
ture, though they have heavy commitments for the 
future. On the second question it seems clear that 
revaluation will not move existing houses in or out of 
the Rent Acts: the material figure for rent control is 
the rateable value in 1939, or in the case of property 
erected between 1939 and 1954, the first rateable value 
placed upon that property. On the third point, the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury has stated that “ the 
new rating valuation’ will not automatically result in a 
revision of assessment for income tax Schedule A. No 
such revision could be made without fresh legislation.” 
On the question of water rates, an amendment to the 
Bill accepted in the House of Commons leaves flexi- 
bility to water undertakings. An assurance was also 
given that the undertakings, which are responsible 
statutory bodies, would be unlikely to seek to obtain a 
greater income from consumers than they need ; in any 
event, they are subject to a special provision in the 
Water Act whereby on application by local consumers, 
the Minister of Housing can if necessary make orders 
to alter the rates and charges which may be levied. 

The new Act enables the machinery to creak into the 
first revaluation of properties since the 1930’s, but its 
best friends do not claim that it answers all the ques- 
tions that must arise. More will be heard of these. 
They include the basis of assessment of houses in rela- 
tion to shops and offices ; the rating of public utilities 
and nationalised undertakings ; the relief given to chari- 
table organisations ; and the procedure for making lists 
and registering objections. Some major questions also 
remain to be settled. There will be continued pressure 
for the re-rating of industry and of agriculture. The 
advocates of rating of site values will insist on being 
re-heard. If the rating system is to continue (and there 
appears to be no practical alternative) many changes 
may flow from the prospective reorganisation of local 
government and the ancillary review of the system of 
Government grants. A succession of further legislative 
measures on rating and valuation seems unavoidable. 
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parts of the world, Yale trucks are speeding the handling of 
materials of all kinds. Bags, crates, drums, boxes and a host of 
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knows Now. 


TO BACK PRODUCTION WITH RESEARCH 


For nearly 50 years, the Avro Organisation have 
been making aviation history. The key to their 
unfaltering progress is production research — 
an essential counterpart to design research. 

In aeronautical engineering, all the questions 
must be asked . . . all the answers must be 
accurate! New materials and new methods 

of construction must be tried and proved by 
production research. Currently, Avro are faced 
with the problem of manipulating and fabricating 
titanium parts and this involves hundreds of test 
specimens. Production research also helps in the 
development of new manufacturing techniques — 
from heat treatment to the sealing of pressurised 
structures —and special equipment for eveniual 
use on the production lines. Even a simple rivet 
can be improved, as Avro have shown by making 
them to finer tolerances than ever before 
attempted. These are just a few instaiices of how 
tireless and continual research helps to make 
better, faster aircraft—more quickly. 

Now reaping the benefits of all this 
experience, skill and sheer hard work is 
the famous Avro Vulcan, the world’s first 
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A Raily in The Market 


T is argued in the market that had bank rate been raised 
I this week it might have made little immediate difference 
10 prices except naturally at the short-dated end of the gilt- 
edged list. The pattern of yields—with the medium-dated 
stocks showing the highest yields—is already so unusual as 
to suggest that an ultimate further rise in Bank rate is partly 
discounted. And, paradoxically, for-the shorter view a 
technical rally in the market was already due after the fall 
of the last few weeks. Such a rally has occurred and affected 
both gilt-edged and industrials. Between Monday and 
Wednesday the Financial Times index of Government 
securities rose from 87.05 to 87.74 and the industrial index 
from 190.8 to 194.3. In the gilt-edged market a little buy- 
ing, probably by pension funds, was reported ; the Govern- 
ment broker, mindful of the impending maturity of the 
1955 Serial Funding Stock, has throughout the declining 
market remained a net—but not a pressing—seller. If the 
maturing stock itself cannot be bought, the next best thing 
is to make room for its successor by selling other securities 
from public holdings. In industrials a slight increase in 
buying came with the opening of the new account. Business, 
however, remained small. 

If excuse for the rally be needed, it can be found in the 
fact that there were at last slight signs that the policy of 
credit restriction was having an effect. The sharp drop in 
the August hire-purchase figures was a visible sign, just as 
the tightening of the local authority loan charges was an 
earnest of an intention to persevere with credit restriction in 
one clearly defined direction. But many could accept the 
change in the market tone as a technical rally and a welcome 
breathing space. It made possible the announcement of 
three new issues. Of these the Kenya Power Company’s 
prospectus for the issue of £7,500,000 53 per cent deben- 
ture stock 1975/85 at £101 is perhaps the most important. 
Subscription lists open on Tuesday ; of the total amount 
£3} million is being subscribed by the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation and £1 million has been reserved for 
subscription in Nairobi, so that the amount to be sold in 
London is £3 million. Beecham Group are also to offer 
2,268,750 new §s. ordinary shares at 21s. per share. The 
offer is made to shareholders in the proportion of one for 
eight. Gallaher, the tobacco company, also proposes to 
raise £2} million of new capital in a complicated rights issue 
that consists of 14 million 54 per cent £1 preference shares 
at par and I million Ios. ordinary stock units at 25s. per unit. 

For most investors the present rally in markets is a chance 
te look and think ahead—as far ahead, perhaps, as the first 
week in October, when the future may then seem clearer. 
It is then that the seasonal pull against sterling should have 
reached its climax. It is then that the Lord Mayor’s banquet 
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for the bankers and merchants of the City will provide the 
only occasion in the year when the Chancellor and the 
Governor speak to the same audience. From that gathering 
a year ago the first warning of trouble ahead came—and 
passed almost unheeded. By the first week of October also 
the replacement of the £524 million of 3 per cent Serial 
Funding Stock 1955 (due for redemption in November) 
will, if it has not already been tackled, be calling for 
immediate action. 


Local Loan Rates Rise Again 


NOTHER rise and a steep one has come in the rates that 
A the Public Works Loan Board’ charges for the money 
it lends to local authorities. This, the fourth increase in 
PWLB rates this year, came surprisingly on Tuesday, with- 
out waiting for the bank rate decision and without waiting 
for the London and Cambridge Economic Bulletin on 
Wednesday to accuse the Government of “seeking 
a reduction in total demand that would not appear 
in any of the components—save perhaps for hire 
purchase transactions. .. .” At least one of the sectors 
that is selected for the squeeze is now clearly identified : 
local authority capital expenditure will feel the pinch. 

Not for more than a generation (since March, 1932) 
have the local authorities had to pay § per cent 
on their long-term borrowings from the Government. 
And for the moment they have nowhere else to 
turn for capital The bankers can no longer be 
used, as the Uttoxeter Council has found to its cost. 
No local authority with sound advice would choose this 
moment to float a loan in the market. The authorities 
must thus, with effect from September 7, pay what must 
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seem to them a penal rate for their borrowings. The new 
rate does not affect earlier advances still outstanding, but 
it does affect all money actually drawn (not the loans sanc- 
tioned) after September 7, and will remain in force through- 
out the life of those loazs even if rates are subsequently 
lowered again. To any keca) authority that does not believe 
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that dearer money has come for a long stay, the incentive 
to avoid borrowing now is therefore strong. 


The new scale of charges, though strict; is not excessive. 
The Public Works Loan Board reckons to base its charge 
on what it has itself to pay, and the yield on medium-dated 
British Government stocks is now approaching 54 per cent. 
Over the three weeks since the PWLB charges were revised 
on August 13 it has reached that level without any move 
in Bank rate. If a local authority could float a loan in the 
market today, it would have to offer a gross redemption 
yield higher than that. The new charge, incidentally, will 
raise the cost of local authority mortgages under the Hous- 
ing Act and the Small Dwellings Acts to 54 per cent, 
which is for once the same rate as most building societies 
charge. 


Gold Reserves under Strain 


I‘ the financial markets, as in Whitehall, it was known 
that the British gold and dollar figures as at the end 
of August would be bad. Sterling had been under much 
strain through the month and had often received the support 
of the Exchange Equalisation Account. Nothing had 
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happened—not even the Chancellor’s reaffirmation on July 
25th of the intention to maintain the sterling dollar rate 
at $2.80—sufficient to restore the confidence of foreign 
financiers and merchants. . The Continent continued 
through last month to hold as little sterling as it dared, 
and to anticipate its sterling payments and delay its sterling 
purchases. The actual figures, shown below, were a loss 
of $87 million of gold dollars and a deficit of £28 million 
($78 million) with the European Payments Union, due to 
be settled this month. This compares with a loss of $136 
million of British reserves in July. It was a grim figure— 
neither worse nor better than had been feared. 


An “ August drain ” on the sterling area’s gold and dollar 
reserves is customary arising partly from the heavy pay- 
ments for North American grain, and partly from the 
expenditure by British tourists in Europe. This year two 
special factors have to be added. The dock strike of the 
early summer is now affecting gold and dollar reserves. The 
trade returns for June and July showed exports heavily 
reduced, while imports actually increased and that un- 
balance is seeping through into the payments accounts. The 
August reserves were also burdened with a payment of 
$36 million in settlement of the £25 million deficit with 
the European Payments Union for July. The deficit with 
EPU for August was itself worse at £28 million, and under 
the new rules it has to be paid three-quarters in gold and 
only one-quarter in credit. It will thus require a payment 
of no less than $59 million next week. 





Another “Odd Year” Payments Crisis ? 
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HE dollar accounts of the sterling 
ii area have been consistently worse 
this year than in 1953 and 1954; the 
block diagram on the right plots the net 
deficit before taking account of defence 
aid and special capital items. But the 
chart shows that the fall in the reserves 
was still modest in comparison with that 
experienced in 1949, and in marked 
contrast with the collapse of 1951. The 
present level of the reserves of $2,457 
million, although the lowest for two 
years, is still nearly $800 million above 
the low point reached in April, 1952. 
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Cartel in Copper Products 


EW members of the public would know a “semi- 
F manufacture of copper or copper-based alloys” if 
they saw one, and the conclusion of the Monopolies Com- 
mission that price-fixing among the makers of these products 
is against the public interest is hardly an occasion for 
generating synthetic public indignation. The fact that the 
manufacturers of these goods—primarily copper and brass 
plate, sheet, strip, rods, wire and tubes—have had agree- 
ments to quote common prices for years past (in one case 
for 34 years) is well known to the industrial customers who 
buy this metal ; it is true of other metals that they buy ; 
and on the whole those of them who discussed it with the 
Commission “ were not critical of the common price policy.” 
It is in no way an uncommon practice in British industries, 
nor until recently considered anything but entirely respect- 
able. That makes it none the less depressing. 

Since the price of virgin copper now makes up so large 
a proportion of the cost of these products, the effects of 
price agreement in this industry appears to its customers 
essentially as a standard margin for conversion. The 
industry’s 140 manufacturers are mostly members of twelve 
trade associations, ten of them further organised into the 
British Non-Ferrous Metals Federation ; these fix prices, 
collaborate in submitting tenders, regulate resale prices and 


‘ commissions to agents, and offer “loyalty ” and aggregated 


rebates to customers in respect of the goods bought from 
all member companies. The industry participates in an 
European agreement to sell at the home trade prices in 
certain competing countries, and to quote other export prices 
in accordance with a common international list. The effect 
that these agreements have on imports seems to the Com- 
mission to be against the public interest, but their effect on 
exports not necessarily so (if prices were freed, it reasons, 
British manufacturers might get more business, but probably 
at lower prices). There are some manufacturers outside 
these price rings, but these do not greatly undercut ring 
prices (and, indeed, lose business from customers who dis- 
like cut prices if they do quote too low). Whether the 
Government will order the abolition of most of these agree- 
ments, as the Commission suggests, or wait for further 
reports and more general legislation on such restrictive 
practices, remains to be seen. But the industry’s confidence 
that it will be able to register its agreements and later to 
justify them before another tribunal may be misplaced. 
The Commission’s investigation has already been far more 
thorough than any tribunal could make. 


Miners Turn Down Italians 


HIS week’s meeting between the National Union of 

Mineworkers and the National Coal Board about man- 
power for the mines was expected, to have quietly if not de- 
cently, to re-inter the proposal to import Italians that the 
Coal Board resuscitated only a few weeks ago. The only 
Miners who are unmixedly in favour of the idea are 
those in areas where no Italians are needed anyway. 
It is not surprising that the NUM _ should be 
anxious to show willing in other ways; but is any 
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joint investigation of the labour situation at particular 
pits that are losing men likely to be more than a 
show ? It is true that Mr Arthur Horner (who is reported 
to be personally anxious to bring in the Italians) has been 
attempting to awake the miners to their problem by calcu- 
lating how many extra men the industry needs to produce 
the 240 million tons of coal that he believes are needed 
now and will be for a long time. His guess—based essen- 
tially, it appears, upon roughly the current level of pro- 
ductivity—is that 100,000 men are needed over the next 
year, or about 40,000 more than the normal “ wastage ” of 
men leaving the industry annually. It would mean a larger 
labour force than was proposed in the Coal Board’s long- 
term plan, which would have allowed manpower in the 
industry gradually to decline—though not in these interven- 
ing years. Indeed, if Mr Horner did get his 40,000 extra 
men on the labour force, the mines might be hard put to 
employ them usefully ; the Board’s own guess at its current 
requirements is about 17,000. The comparison, however, 
seems entirely academic ; neither figure seems likely to be 
reached. 


Industry Turns to Oil 


N the first six months of this year, while industrial output 
I was about 6 per cent higher than in the first half of 
1954, coal consumption in the industries covered by the 
production index rose by only about 1} million tons—less 
than 2 per cent. But industry used about 700,000 tons 
more of the black oils—fuel oil, gas oil and diesel oils (not 
counting the growing quantities of diesel oil used for road 
vehicles). This rise of 23 per cent compared with the first 
six months of 1954 shows the extent to which industrial 
fuel consumers (and one secondary fuel producer, the gas 
industry) have been turning to oil to supply their marginal 
fuel needs. In the six months total inland consumption of 
black oils amounted to 3,212,563 tons, while 112,402,000 
tons of coal were used. At the very conservative reckoning 
of a ton of oil as equivalent to 1} tons of coal, this would 
means that industry’s rise in output was achieved with an 
increase of nearly 5 per cent in its consumption of all fuels. 

For the oil refiner, this raises familiar questions of balance 
in output. Although with the summer months motor spirit 
regains its first place among the industry’s products in 
tonnage delivered, this was only 6 per cent higher over 
the first six months. Deliveries of fuel oil, on the other 
hand, were as much as 24 per cent higher. It is scarcely 
surprising that Britain is now needing to supplement the 
output of its refineries with net imports of the black oils. 


Spring Spending 


Yi influence that the sunny summer has had on the 
volume and pattern of spending will not be seen for 
months ; the latest official estimates stop short at the end 
of June, and even for the second quarter they do not cover 
the full range of consumer expenditure. But they do 
suggest that the increase in spending is slowing down. 
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Expenditure on food is shown to have been up by £60 
million on the first quarter’s figure, a smaller increase than 
that of £69 million between the first and second quarters 
of 1954; and a bigger slice of this year’s increase reflects 
higher prices than a year ago. At 1948 prices the 
increase amounted to less than 24 per cent, against an 
increase of 3} per cent in the volume of food purchases in 
the second quarter of 1954. More significant still is the 
decline shown this year in purchases of household goods— 
by £9 million to £224 million. This contrasts with an 
increase of £10 million in the second quarter of 1954. This 
plainly reflects the impact of the February restrictions on 
hire purchase, which depressed sales of furniture and gas 
and electric appliances. Expenditure on clothing rose 
sharply, as is usual at this season. The increase of 22 per 
cent was only fractionally greater than a year earlier. 


Security Restrictions Relaxed 


HOSE who believe that freedom in currency and in trade 
T should still be the aim of policy may be heartened by 
the small, but not insignificant, relaxation of currency and 
of security control that the Bank of England has granted 
this week. While the tighter money policy is still in pro- 
gress and sterling is still under pressure the slow process 
of giving greater administrative freedom tc the exchanges 
goes on. The relaxation itself is threefold: first, foreign 
residents may now ship the sterling bearer securities they 
have bought ; they no longer have to Jeave them (as British 
residents do) in authorised depositories in this country ; 
secondly security sterling and sterling securities may now 
be transferred to investors of the dollar area by other 
foreign holders. Thus a bridge with the dollar area that 
already enjoys a tenuous existence receives recognition: 
thirdly, blocked sterling, arising for example from the sale 
of a sterling security by a non-resident, may be invested in 


Price Price 


Sept. 2 


Japan 1924 (Assented) 
German (Dawes) Assented 
Canadian Eagle Bearer 
Shell Bearer 1358/9 

a security with a minimum life of five years instead of 10 
years ; the opportunity for eventually getting sterling 
out by buying a security that will be redeemed is thus 
improved, and savings 3 per cent 1965/75, which is tax 
free to non-residents, becomes available for their invest- 
ments. 


The immediate effect of the new rules was to bring extra 
business to the bond market in London and to a small 
section of the share market. Foreign investors had seen 
little attraction in buying sterling bonds that had to be 
deposited in London. Such bonds were no use as security 
against loans in the investor’s own country. Consequently 
prices in London had fallen out of parity with other centres, 
This table shows how prices moved in the first half of this 
week. Investors should note however that the new relaxa- 
tions apply to sterling securities only. No permission has 


been granted to export dollar or other foreign currency 
bonds. 
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Farnborough in Sunshine 


HE sun has shone kindly this week at Farnborough on 
the outward signs of prosperity in the British aircraft 
industry, on the crowded enclosures rented by the exhibitors 
—all striped awnings and flowers to the front and caterers’ 
vans to the rear. It has shone on the braid of the visitors, 
on the parked cars each turning into a little tin oven—and 
on the aircraft. Inevitably the main interest of this annual 
exhibition centres on the aircraft and their flying display, 
even though better pointers to the industry’s rate of progress 
can often be found in the big tent that holds the static 
exhibits: the engines, the aircraft controls, the fuel systems, 
electronics, self-sealing couplings, the gyros and the high 
pressure sealing rings and grommets in three choices: of 
rubber that are each essential parts of the completed aircraft. 
But it is becoming increasingly misleading to judge the per- 
formance of the industry by the number of new aircraft that 
it can demonstrate at Farnborough each year. British 
designers have never been culpable of lack of inventive 
resource—rather the contrary—but a great deal of their 
energies is being channelled off into work on guided missiles 
and they are still prevented on security grounds from demon- 
strating these or describing them. Both today and in the 
future this is going to reduce the number of aircraft projects 
on which they are working. 

Progress in aircraft development is always a two-stage 
affair ; first come the engines, and after that the aircraft 
that they are to power. This year’s exhibition marks the 
start of a new engine phase, the appearance of the power 
units that will give true super-sonic speeds and trans- 
continental ranges. The only engine fiying in the aircraft 
for which it was planned was Bristol’s Orpheus, driving the 
Folland Gnat straight upwards into the sun. Rolls-Royce’s 
Conway engine and de Havilland’s Gyron are being test- 
flewn in old multi-engined machines and in this harness 
neither engine can give much indication of performance. 
With the Conway flying, and the first test runs starting on 
the RB 109 turbo-prop engine whose proposed sale to 
American manufacturers sparked off such controversy last 
autumn, Rolls-Royce regains its position as the mainspring 
of engine development in this country. But its lead has 
been and is still being strongly challenged by the engine 
division of Bristol ; while de Havilland has—wisely—con- 
centrated its resources on one special line of development, 
the jet engines and the rocket motors that will together 
power the next generation of high-speed fighters. 


Fresh Engines, Familiar Aircraft 


“S. year and the year after the industry should be 
able to show this year’s new engines as they should 
be flown, in airframes tailored for them. This week the 


aircraft themselves were largely those with which 
Farnborough visitors are already familiar—Viscounts and 
Britannias, Hunters, Canberras, Javelins and even Swilts 
turning up in the new guise of fighter-reconnaissanc: 
aircraft. Of the really new aircraft, two were essentially 
conventional and designed for operation in rough country 
—Handley Page’s promising Herald transport and th: 
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Introducing 2 more 


: entirely WEW OFFICE PACEMAKERS 


THE ENTIRELY NEW THE ENTIRELY NEW 
ata = Multi-purpose ‘158’ 
Adding-Lister Bookkeeper 











Unique — every amount key its own motor bar. 


Absolutely no unproductive hand-motion. Greatest 


A versatile, highly automatic general-purpose 
bookkeeping machine designed specifically to bring 


ever speed. Greatest ever ease (1 or 2 totals). The the benefits of fully integrated machine accounting 
first radical development in adding machine design well within the financial compass of small busi- 
| since the introduction of electric operation. nesses. In all respects, a remarkable production. 


Demonstrations arranged to suit your personal convenience. Kindly write 


or ’*phone: The Accounting and Adding Machine Division of 


Che eee 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD. 206-216 Marylebone 





oo: 
ne 


Road, London, N.W.1. PADdington 7070. (Branches in all principal business centres) 
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eee ye a 


Too technical for the 


ee Ta Ty eins EA Cee re NOR Oe eae 


Board-room? 


We are speaking of refractories. Technical they certainly 

are ; and becoming more difficult for the non-specialist to cope 
with every day. Why not, then, leave them to the specialist ? 
Why drag them into the board-room? The difficulty is 

that refractories have so decisive an effect on costs, that no 


management can afford fo leave them out of it. 


Fortunately, a specialist can clear the technicalities out of 

the way, so that the essentials — such things as maintenance, 
fuel economy and productivity — stand out clearly. You 

will find many such specialists at Morgan Refractories. As the 
designers and operators of the most up-to-date refractories 


plant in Europe, their conclusions are worth having — if only 


2 
o 
: 
3 


to confirm your own. Their advice is very willingly given. 


ASK MORGANS ABOUT REFRACTORIES—THEY KNOW 


MODGAN 


efractories 


MORGAN REFRACTORIES LTD., NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TEL: NESTON 1406 
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smaller and even more rugged Twin Pioneer of Scottish 
Aviation, both of which are attracting a fair number of orders 
from overseas airlines. The English Electric P.1 fighter, 
still only a shadow of the aircraft that it is to become, was 
flying more than a year ago but was deliberately withheld 
from last year’s display. Only helicopters demonstrated any 
radical technical advance, with the appearance of several new 
designs including the monstrously noisy jet-driven rotor. 

In some cases these repeated appearances are the outward 
indication of development troubles in the factory ; in others 
they are simply a sign first, of the time that it takes to 
develop a modern aircraft and secondly, that the British 
industry and its civil and service customers are at last 
learning the wisdom of evolving from one proven design 
to another rather than leap-frogging each time into the 
unknown. It is a less dramatic but also a less heartbreaking 
policy—and one that has paid handsome dividends in France 
and the United States. 

The industry has introduced changes in the programme 
of the exhibition that are designed to counteract the 
impression of monotony that such frequent reappearances 
create. The point that the factories are delivering some 
aircraft in quantity was driven home by the passage of pair 
after pair of Valiant bombers, followed by a mass flight of 
Hunters. For the first time, an aircraft not built in this 
country, Avro Canada’s all-weather fighter, the CF 100, 
was allowed to take part in the display. These changes are 
likely to revive discussion inside the industry on two 
controversial points. Many consider that the display should 
no longer be held every year, but every two ‘years. They 
argue that technical progress is no longer fast enough to 
justify an annual display and the disruption that it causes 
in work at the factories. There is also growing argument 
about the type of flying now seen at the display. This is 
governed partly by the standard training received by all 
test pilots, partly by safety regulations laid down after the 
accident some years ago (which was not caused by the 
aircraft’s manoeuvres). The visiting Canadian fighter was 
demonstrated by one of the most famous test pilots of the 
immediate postwar displays, Jan Zurakowski, who now 
works in Canada, and the sight this week of his 17-ton 
fighter spinning softly down in the sunlight like a leaf was 
a sharp reminder of the versatility that was once a feature 
of British test pilots’ demonstrations, as distinctive as a 
signature. This individuality still appears in, for example, 
Roland Falk’s disrespectful handling of the big Vulcan 
bomber, but it is rarer than it was. 


A Cocoa Revival 


OCOA prices may have seen the worst. The first signs 
. of recovery came last month after the big group of 
British manufacturers decided that new crop Accra cocoa 
at 250s. a cwt was too good to be missed ; they bought 
30,000 tons—a large part of their annual requirements— 
from the British West African marketing board for shipment 
between October and March. Other consumers here and 
on the Continent who had been waiting for even lower prices 
also decided to buy, and dealers covered short sales. The 
board raised its prices in stages to 275s. a cwt, and now it is 
so well sold forward that it will not offer cocoa for shipment 
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later than January. Dealers are asking only a little less than 
the board, and the market is firm at about 270s. a cwt for 
October/January shipment, the discount of §s. a cwt com- 
pared with later deliveries reflecting the abundance of 
nearby supplies. 

A revival in consumption now that prices are less than 
half the record peak of 1954 is only a matter of time. In 
the United States, where consumption first fell away in 
response to high prices, the manufacturers are evidently ex- 
pecting a more than seasonal increase in sales in the fourth 
quarter, and are buying Brazilian cocoa freely to rebuild 
their stocks. As the decline in European consumption came 
later than in the United States, presumably the revival will 
also lag behind. The growth in consumption will bolster 
prices, but at what level ? That depends as much on this 
season’s supplies, which are still a matter of guesswork. The 
first tentative official estimate of the crop in the Gold Coast, 
the largest producer, will be issued later this month, and 
next month, when the main crop in Brazil comes forward, 
it should be possible to estimate total Brazilian production. 


S 


Copper Companies’ Progress 


N the last two years investors have grown more conscious 
I of the potentialities of the Rhodesian copper mining 
companies and the yield offered by the leading shares is 
no longer ultra-generous for companies exploiting a wasting 
asset. The rise in Rhodesian Selection Trust this week (at 


"3 | Years to June 30, 
1953 1954 | 1955 


| 
| 





Roan Antelope: 
Production (tons) ........ 87,307 88,678 82,697 
Profit before tax (£000) ... 9,353 8,037 9,883 


Mufuliva: 
Production (tons) ........ 76,089 87,972 


Profit before tax (f000) ... 7,467 8,414 


86,027 
11,130 


§6s. 3d. the §s. shares are 4s. 3d. up and yield £3 17s. 10d. 
per cent) reflects that new popularity, which is not confined 
to London. On the basis of a private listing in Paris this 
week there has been substantial French demand for 
Rhodesian Selection Trust 5s. units and a fortnight ago 
those units were the most active Wall Street stock. 

The fourth quarterly reports of the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust group of companies—Roan Antelope and Mufulira— 
for the financial year ended on June 30 should therefore be 
studied more closely than usual. They do not yet 
show the: dividends; they do not even show the 
year’s exact profit, for the calculations are made on the 
assumption that the provision for replacements remains 
unchanged and in rapidly expanding businesses that seldom 
happens. With those provisos the profits of Roan Antelope 
and Mufulira (which is owned to the extent of 63; per 
cent by Rhodesian Selection Trust) show the rise compared 
with the previous year that might be expected, though 
there was no further advance in profits in the final quarter 
notwithstanding favourable prices. 
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Shareholders will try to discover what effect the group’s 
new policy of selling copper at fixed prices to British 
consuiers has had on the past year’s results. The task 
is not easy: the financial year covers less than two months 
of that policy ; nothing like the whole output of the two 
companies is involved even over that period, for a sub- 
stantial tonnage has always been sold in America on a fixed 
price basis ; and lastly the figures are to some extent affected 
by the repurchase by each company of 3,236 tons of copper 
from the British government and its resale. The figures 
show that the revenue per ton in the full financial year, at 
a shade over £275 a ton, was a little higher than in the first 
three quarters of the year. As the market price in the last 
quarter was near the highest of the period, the year’s figures 
as a whole clearly include a sacrifice—probably small to the 
new method of selling. 

The group has not had second thoughts about its new 
selling policy. It has just raised its fixed price to British 
consumers to £360 a ton, following a rise in the open 
market price to £400 a ton. (The group has persistently 
sold below the market ever since in May it introduced a 
fixed price of £280 when the market price was £305 a ton.) 
The policy has been modified slightly in that the price is 
now subject to change at 24 hours’ notice, instead of being 
fixed for thirty days. The group would still prefer to 
guarantee stability for°a period and hopes to do so again, 
but the sharp fluctuations in the market have proved too 
much for it. 


HP Sales Decline 


HE latest batch of hire purchase restrictions introduced 
T at the beginning of August were clearly aimed largely 
at the motor trade, which had passed unscathed through 
the restrictions imposed in February. By accident or design, 
the previous restrictions fell mainly on furniture. Sure 

enough, hire  pur- 

‘he actiete chase sales of cars 

50 /- did drop heavily in 

NUMBER OF August—from 47,088 

40 ae in July to 35,370 and 

sales of the other 

30 durable goods on 
which HP Informa- 
tion collects figures 
fell too, the number 
of contracts for the 
month dropping from 
87,842 to 65,181. 
The movement is not 
Surprising; the 
Chancellor and the President of the Board of Trade gave 
themselves a flying start by imposing controls at the 
moment when hire purchase in the motor trade had reached 
its seasonal peak. The difficulty is now to disentangle the 
effects of government action from the normal seasonal 
decline. 

The drop in hire purchase motor transactions this year 
between July and August has been just short of 25 per cent, 
and the July figure may have been slightly inflated by 
anticipation. Last year, when hire purchase had newly 
been set free and was bounding upwards, the August drop 


Aug Aug Aug Aug 
1951 ‘52 ‘53 ‘54 
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was only 3 per cent; in each of the previous three years 
it has been in the region of Io per cent to 20 per cent. It 
looks as though the government and the calendar can share 
responsibility for this August’s fall about half and half. 
The Radio Industry Council’s figures of sales and of credit 
transactions run only up to July, and in that month were 


NUMBER OF HP CONTRACTS 


ee ee 


esha, | july, August, 
1954 | 1955 1955 


GK ovstniradetciteameadas 29,253 |. 47,088 | 35,370 
Commercial vehicles ........... 4,163 7,342 5,916 
Motor cycles and side cars...... 18,025 | -29,880 20,615 
MERIOEB 55 2or Oe Fa erect e 662 815 706 
Farm equipment 828 614 
Caravans E5353 1,452 


Sources : HP Information. 


still booming. Sales of radio sets jumped from 74,000 in 
June to 84,000 in July, and the percentage of them on credit 
rose from 40 to 41. Sales of television sets in the same 
month rose from 58,000 to 61,000, and the percentage of 
credit transactions rose from 57 to 61. 


Russia Sells More Wheat 


LTHOUGH Russia has had less in the way of agricultural 
A surpluses for export in recent years there are still 
several world commodity markets in which the potential 
threat of Russian sales is never far away. A _ bountiful 
harvest, a need for foreign exchange, or a purely political 
decision could bring Russia back into the market, and the 
quantities offered would not have to be large to have an 
important influence on prices. Grain is one of those 
markets. In the 1954-55 season exports of wheat from 


For Your Business Friends 


They would appreciate the Businessman’s Guide to Britain 
for 1956. The Guide is compiled by The Economist Intelli- 
gence Unit, and there are sections on:— 


What is Britain?—a picture of Britain in words and charts 
How to get to know things in Britain 
How to get about 


Britain’s major economic areas—descriptions and directories 
of thirteen areas 


Special events in 1956 
In addition, the Guide provides many hints for travellers. 
The Special Presentation Edition, obtainable in 


quantities of not less than one hundred, will be availab!c 
at the end of October. Details from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
22 Ryder Street, LONDON, S.W.1I. 
WHltehall 1511, Ext. 144 


Prone 
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[puter tdtas™ 


ON BUSINESS 
DICTATION 






MMiharchon manufacture at Whitehaven 





detergents and detergent raw materials 
and sell them throughoif” the> Worl 





After long research on business dictation, Remington 
Rand now offer the Remington Ultravox. Here at last 
is a dictating machine that incorporates all significant 
technical advances, all features that make for ease and 
flexibility of use. Here is a new conception of high- 
speed error-free dictation: you (and your secretary) 
are welcome to test it in your own Office. 


+ THIS IS REMINGTON ULTRAVOX 


You can use it on any desk or table corner — even in your 
car. It records faithfully at the noisiest conference or from 
the far end of your office. You can amend any dictation 
error by speaking over the mistake. Remington Ultravox 
sound carriers have a ten-minute recording capacity. They 
can be mailed like a quarto letter, erased and re-used time 
and again. As for the quality of tone and reproduction—try 
it for yourself. , 


eeceoeoeceeoeveoeeeeo eee ee ee 8 @ @ PRODUCTS LIMITED 


COUPON: | would like to know more about Remington Ultravox. 


Please * ask your representative to arrange a free demonstration [_] Cee! AGTH itl 1h ye Whitehaven, Neen 
* provide further information [_] (tick course of action required) g 
“ London Office: 140 Park Lane, W.1 


WAME S 
‘ 


POSITION... 


ONES eo 





REMINGTON RAND LTD, 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WCI 


Telephone : CHAncery 8888 ome 
a 
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One of four hydrogen-cooled generators 
supplying the CEA grid in Lancashire, this giant 
has an output of 75,000 RVA. It was 

built by Metropolitan-Vickers — and AEI. 


i 


A transistor like this — the smallest kind of valve — 
may be used in a deaf-aid, or in equipment 
that controls whole industrial plants. They are made 
by British Thomson-Houston — and AEI, 


LARGE AZ small 


Electrical equipment may weigh hundreds of tons or but 
a fraction of an ounce. This turbo-alternator is part of 
an installation which covers an acre of ground, the tiny 
transistor barely a thumbnail. Both are made by A.E.I. 
companies. Associated Electrical Industries is a practical 
partnership of great firms collaborating in research and 
economy of manufacture. 


An investment in AEI is an investment in all these companies 3 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
& 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 
& 

Birlec Ltd. 

& 

Coldrator Ltd. 

& 

The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 

& 

Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

& 

Newton Victor Ltd. 

& 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
& 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

& 

Sunvic Controls Ltd. 

Qe 
Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 

& 


Australian Electrical Industries Pty. Ltd. 





Rep e E ee 


Peet 
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Russia and the Danubian countries fell sharply ; according 
to Broomhall the total was only 360,000 tons, little more 
than half the quantities exported even in the previous two 
seasons. A few cargoes came to Britain at the beginning 
of the season ; then the Russians withdrew. 

This season the Russians say that they have “a lot” of 
wheat to sell, and they have already sold between 25,000 
and 30,000 tons to British millers. In quality Russian wheat 
is nearest to that of Argentina, hence prices of both tend 
to move together. Since Russian wheat began to be offered 
a month ago the price has fallen by over £2 to £25 12s. 
a ton cif, about ros. a ton dearer than Plate wheat. It 
remains to be seen how much Russia means by “a lot,” 
but Argentina, Australia and other producers of soft wheat 
must pray that the quantity will be small: there is too much 
soft wheat as it is. The Russians have not yet disclosed 
whether they will have maize to sell this season, but they 
have said that they will not be sellers of barley. 


Maiden O.F.S. Dividends 


HREE gold mines of the Orange Free State are to pay 
dividends this month. President Brand is to pay one 
shilling per 5s. share, President Steyn 6d., and Western 
Holdings 1s. 6d., all on September 30th. Thus the devel- 
opment of the gold resources of the Orange Free State 
—one of the bigger postwar industrial developments— 
bears first fruits, and appropriately all the first three 
dividends come from Anglo American, the group that 
has played the biggest role in financing the development of 
that goldfield. Coupled with the dividend announcement 
comes the reminder that President Brand and President 
Steyn will, in the terms of their flotation agreements, also 
repay to Welkom sums equal to the amounts of the divi- 
dends—{£650,000 from Brand and £325,000 from Steyn— 
towards repayment of the loans of £1,250,000 that Welkom 
made to each company in its early days. 

With those repayments still running and the mining com- 
panies still working up to maximum production—for which 
purpose a conservative dividend policy will be needed—it is 
obvious that the present dividends do not represent the best 
that shareholders can hope for. Nevertheless when a gold 
mine enters the dividend list an important landmark is 
passed. A hole in the ground can be worth anything. A 
mine that is earnings profits and paying dividends provides 
figures on which it can be valued. To do so is on occasion 
a sobering exercise, but it did the shares of these three 
companies no harm when investors started to do sums on 
Thursday morning. President Brand rose 73d. to 7§s., 
Western Holdings rose 1s. 103d. to 88s. 13d., and President 
Sieyn rose 3d. to 38s. od. 


No Convertibility at Constantinople 


rT HE delegation that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
[ taking with him this week-end to the meetings of the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank in 
Js1anbul outnumbers any previous British delegation to these 
eotherings. Yet the formal business to be transacted, 
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and decisions likely to be taken, do not outwardly justify the 
presence of this galaxy of senior officials from the Treasury 
and the Bank of England and other departments, Should 
a famous phrase be twisted to read “ Never have so many 
assembled for so little” ? Fortunately the importance of 
these annual meetings of the Bank and the Fund is not to 
be judged by the agendas, the opening speeches or the 
communiqués. Real value will again emerge from the 
private conversations of the finance ministers and central 
bankers around the lunch tables and cocktail bars. There 
will, for example, be useful opportunities in these private 
discussions to correct misconceptions about sterling policy 
and to undo some of the damage to confidence in sterling 
that sprang from the loose, hypothetical talk about the 
supposed virtues of flexibility in rates at the last OEEC 
meeting in Paris. Mr Butler should have an early oppor- 
tunity of stressing in those private discussions that there 
will be no convertibility at Constantinople. 

Above all, the Chancellor will be able to discuss the 
affairs of the sterling area with other Commonwealth 
ministers and their advisers. It is always a difficult tactical 
operation to assemble these men from the four corners of 
the earth ; but they are attracted by the Fund and Bank 
meetings, and although Istanbul may seem a strange venue 
for a discussion of the affairs of the sterling family the 
present moment is highly opportune. The Chancellor will 
be able to give his Commonwealth colleagues some indica- 
tion of the measures he has taken and those that are still in 
prospect for toughening the domestic economy. He will 
expect to receive some account of the comparable measures 
that are being taken in the other soft spots of the sterling 
area. 


Good Times For Lead and Zinc 


INCE Jead and zinc became the privileged wards of the 

American government in the middle of last year they 
have never looked back. Initially that government’s 
“ strategic ” purchases of surplus metal merely underpinned 
the market, but soon the recovery in American consumption 
plus the sustained demand in Europe led to a strong 
recovery in prices. In the past year lead has risen by £12 
to about £107 a ton and zinc has risen by £17 to about 
£93 a ton. The change-round in the prosperity of the 


INDUSTRIAL 
STOPPAGES 
IN BRITAIN 


TOTAL WORKING 
DAYS LOST 


[THOUSANDS] 


Cumulative figures 
throughout the year 
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American industry has been striking. Producers’ stocks 
have fallen from record heights to levels that are barely 
sufficient, output has increased, and consumption is high ; 
consumption of zinc in the United States this year will 
probably set a record. Imports, which were the bane of 
producers in 1953-54, are no longer a problem: imports 
‘ of lead have fallen, but more zinc has had to be imported 
. to meet a relentless demand. Only a small tonnage of these 
metals now goes into the strategic stock. 

This week the American producers raised the price of 
zinc by 3 cent to 13 cents a lb (£104 a ton) and the London 
market, which had long discounted most of that advance, 
rose by 30s. to £93 a ton. The time may soon come when 
producers could raise the price of lead by 4 cent to 153 
cents a lb (£124 a ton) without fearing that it would invite 
increased foreign shipments of lead to the United States ; 
the doubt is whether the government buyer would follow 
the market up. In both metals there is the possibility of 
some abatement in the terrific demands of the American 
motor car industry, but that can hardly dampen producers’ 


spirits as long as the American stockpile stands behind 
them. 


“Free” Sugar Ra'lies 


HE “free” world market in sugar has brightened up 
T .this month, though it is still weak compared with the 
early months of this year when Russia was mopping up the 
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surplus. The spot price has risen by six points to 3.27 
cents a lb fas Cuba, which is two points above the minimum 
in the International Sugar Agreement. Buying interest has 
broadened ; Japan has bought a large quantity from severa! 
countries, and this week Germany is reported to have bough: 
100,000 tons from Cuba. It is difficult to foresee a further 
expansion of demand that would lift prices much above the 
minimum, but the market may hold its recent gains. 
Supplies available for the next month or two should not 
be burdensome, thanks partly to the cut in export quotas, 
which are now back to the minimum tonnages in the agree- 
ment, and partly to the frost damage to the crops in Brazil 
and Argentina, two exporters that are not members of the 
agreement. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Republic of Korea became a member of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development last week. Its quota in 
the IMF and its subscription to the World Bank have both 
been fixed at $124 million. 


* 


Members of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange have 
approved the new contract for futures trading in long- 
staple cotton ; dealings will begin on September 27th when 


Company Notes 


EARLS COURT. With the certainty 
that premises stand idle for an uncertain 
part of each year, the profit from ex- 
hibition buildings is a hit-or-miss affair. 
After the added troubles of high construc- 
tion costs, this company soon got into 
difficulties, and has been in receivership 
since July, 1939. The premises were 
finally released from requisition in 1947, 
the Empress Hall let, and by 1954-55 
earnings had slowly climbed to £138,000, 
before charging depreciation or debenture 
interest. But accrued interest from 1939 
to last March had grown to £1,109,000, 
and major repairs and general reinstate- 
ment need up to £200,000. 

Now that there is full experience of 
postwar conditions, a financial reconstruc- 
tion might have been expected. It is not 
yet to be: it is put off for at least three 
years, on the ground that the potentialities 
of the buildings are not yet utilised to the 
full. The Receiver has felt hampered by 
lack of power to take business risks or 
carry out improvements, he has had no 
firm or realistic offer for the lease, and 
the law about the carry-forward of tax 
losses has only recently been changed. 

So it is proposed, after a general pay- 
ment on account of 20 per cent, or 
£124,670, to the First Debenture holders, 
to transfer any remaining cash (about 
£100,000) and other assets and the un- 


encumbered lease to a new operating 
company, who will run Earls Court on 
commercial lines for a minimum of three 
years—a period that can be extended. 

The present company, the rights of 
whose creditors and members remain un- 
changed, will be entitled to certain 
expenses and will hold the entire capital 
of the operator, though no dividend is 
expected or required during the 
moratorium. 

Among others, the Prudential Assur- 
ance, as trustee and as holder of £562,407, 
or 90 per cent, of the 4} per cent First 
Mortgage Debentures, supports the 
scheme. The Prudential also undertakes 
to provide at interest, if necessary, finance 
up to £150,000 at any one moment, and its 
consent would be required to any divi- 
dend while the loan is still outstanding. 

The Receiver’s remarks to members 
apply equally to creditors: “If the New 
Company proves sufficiently successful, 
they stand to benefit. . . . If the New Com- 
pany does not prove successful, or does 
not prove sufficiently successful, they will 
be in no worse position than at present.” 

The scheme, however, which indirectly 
discloses directors’ fees and administra- 
tive arrangements, does not entitle 
creditors to be told the financial terms 
on which the operating company is to be 
managed. 


the Alexandria market reopens. 


AMALGAMATED TIN MINES 
OF NIGERIA. Tin producers have 
good reason to count their blessings. In 
the last eighteen months the price of tin 
has been relatively stable within the not 
unprofitable range of £700 to {£750 a 
ton; a buoyant world consumption and 
the strategic purchases of the United 
States have nicely balanced world pro- 
duction. Early this year there was a 
possibility that the American govern- 
ment’s purchases would cease before the 
International Tin Agreement had been 
ratified, thus throwing the surplus on to 
the market. But it so happened that the 
political interest of the United States 
coincided with the interests of tin pro- 
ducers, and the surplus will continue to 
disappear into the strategic stock at least 
until next June. Before then, surely, 
Indonesia will have ratified the tin agree- 
ment, and the machinery for taking the 
surplus into a buffer stock and— 
ultimately—restricting production can be 
set up. Against that background the 
profit of Amalgamated Tin for the year 
ended March 31st seems appropriately 
stable, including a dividend of £77,099 
from Keffi Tin—the columbite pro- 
ducer. It was £1,484,069 aguinst 
£1,497,506 but the company has gained 
substantially from reduced taxation. Tax 
took £768,000 less investment allowances 
of £29,000, a net charge of £739,000, com- 
pared with £926,000. The third interim 
dividend (which is in effect the fina! pay- 
ment) is 25 per cent against 24 per cent 
making a tota! distribution of 45 per cent 
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against 44 per cent for the year. The 
company has also followed the now wide- 
spread move towards providing additional 
depreciation over and above statutory 
allowances. A total of £385,000 (£200,000 
from contingencies reserve and £185,000 
from the year’s profit) has been provided 
by the company. The subsidiaries have 
also provided an additional depreciation 
reserve of £57,057 against nil and a 
reserve for additional equipment of 
£325,000 against nil. These provisions, 
which surely point to a forward policy 
of mine development, come partly out of 
the undistributed balances which are 
drawn down from £345,653 to £197,104 
and partly out of current profits of the 
subsidiaries which, thanks no doubt to 
colombite, unlike those of the parent, 
were sharply higher. After tax, after the 
reserve for additional depreciation and 
after deducting the dividend paid to the 
parent company but before charging the 
reserve against additional equipment 
those profits were £276,451 against 
£113,131. The company can hardly cavil 
at the American government’s decision 
to withdraw from the market for colom- 
bite. The fantastic premiums paid under 
the American contracts were a windfall 
that could not be expected to last 
indefinitely. But the withdrawal is not 
reflected in the past year’s accounts. 


* 


CARPET MANUFACTURING 
& BLACKWOOD MORTON. 
The recent increase in carpet prices came 
too late to affect earnings now being pub- 
lished, and Carpet Manufacturing 
announces, without comment on the 
British results, a 14 per cent drop in total 
profits (after depreciation and other 
charges) in the year ended June 3oth. 
Associated companies in Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa had, after with- 
holding profits for some time, paid ex- 
ceptionally large dividends in 1953-54, 
partly with a view to their re-investment 
by the UK company, and a fall in income 





from this source from (£173,511 to 
£79,966 is not tragic. The chairman is 
to refer to these dividends again. They 
may still be exceptional, for they far 
exceed the investment income figures 
for earlier years. The dividend is main- 
tained at 12} per cent—not surprisingly, 
for it is still backed by high earnings, of 
nearly 36 (against 50) per cent, allowing 
for profits tax on a full distribution. 
Blackwood Morton, a much larger com- 
pany in the same trade, issuing its results 
for the same period and on the same day, 
reports a 9 per cent increase in group 
profit, after tax, of £368,204 against 
£338,780. This represents equity earn- 
ings, after the usual profits tax adjust- 
ment, a shade higher at 35 per cent; the 
I2 per cent dividend is repeated. 
Years to June 30, 


1954 1955 
Carpet Manufacturing :— £ £ 

Trading profit after 

GUNES «66 bntawasawe 288,868 197,975 
ROCEORONE sc ceneacs 402,379 277,941 
pe eee 207,500 132,500 
ME oon ccidcnccs 194,879 145,441 
Ordinary dividends .... 36,835 39,766 
Ordinary dividend (per 


QUE heeickactdsewss 12} 124 


Retathed profits ....... 152,682 100,069 
Blackwood Morton:— 

Depreciation ......... 266,168 272,281 

RONMR cc wek ced eewus 635,105 522,870 

Net profit .........00- 338,780 368,204 

Ordinary dividends .... 99,000 102,375 


Ordinary dividend (per 
cent.) .....----.eee- 12 12 
Retained profits ....... 239,780 265,829 
Special credits......... 30,000 
Comparison with Carpet Manufactur- 
ing is not as odious as might appear. 
The larger company’s earnings after 
depreciation but before tax appear to be 
8 per cent lower, the fall being made good 
by the reduced tax charge. It is however 
a good result, for the balance is struck 
after providing £58,752, against £11,117 
for inter-company profits on stock valua- 
tion, and it follows profits for 1953-54 
that were unusually high. At 22s. 6d. 
and ros. 6d., the £1 Carpet Manufactur- 
ing and the 5s. Blackwood Morton shares 
yield respectively £11 2s. and £5 14s. per 
cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: September 21st 


Next Contango Day: September 2lst 


Next Settlement Day: September 13th 

Markets continued to decline in the 
early part of the week, but an improve- 
ment soon took place and the old account 
closed on Tuesday above the worst. Since 
then the better tone has continued and 
though business has been at a low ebb, 
most sections show higher prices. With 
the exception of the “shorts” British 
Funds have all established new lows for 
the year during the week. 


The new regulations permitting the ex- 
port of bearer stocks and the freeing of 
“blocked ” sterling, caused rises in issues 
affected by the change, notably in 
Japanese and German bonds, but profit 
taking left most issues under the best. 
German 5 per cent Assented im- 
proved from 814 to 83 and the 4} per cent 
Assented from 150 to 1523. Unilever NV 
improved from 117s. 3d. to rigs. 9od., 
Canadian Eagle Bearer from 61s. 6d. to 
65s. 43d. 


Among industrials the Admiralty Radar 
contract stimulated Decca which put on 
2s. 3d. to 40s. 3d. Murex improved 2s. 
to 59s. 6d. on the Chairman’s statement. 
Dealings began in Beecham Group new 
ordinary nil paid at Is. premium, issued as 
rights in the ratio of 1 for 8 at 21s. per 
share. A. E. Reed were dealt in ex rights 
around gts. 3d. with the new nil paid 
Is. 9d. premium. The Farnborough air 
show has drawn attention to aircraft 
shares, a firm tendency prevailing with 
Hawker Siddeley in the lead, rising 3s. to 
57s. Od. 


Gold shares were firm and active before 
the maiden dividend declarations by 
Presidents Brand & Steyn and Western 
Holdings and improved further on this 
news, the older mines joining in the up- 
ward trend. A firm market developed in 
Coppers, record prices for the year being 
established in Nchanga at 17}, RST at 
57s. and Rhoanglo at 6;:. The oil market 
went ahead with BP up 3s. 9d. at 118s. od. 
and Burmah up 3s. 9d. at 78s. 9d. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 











Security Indices 








1955 Fined ao — 

Ord.* int.4 Pas Ord. 
Aug. 31... 194-1 | 99-03 4:45 5-01 
Sept. 1.. 193:9 | 98-78 4-50 5-01 
oy | as 192-5 98-23 4-56 5-05 
a 190-8 98-23 4-55 5-10 
ga Mees 192-1 68-56 4-48 5-06 
« ‘Sea Seem | S6-GR 4-48 5-01 
Total bargains 

1955, High| 233-9 | 115-97 1955 
(July 21)! (Jan. 7)] Aug. 31, 8,262 
» Low.) 175-7 98-23 [ Sept. 1] 7,575 
(Mar. 15)\(Sept. 2) ,, 2] 7,487 
1954, High} 184-0 | 118-10 x 5| 9,308 
(Dec. 31)\(Nov. 18) ,, 6| 7,590 
»  Low.. 131-1 111-78 - 7\ 8,928 

(Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5) 
55 == 100. = 100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


| | Net | - ‘ 
Prices, 1955 aa | Price, | Price Yield, | Gross Prices 1955 | Last Two | ORDINARY Price | Price, | Yield, 
Jan. 1 to 0 Se ot. 7 A Aug. 31,/Sept. 7) Sept. 7, | > |Jan.1toSept.7) Dividends | Aug. 31, Sept. 7) Sept. 7, 
ee GUARANTEED 1955 | 1955 1955 | | Sept. nt ee STOCKS 1955 | 1955 | 1955 
High Low STOCKS | § High Low | 


3 | 
STEEL & ENGINEERING 
| 56/9 } 4 aBS.A. £1 
10/- 103 b\Cammell Laird 5/-. 
27/- wae : MCOWNES LE 8 soos cada 
23/- ca 8 c\Dorman Long £1 
31/2} 15 bGuest Keen N’fold £1. 
42/- 5 a\Stewarts & Lloyds £1. 
27/6 4 aSummers (John) {1... 
| 28/6 : a\United Steel {1..,... 
4 
1 


ee 
23 
10 
10 
11 


100% 87% |Funding 23% ‘52-57 973%, | 971, | 
100} 973 |War B onds 2 24% °54-56... 98 3 ES 98 3 | 
1001} | 93  |War Loan 3% °55-59 933 93} | 
100 a 995 \Serial Funding 3% 1955. .|99 14 9199 15 6 
1004 Serial Funding 24% 1957.| 96 fe 9645 | 
99 iy 91; 3, (Conv. 2% 1958-59 91% 91 13 
971} 89 i |Exchequer 2% 1960 8943 | 893 
104} 927" lExe hequer 3% 1960 | 93 i | 933 Ps 
100 i kL |Savings Bonds 3% °55-65.| 843 84 
100% Funding 24% "56-61 | 88t | 87 
97 84 |Funding 3% '59-6 80} 783 
103 90 Funding 4% »60.90 912 90? 
96: i Savings Bonds 3% °60-70.| 788 78 
1022 $  |Exchequer 3% /'62- 5S; 88} 87} 
99 ? 22 |Exchequer 24% ‘63 64. 832 82% 
95 ; T+; |Savings Sali 40, ‘64- 67 783 78 
94 }. F Savings Bonds 3%, *65 75.| T6% 75% 
105 5 9 Vic tory 4% "20 ” 914 | 913 
8! |Funding 3% ’ 804 | 792 
Conv. 3$% 196 | 854 84} 
Treas. 33% ’ 9 80} 
Treas. 34% 7S ; 813 | 803 
82 |Redemption 3% ) coed: 69}* 
95 Ik 83 |Funding 3$% 1999-2004. s | 791 
973 32% IConsols 4% aft. Feb. "57. 33% 831 
88 } 74; |War L’n. 33% aft. Dec. 59 5s | 754 
89 th 22 (Conv Ie aft. April ’61.. gis | 74* 
783 34 |Treas. 3% alt. April ’66. 5 641% | 
66} 543 ; Bog* | 557* 
66; é QA% a 5h 54. | 
99} elec: 44°, °6 975 97 ig 
94 13 5¢ Br. Elec. 3% '68-73 : 163* 
9315 | 7 sr. Elec. 3° °74-' she | 751% | 
109; | 90! |Br. Elec. 44% °74-% | 913 901* 
98 3 803 |Br. Elec. 34% ‘T6-' é 81 
1053 89! |Br Gas 4% °69-7: |< 891 | 
1024 825 | Gas 34% 69: 34} 831\* 
88 ur 71 ea Oe ye ’ 7 22 | 1; 
941} 76  |Br. Trans. 3% ’68- * | 76%* 
105}; 87% |Br. Trans. 4% ’ | 891 | 87% 
884; | 703 Trans. 3% °78- | 72% | 713 
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35/9 b| Vickers £1 


} | 20/9 
| 95/- 
23/- 


| TEXTILES 
a\Bradtord Dyers £1 . 
b| Brit. oe fi. 
646 Coats (J. Pul.. 
35/- 6 b Eoeaeie fr 
24.9 5 a Lancs. Cotton £1 
28/- : 10 6 Patons & Baldwins £1 30 
Motor & AIRCRAFT 
17/43 } 63b Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 19 
9/10} 4 4 a British Motor 5/- 11 
21/3 $c Nil cDe Havilland £1 23 
31/- 10 6 Ford Motor £1 46 
43/13 ] 5 a Hawker Siddeley £1 ..} 53 
33/6 50: c Leyland Motors £1 ...| 42 
11/3 1246 Rolls Royce £1 
6/103 ce} 12 cStandard Motor 5/-...| 11/ 
SHops & STORES 
12/6 hl 3 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-..} 17 
36/9 sa\ 20 b Debenhams 10/- 
43/9 | 45 6Gt. Universal 5/- 
93/14 1746 Lyons (J.) ‘A’ fl. 
58/6 30 b Marks & je” 
55/3 526; 20 a Woolworth 5/- 
OIL 
68/6 | 14 } British Petroleum £1 . 
50/- d 133b Burmah £1 | 
£503 a 10 6Royal Dutch 100 fl... 
109/9 10+ Shell Reg. £1 
26/9 5ta\ Trinidad L’holds 5/-..| 
SHIPPING 
6 Cunard £1 
| 14 ¢ Furness Withy fl.... 
27/6 13 OP & O. Def. f1.. 
is ; a ae MISCELLANEOUS | 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat vield. (/) To latest date. * Ex dividend. 61/3 $a Assoc. Elect. £1 
+ Assumed average life approx. 12 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. 88/9 | 15 b Assoc. Port. Cem. £1. . 
67/- } Ma Bowater Paper {1.... 939 
3 T 5 44/14 A) OBE. £1. eel 
Prices. 1954 Prices, 1955 5 TRUSTEE | Price, | Price, | Yield, 35/6 | ; 8 bBrit. Aluminium {1 . / 
JanltoSept.1 STOCKS AND Aug. 31,Sept. 7, Sept. 7, / 47103 | 10+a Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/- | 85 -* 
Hieh | Low | High | Low FOREIGN BONDS, 1955 1955 1955 4 $51} | 3 aCanadian Pacific $25. | $60? | $62! 
a 3 z 31/443 %5| 14,4a\Decca Record 4/- . 38,9 | 38 
25/9 4 a, 10 6 Dunlop Rubber 10/-..| 266 | 26 
54/14 8hb 4 a English Elect. £1 17/6* | TT 
51/3 sa 93b General Elect. {1..... 67/6* 66 
38/3 4a 6 bImp. Chemical £1 . 50/103 51 
57/9 1235 84a Imp. Tobacco £1..... 60 - 60 —- 
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25/6 
45/- 


oe oe ganna uhandaunak boukia ca itiinteinias ae 


AODOORDOCONW KH WOOLAAHOUNW OFC 


1 
4 
3 


aor 


AW OO PWD db 


ee 
COUN mMWoO 





Se 
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97% | 90} 948 | 79 jAust. 33% 65-69 ... | 814 804 
101g | 97} 1013 87 |Ceylon 4% °73-75....| 8843 | 884 
106} | 984 1033 | 87% N. Zealand 4% °76 78: | 89s | 898 
193 71} 758 61 |L.CcC. 3% aft. 1920 ..| 644 623 § 
99} 95 99 83 |Liverpool 3°, '54-64..' 854 843 1 O/}$157}?} §$ $2:90c$1- 75a Inter. Nickel n.p.v.... $154}* $1543 
87; | 8&0} 84 | 65 (M.Wtr.‘B’3%, 34-2003 664 664 15 11/7} 77;- 74a 10 b London Brick £1 66 3 63 
104} | 100 1024 94} |Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89 974 | 963 / 152b, 63a MonsantoChemicals5/-| 30/- 29 /- 
1092 | 71} 1223 91 Ger rman 1% 116 sia 50 / 3ha| 1446 Tate & Lyle £1 71/103! 72 
1685 102 «| 213 149 $ | 205 ee / 10 6} 10 a Tube Investments £1. 95/— 92 
171 | 1328 zat | 360: 192 1pan 5%, {229 | ore /6 Q 1740 5 a Turner & Newall £1 ...104 44 104 
198} 167 254 190 j|Japan 53% Conv 1930 2414 2533 sé 5 ) 6 a) _ 93b Unilever £1 92 
/ 73 +o 7 hy +b United Molasses 10/-.. 36 
2hta| 274¢0.Cons. Tea & L ands £1. 42 
Prices. 1955 i Os Fait | elias >, /43 4 10 c 15 c London Asiatic Rbr.2/- 2 
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Jan. LtoSept. 7 pividends | ORDINARY Aug. 31, Sept. 7) Sept. 7, / 3 73a} 20 b United — £1 52 
High |-Low | (4) (8) (c) | STOCKS 1955 | 1955 4 


eb 


45 734 20 a} 50 bAnglo-Amer. 10/- .... 9% 
0 ‘ - F a — : / 4 80a} 120 b De Beers 5/- Bearer. .\131 103 133 9 
inl ti Re | . | a |Pree State Geduld 5/-. 881} 90 ~ 
BQ | J lavde ‘APSR SL 10 b| 10 a'Randfontein £1 
58 15 ci 6 aLloyds ‘A’ £5, {1 pd... 94 cl 28 clondon Tin 4) 
12/- 18 cl} 9 aMidland £1, fully pd. . 200 i 50 s ieiadicane tl i 
10 — 18 cl 9 aiN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. Z a Rhtokana £ 
8 
3} 


Sf 


ROUTH ONWLPWwO- 


58 
76 
89 
87 
96 
69 
58 
60 
40 
51 


ta tor 


~ 
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78 8 b a Westmstr‘B’£4,£1} pd. 

44 — 83d 1 Alexanders £1 

45 - 7 b 5 a\Nat. Disc. ‘B’ £1 6 45 6 

47 6 12$c 64a Union Disc. ) 47 

Se 4b 4 a Bare. (D.C.O.) £1 . 5 33 

41 Tb Tha Chart. Bk. ot India ‘1 49 - | 41 : 

INSURANCE $s 7 

21} 144 | 50a 110 bLeg. & Gen. £1 5/- pd. 4 | 183 52 Am. Smelting. 
28 203 | 45tb 20ta Pearl £1, fully pd..... a ; 23* 35 jAm. Viscose . 
55} 41} (1124¢c1174tc Prudential ‘A’ #1 .... 5 «6|: «6463 48 |Cel. of Am... 

BREWERIES Etc. | 282 IChrvsler 

141/- 118 - 33 6 10 aBass £1 120 176}*IGen. Elec... .. 

34/9 | 22 10 a 1040 Distillers 6/8 25 /6* | 25/3 

49 6 40 3 15 b 8 aGuinness 10/- 42 6 41 

93/9 68 3 Ta 14 bWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. 41) 726 68 
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Sept. . Sept. Aug 
7 3l 

¢ 

% fInter. Paper. . 108! 
68% jNat. Distill...) 21 
231 Sears Roebuck 995 
85% |Shell 61: 
54} |Std. Oil of N.J. 135} st 
10} JGen. Motors . . 1273 1293 IU.S. Steel... 564 53% 

$ 62 jGoodvear ....; 60 62! |Westinghouse. 66} 7 

10 W. Union Tel..| 232 | 233 Inter. Nickel | 85} 864 Woolworth... 493.50 


* Ex dividend, + Free of tax. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend, (c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 50%. (e) To earliest date. (f) (iat 
yield. _, (8) On 16-1%. (hk) On 168%. (1) On 10§%. (7) On 15%. (/) To latest. date. (m)On 10%. (mn) On 8%. (ec) ON9Y%. (p) On 8¥%. — (q) Yield busts 
22-10% gross. (r) On 37$%. (s) On 6}! (t) On 153%. (uw) Dividend for 15 months. On 18%. (v) On 74%. (x) On 123% 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


a 2 BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices atid Watesiicccicccicc..s: Sept. 3rd Western Europe / 

a ] oy j C Ss Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Sept. 3rd 
TOs sac caicccctcasssiascxa Aug. 20th British Commonwealth ....... This week 
Bextemnal “Ltade....ccccaccscesss: Aug. 27th Western Europe 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply = 20th 
Industrial Profits .........:..... July 23rd WRC SNOW in iaccsnccccsitncscs Aug. 27th 
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UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 















































Monthly averages 1954 1955 
Unit f- en Vos [oe ee eee SS eae 
= 1952 1953 1954 May | June | July April al May | June | July 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | 
ndex : 
PP GIO oe soc ses staan ade weanens 1948= 100 114 121 129 133 128 117 132 138 136 121-1222 
Minifig Aid QuartyiINe .. 6.66. cic ceccsese a 109 109 110 117 107 89 105 109 105 ‘ia 
Building and contracting. ..... 260600008. pe 103 110 lll 112 112 lll 1125 1125 1125 
Gas, electricity and water.......ssceceeee 127 132 142 131} =. 123 118 143 131 
Witt: WOHR ooo occ cciwccscceasas ‘a 115 123 133 138 133 120 138 145 143 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods “a 127 129 140 143 138 123 a dud aa 
WOM sos hci ccGiticaseeeecanccanecs - 124 138 155 160 156 149 174 179 
CHEREROPTIGUIES: 6 cosas bi scecavesewees “ 132 151 166 171 168 158 aad aa 
Textiles and clothing. .<:.6..2. 6.56.0. os 99 114 116 123 113 103 116 118 
Food, drink and:tobacc0.... 0 i6icsescces a 108 114 116 126 122 112 118 127 
BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 
COMIN osciccee Cediceiwr eco uceeaabeus W }'000 tons} 4,332 4,300 4,298 4,591 4,212 3,522 4,114 4,290 4,175 3,408 
Pi ovat cedanc ees Hace owecaeede cele W Fe 202 215 229 231 233 211 238 242 217 231 
Steel, iigets and Castings 25 sok se ce ses: W ss 310 339 356 374 372 263 393 402 364 308 
Sitipeintes ACRES cco Sa Sieldicacaciacue acre weeiers a 125-5 : : 
INGWEUEMR Creare. Pt Sera ran ea aes WwW a 10-32 | 11-60; 1ll- 11 12- 47 12- 47 8- 68 12-05} 12: 07 11-95 ee 
BICCGIee Ce ecient Ue ive aeee mies M | mn. kwh] 5,166 5,459 6,075 5,592 5,090 4,972 6,102 6,214 5,636 5,115 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
Colton Gari, SINGIO. oii cde nccs te ee nslslder W | mn. Ib. 14-82 | 17-97] 19-17] 20-78] 17-36{| 17-10] 16-31} 18-18} 14-92}! 14-02 
Worsted yarn ......ccscccccccsccccccecs M ie 14-84 18-40 18-80 | 19-08 | 18-08 | 18-29] 16:64} 18-28) 19-05 ie 


eeseenee ] ss 

















” ” ” ” 
Cotton: CWOER, WOVER <6 cscn6as vaciccedecs 7 |} mn. yds. 





Wel PabwiGs: WOVE ha cc cidde once eek ewes M jmn.sqyds} 31°5 34. 3 34:5 33:0} 33-2 34-7 30-1 51:5 34-8 
Engineering production : | 
Passenger cars and chassis ......00csceese WwW 000s 8-62 | 11-44} 14-79] 16-13; 14-71] 15-66] 16-92; 18-28] 17-19} 13-51 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... Ww pe 4-65 4-61 5-17 5-14 4-89 4-93 5-80 6-72 6-32 | 5027 
Metal-working machine tools ............. M |’000tons| 12-58 12-63 11-39 11:51; 11-35 10-63 11-11 13-24 aa uae 


000 BHP 


Internal combustion engines............6 








BUILDING ACTIVITY 

— houses completed : (') 

tal. Liem te Mate Aaa ete WEIR COO SOW arare ec oA M 000s 19:99 | 26-56] 28-97} 31-37 | 30:97 | 30-16] 21: ‘50 24-93 | 27-19 ‘ae 
{ 7 ° ea 







bose a th SING AUENOTIUIES «nove ccc tes cs 


WHOLESALE SALES(?) 





















Textile houses : Av. value 
ROCA DOMIG SANS 5.05 die 05-44) Qa ale oso ecole 1950= 100 SO 95 95 90 75 67 96 88 79 71 
Women’s and children’s wear............- s 90 96 96 92 72 65 98 89 75 70 
Mel's ANG DONS Weak. ccc cee daccagas cece a 82 91 90 88 77 66 94 83 79 76 
PRECEDE cre oie era ets Ba eee ae Oke Ciclo wats 68 66 63 61 52 52 60 60 47 49 






RETAIL SALES() 
Large retailers : Weekly 


SU WGERCNOMENGE sie dic. events eds cuter nee av. value 117 124 132 128 129 132 136 140 138 eee 
Clothing: and foOtwear’.. oie cckcscceesecss 1950= 100 110 113 125 130 129 130 135 138 138 eee 
RIOUSCHGND GOONS C730 oe wecWneed ceseeee a 102 110 125 118 lll 132 119 129 118 eee 


independent retailers : 


Clothing and 100tWESP ..)0.06.06002sccsecacs = 95 94 97 103 98 107 105 104 99 co 
Nousehold goods ¢ i soe 


eee meee ee eee wee wees 


STOCKS 
Basic materials : 


Co; il, CESEEIDEROE CP bo cosas vo Uakeee eens 7000 tons} 15,801 | 17,626 | 15,682 | 13,350} 14,682 | 15,218] 10,838 | 11,640 | 13,202 | 14,255 

SOMOEE Ss le cp hts eee ol Aer Re een ae <i 817 1,112 899 1,010 1,098 1,159 917 936 946 re 

Comma Par welw ae Peake a ee eaew kad ‘a 131-9 55-3 61-5 65-3 68-1 67-3 60-8 58-5 64-3 

MN Ss ois 2 eres sla ee ee eSecaeee a 211-8 66-8 67-2 68-4 719°8 79-9 83:8 92°3 82-0 an 
SCWRREINE?, th cae fe a reac wce ewes ~ 189-7 110-6 97-5 98-6 105-6 101-1 130-9 113-2 117-7 aug 

Textiles : Av. value 

W holesale houses, total (!)...........seee0e 1950= 100 74 89 95 112 110 117 109 107 104 110 

arge retailers, clothing and footwear (1)... a 92 102 107 127 121 | 108 129 | 130 124 ‘ian 


a SSS rh reel eS 


(') Great Britain. (?) Provisional estimate. _(*) 1954 figures exclude all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (*) Excluding 
government stocks from August, 1953. (5) Average for second quarter. 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 


Coal | Crude petroleum Electricity 


Monthly averages or | | | ; | : : 
calendar months paint’ Canada | India | S. Africa | Canada | Pakistan Australia | Canada | India |N. Zealand} S. Africa 


al 
°000 tons million kwh 


2,562 eae 363 2,168 Pes 
2,998 | : 1,079 5,457 558 
3,064 | : 1,206 5,761 627 


1955, January | , 1,162 6,547 668 
February ; : 1,163 5,973 626 
, 30° 1,315 6,635 696 
1,243 6,363 689 
os 6,640 i 


Copper Rubber Tin | Stee Gold 


Monthly averages or ' : we Poe ne ae Pg iia 


calendar months Canada | Rhodesia} Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Australia| Canada | India |s. Africa | Australia} Canada | S. Africa 
| 











000 cone °000 fine ounces 


394 | 1,013-4 
338 | 
364 


372 | 
370 
383 


OhOwW opr 
CIooh OO Co DS dO 
COOMIM AOS 


4- 
8- 
7s 
4: 
7. 
5- 
5- 
8- 


EXTERNAL TRADE © 


Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa ® 
Monthly averages or of - ; ¥ F ah E : 
calendar months Imports | Exports nports | Exports | Imports {| Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 


mn, C$ mn. rupees 
56 | ios | eee ; : ce 
365 477 442 : ; 112- 
341 2 528 486 ; 


308 592 | 504 
376 577 473 
383 513 | 396 
434 | 31 511 440 
402 a: tae 


mn. rupees 


wowon 


ONAwo OU 
Goo 


EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES 


Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 

a a fa i ilo aah) dee ot seal ‘ 
Australia) Canada India |. New |, Africa | Australia) Canada | India New Pakistan | S. Africa | ,, 
| | Zealand Zealand | Rho 


=— a 


End of period: mn. US dollars 1948 = 100 





485 41 69 | 66 12)... 
1,765 204 178 120 134 112 130 
1'782 174 180 121 141] . 110 133 | 


160 181° 120 1435 105 ae 

159 121 Seis 104 136 
168 183 121 eee 103 1356 
250 120 soe ie es 

ee 542 as) ie 


(') Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 includes natural gasoline. 1938 figure of electricity production in Australia is for 12 months ende« 
30th ; figures for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent of total generation. — (?) Copper and tin refer to metal production. (3) General trade (inc! 
re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and S, Africa which are f.o.b. 3 exports a1 
Trade for India and Pakistan includes that going by land ; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April lst of year stated and for Australis 
Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures for Aust! 
include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100; for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia re! 
to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. Annual figures for Australia are for year ended June 30th. (°) Figures for first quarter. (°) [1 lud- 
ing semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 1955, including South-West Africa. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended September 3rd there was an 
“ above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £16,476,000 compared with a surplus of 
£1,436,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£20,910,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
Net expenditure ‘“ below-line’”’ last week reached 
£24,943,000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to 
£408,655,000 (£311,046,000 in 1954-55). 


















| 
, | Week | Week 


Esti- 1955 |ended | ended 
£000 mate, Sept. | Sept. 
1955-56 | 


1954 | 1955 


Ord. Revenue 












Income Tax....... 3 420,932) 426,606} 23,146, 22,818 
| em ETE ETE J 28,600| 26,000 600 500 
Death Duties ..... s 79,600; 80,400} 2,600) 3,400 
eee ; 29,400} 31,900) 1, 200} 1,300 
Profits Tax & EPT. ; 71,200| 76.700] 1,800 3,500 
Excess Profits Levy! 25,000} 38,900} 12,200} 1,000 300 
Special Contribu- | 
tion and other 1,000 630 - 250 


InJand Revenue. . 





669,262 654,056 
474,177 | 479,270 
335,915 | 369,530 
810,092) 848,800 


Total Inland Rev. . 2478,400 30,396) 31,818 





COEDS cci accuse 


20,844| 21,829 
Excise 


18,955) 20,670 









Total Customs and 


Excise 39,799) 42,499 


























Motor Duties ..... 80,000} 14,538; 17,063 257; 362 
; Dr. Dr. 

PO (Net Receipts). ; 8,150 6,100 7 1, 910 

Broadcast Licences 25, 000 5,750 7,200 | 1,900 

Sundry Loans..... 24,000 9,158| 13,660 98! ‘eid 

Miscellaneous ..... 61,057! 34,019 53 58 





175,000 





67,983 74,728 





Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest .....| 
Payments to N. ut 

Jand Exchequer. . 


29,709! 31,068 





Other Cons. Fund. Y 14) "30 
Supply Services . 3862, 875 1410. 823 1402, 319 54,800) 56,069 

E | ia 
WOE  doeesveewes | 84,522) 87,168 
Sinking Funds ... a 36,000} 16,554 15,4311 4,370! 4,036 





“ Above-line” Surplus o} 

WON. wow ecwdameu nvr 129, 678 141; 3536 20,9 910) 16,4 476 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi- | 

Ga dadocsncsce genes 181, wad 267,119; 18, 499) 24,943 


Total Surplus or Deficit-....| 311,046 408,655 





39,409| 41,419 


Net Receipis from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 
Savings Certificates ....... 
Defence Bonds 


178,030 51,3431 13,809, 9,821 
5,200 | 12,900} 700 ... 
— 7,686|— 1,116] 208|— 392 





FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Ways and Means 
Advances 


| Treasury Bills | 





age : Total 
Date { | Floating 
; ‘ Public | Bank of | Debt 
Tender Tap Depts. |England 
—— 
1954 
Sept. 4..... 3,250-0 | 1,595-8] 280-4 «| 5,126-2 
1955 
June 4..... 3,250-0 | 1,839-5]| 295-9 wee | 5,385°4 
=? ee 3,240-0 | 1903-6} 282-7 we | 5,426°3 
SS NBeE ce 3,230-0 | 1,948-7} 293-7 | 0-5 | 5,472-9 
s, Sheces 3,220-0' 1974-9] 311-5 | 3-3 | 5,509-6 
—EEE 
Mr sce: 5,190-0 309-3 | 4:5 | 5,503-7 
July 9..... 3,230-0 , 2,017-8} 295-0 | 2-8 | 5,545-6 
S iGeoas 3,260-0 | 2,020-0} 293-8 ves | 5,573°7 
Se 3,270-0 } 2,019-6] 286-1 «| 5575-7 
5 SO See 3,280-0 | 2,049-G| 265-5 | 5,594-6 
Aug. 6..... 5,300-0 | 1,999-1 272-1 «| 5,571-2 
. 3 3,310-0| 1,969-5]} 298-3 vee | 5,577-8 
ge a 3,320-0 | 2,027-8} 257-8 see | 5,605-6 
My. | 3.350-0 | 2,008-7} 249-7 . | 5,608-4 
Sept. 3..... 5,380-0 | 1,998-5 265°0 |... | 5,643°5 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


The Treasury bill rate rose to 4i's per 





BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ maillion) 















1954 1955 
cent at the tender on Friday of last week, weed eae 
only 7 per cent below Bank rate. The Sept. 8 | Aug. 31| Sept. 7 
market had no shortage of reasons for the 
reduction in its bid by 4d. to £98 19s. 8d. | pose Department? : 
per cent: the sustained stringency of Notes in circulation ...... 1,647-7 | 1,782-3 | 1,781-0 
credit, the steadily rising offer. at the | Gove dent and secmitiest | 1,671.2 | 1821-3 | 1,796.3 
tenders (up to £290 million last week and Other securities....... 4. 0-8 0-7 0-7 
to £300 million yesterday), the rise in a jan ‘Soe bea aia: ce Se =7 
money rates overseas. Despite the reduc- 
tion in its bid the market increased its Bean: Papen 
allotment at the tender from 61 to 70 per Public accounts.......... 16-2 10-9 10-4 
cent, as total applications dropped by | icamuy secial acoume!: | 36] 27 | 24 
£25.5 million. The average rate on all MNT iadeccnigatndsias 66-3 70-0 65:8 
bills allotted rose by 1s. 24d., or just under | coJOtah ens +++se+eeee seers —) es) 
ve per cent, to £4 Is. 3.78d. per cent. fenent aba: | “Sah eb me 
The credit stringency drove the market OI eas cccescccnveuncs 14-7 16-8 17-0 
into the Bank three times in the week to | panking department reserve. | apa | “apg | ag:9 
Wednesday last—on Thursday before the ; % % % 
NS, i eee 8-5 13-8 6°5 


week-end, on Monday and on Tuesday of 
this week. 


————— 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 


Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,800 million from £1,825 million 


The spot sterling rate has been steady 
at $2.78:% during the past week, though at 
times modest official support has been 
necessary. The rates against Continental 
currencies have remained close to their 
lower support points. The forward rate 
weakened from a discount on the three 
months dollar of 1%-1ie cents to a 
discount of 13-13 cents this week. 


The fiduciary issue has been reduced 





Date of 
Tender 


on September 7th, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount (£ million) 


Offered 










Allotted 


8. 


Average 
Rate 





of 


Allotment 


oe 
o 
i) 







| Allotted 










by £25 million to £1,800 million. The F 1955 . ita Seek habia beetle i 
: : ncaa . ; ? , 
Bank return shows a Slackening in the |: » 10| 260-0 | 378-6 | 260-0 | 79 7-53 B3 
reflux of notes from circulation, to £1.3 » 17 | 260-0 | 365-6 | 260-0 | 79 5-17 65 
million in the week to Wednesday. ome fee ee ke eee 
July 1] 290-0 | 383-8 | 290-0] 79 4-87 67 
oie a 280-0 403-8 | 280-0 | 79 4-60 56 
15 | 260- 383-4 | 260-0] 79 4-88 55 
» 29 | 240-0 | 344-2 | 240-0] 79 5-08 60 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 
34%, 24/2/55) 44 Bank bills : 60 days. 43-44, | Aug. 5 | 240-0 | 350-8 | 240-0 | 80 0-42 56 
Deposit rates (max) 3months 44-44 » 12| 240-0 | 350-4 | 240-0] 80 1-13 58 
MAG a area 2h 4%months 44-4, | » 19 | 270-0 | 380-1 | 270-0 | 80 1-28 62 
Discount houses . 23° 6 months 4}-43° » 26 | 280-0 | 388-4 | 280-0 80 1-10 61 
Money Day-to-day... 23-4 | Fine trade bills: Sept. 2] 290-0 | 362-9 | 290-0 | 81 3-78 70 
Short periods. .... 23-34 3months 43-5} 
Treas. bills coe an bea be *On Sept. 2nd. tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19s. 8d. secured 





* Call money. 


about 70 per cent of the sum applied for ; 
allotted in full. 
amount of £300 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


sur higher tenders were 
The offering yesterday was for a maximum 





| Official 
Rates 


| 


| 2-78-2- 82 





Market Rates: Spot 


| 





| Soy tember 7 | September 1 Se praninr 2 | opens 3 | September | September 6 | September 1 


United States $.. 2:783—-2-788 | 2-784-2-78§ | 2- 78}-2-788 | 2-784-2-788 | 2-784-2-788 | 2-78}-2-78% 
Canadian’$ ...... ie 2-744-2-748 | 2-748 2-743 | 2-748-2-743 | 2: 748 -2:74% | 2-748-2-74} 2°74 fe 2°74 
By oe 972 - 65-987 - 35 9724-9738 972; 9734 972-9734 | 972{-9734 9725-9734 9722-973} 
Cd ee ee 12-15 4-12-33%)12-153-12-158 12-153-12-158 12-15% -12-15§ 12-152-12- 158 12-15g-12- 158/12- 15%-12- 158 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95-141-05 [138 -95-139- 00 138-95-139-00 138-95-139-00 138-95-139-00 138-95-139-00/138-95-139-00 
Dutch Gld........ 10-56-10-72 }10-574-10-57} 10-562-10-57} 10-562-10- 574 10-563-10-57 |10-564—10- 563 10-564-10- 563 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ...|11-67 #—11- 84 {3}11-683-11-69 11-68}~-11-68} 11-683-11-68§ 11-68}-11-683 11-68}-11-684/11-683-11-688 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 79-95-80-15 79-90-80-10 79-90-80-10 | 79-90-80-05 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 
Swedish Kr....... 14-378-14- 593 |14-38}-14-383)/14-38h-14- 382 14-384-14- 382 14-38}-14-384 14-38}-14-384/14- 3838-14-38 
eee 19-19}-19-48} [19-333-19-34 19-333-19-34 \19-333-19-34 |19-334-19- 33} 19-33}-19-334)19-334-19- 33h 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 [19-993%-19-998 19- 993 19-99§ 19-993-19-99§'19-993-19-99§ 19-993-19-998|19-993-19-99% 
One Month Forward Rates 

WMO SHANES Doo oink Seo cicceces %-%c. pm g-ic. pm -fce. pm | #-fc. pm f-tc. pm | #-fc. pm 
MIT UIY oho wicn'c a sic elo ass won’ aa’ fs-%C. pm $-3c. pm -#,c. pm -*;c. pm #- fc. pm #-*c. pm 
WUOMOIIEEE Scvécccetucenkecescesd 1 pm-par 1 pm-par 1 pm-par pim-par 1 pm-—par 1 pm-par 
MN ia Woe aa Siwl a wGeneees 34-3c. pm 34-3c. pm 33-3c. pm 3j-3ic. pm = 7; pm * +. pm 
UN ea ei a wi woud brmkece en fs -ts pm 4-} pm 4-4 pm 4-4 pm + pm pin 
BEEN a chat nes chick ma eawed 3}-23c. pm 3-24c. pm 3-24c. pm 3-24c. pm 3 +t. pm a he pm 
Wee Ct nonce cee cnacnas ans 34-3pf. pm | 34-3pf. pm 34-3pf. pm | 34-2jpf. pm | 34- 3pf. pm | 33—3pf. pm 
PE giddndcasnecenennate 16 pm-par 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-—par 16 pm-—par 
Deni Kr. oo. occ esc eee eens 16 pm-1lo dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-1lo dis 


16 pm-16 dis 


Price (s. d. per fine 02.).......0.. 251/5 | 251/43 


16 pm-16 dis 


16 pm-16 dis 15 pm-16 dis | 


Gold Price at Fixing 
251/43 














251/43 


251/43 


16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 


SAFETY-FIRST INVESTMENT 












PER ANNUM 
Income Tax paid by 
the Society 


All money invested in 
Abbey National Share 
Accounts now bears with 
effect from Ist September 1955 
the increased rate of 3 per cent interest 
per annum. 


As income tax is paid by the Society, the increased 
rate of 3 per cent represents a return on every £100 
invested equivalent to £5. 4. 4. per cent to 
- investors subject to the standard rate of income 
tax. 

The rate of interest on ordinary Deposit Accounts. 
is increased to 2} per cent per annum, income 
tax paid, equivalent to £4. 6.11. per cent where 
the standard rate of income tax is paid. 
Amounts up to £5,000 are accepted ; money may 
be withdrawn at convenient notice. 

Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey 
National office, or write direct to the address 
below for the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


A national institution with total assets of 
over £200,000,000 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST... LONDON, N.W.1 
Tel.: WELbeck 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local telephone directory for address of nearest office 
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The Busimess Mans 



























Gateway to Australia 





If you are considering establishment in Australia or extending 
your trading activities to this important market you are invited 
to make your preliminary enquiries of the National Bank. By 
using the Bank’s extensive facilities you can obtain all the 
data necessary for the launching of a successful enterprise. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
HEAD OFFICE: 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne 
LONDON OFFICE: 7 Lothbury, EC2 
INFORMATION DEPARTMENT: 8 Princes Street, EC2 
OVER 750 BRANCHES AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA ASSETS £27! MILLION 
Your best introduction to Australia 








INCORPORATED BY Btn ROYAL CHARTER 1720 





In the wide field of Insurance at 
Home and Overseas the Corporation of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance offers a valuable 
service as one of the oldest and most p'o- 


gressive of the British Insurance Offices. 


Governor 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD BICESTER 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 
ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE sacred 
AND EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS ARE TRAN 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas 








vited 
. By 
| the 
rise. 


AILLION 


| | 


TER 1720 


sSACTED 
Overseas 
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UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited.) 
Head Office: 
ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


London Office : 
15, THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,000,090 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - -Rs. 8,650,000 


With Branches at the leading centres of Industry 
and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma 
and Hongkong, The United Commercial Banks well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with the East 
or intending to open connections there. 


S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND = PAID UP ... 
RESERVE FUNDS STERL! ons es 
_ RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS is 


HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 
Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager : MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
London Managers: 8. A. Gray, M.O., A. M. Duncan Wallace, M. D. Scott. 
: BRANCHES 
BURMA HONG KONG MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 
Rangoon Hong Kong  Jobore Bahra lloilo 
Kowloon Kuala Lumpur Manila 


. CAMBODIA Mongkok Malacca 


Phinom-Penh Muar 
. 2 INDIA Penang SIAM 
CEYLON Bombay Singapore Bangkok 
Colombo Calcutta Singapore 
ry (Orchard Rd.) 2 
CHIN A JAPAN Sungei Patani UTD. KINGDOM 
Sho nghag Kobe Teluk Anson London 
~~, 


Osaka 
DJAWA (JAVA) Tokyo U.S.A. 
Djakarta Yokohama NTH. BORNEO New York 
Surabaja Brunei Town San Francisco 
ee MALAYA Jesselton 
ROPE Cameron Kuala Belait 
Hanburg Highlands Sandakan VIETNAM 
Paris Ipoh Tawau Saigon 
“ * Not at present operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
prehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by 
the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 


LL 
THE HONGKONG AND on cisiein ee CORPORATION 
(incorporated under the State Laws of California) 
221, SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, U.S.A. 


A company ineorporated in California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 


Aw 





The George Inn, Southwark (property of the National Trust) 


Among the many ancient and famous buildings which the Capital 

possesses the George Inn, Southwark, beloved by Dickens, is 

often overlooked by the visitor. As one of the last of the great 

coaching inns of the Borough, it remains a link with the distant 
past. 


Martins Bank Limited, too, has cherished traditions 
and at 68, Lombard Street, the principal London 


Office of the Bank, a banking business is reputed to 


have been carried on since 1563. 
MARTINS BANK LIMES 
London District Office : 68, Lombard Street, E.C.3 


HEAD OFFICE : WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


Total Assets (as at 30th June, 1958) £330,928,759 


THE 
PERFECTED PENSION 


POLICY 


preserves the right to the full 
rate of Bonus declared on a 
normal With Profit Policy — 
yet guarantees that, at matur- 
ity, the average rate of bonus 
will not be less than a specified 


minimum, 


Full details of this policy, which represents a new 
departure in life assurance, can be 
obtained from:— 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION . 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— Established 1835 — 


48 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone : MANsion House 148! 
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Any 
Questions 
about 


YOUR SAVINGS || AUSTRALIA 


a 
Furnishing the answers quickly 


in O e re aay and concisely, is the function of _ {fiiiiMyliill 
Interest date of investment. the information service of The ee 
? ae (Income Tax paid Bank of Adelaide. This service, _ UII) 
by the Society ) : : i , 
O together with every kind of Hl 


TEMPERANCE || ==" 


at our London Office and all 
The Galeway To Security YrERM ANENT : 
BUILDING SOCIETY Che Bank of Adelaide 


offices throughout Australia, 
Incorporated in Australia in 1865 with limited liability 
223-227 Regent Street 


London W.I. London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET £C3 
Phone: Regent 7282 (Telephone: MANsion House 2993) 


Branches throughout the Country PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN AUSTRALIA: ADELAIDE — — _ 
BRISBANE, MELBOURNE, PERTH, FREMANTLE c 














BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 


NOTE ISSUE 
| RESERVE (Banking Dept.) ~ = Rials = 522 010.000 
viii eee | DEFOSTTS — Riale 16,652.867.603 
; | Governor and Cheieien of Executive Board : 
KANGYO aed , HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRA. 
_ Over 190 Branches and Agencies thronghow' {ran 
- One Wall Street, New York 
CORRESPONDENTS IN  IMPORTAN' 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID _ Rials —2,000.0000,000 
MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 
LIMITED e New York Representative 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORL!) 


| Established: 1897 Maas | The Bank, through its Banking Department 
complete banking service ee Es — 
ie T vides facilities for Docunen ™ 
u HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO cea ae ey Satan gus: Branches iv Iran 
ae 1 l ; of banking 4 .1ness. 

; Over 100 branches in all principal cities of Japan cen es information res«"ding 


import, export and trade regulations in force |)!" 
ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS _| 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


METAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY 


The following is a statement by Mr J. S. 
Hutchison to the thirty-second annual general 
meeting of members of Metal Industries 
Limited held within the registered office of 
the company, 145 St Vincent Street, Glas- 
gow, on Tuesday, September 6, 1955. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


The Consolidated profits of the Group for 
the year, after Depreciation, are £637,528 
against £754,046. An improvement in the 
profits of the Metals Division was offset by 
reduced earnings of the Electrical Division, 
and in the Mechanical Engineering Division 
results were affected by costs of development 
of new products and by provisions for the 
termination of certain unsatisfactory contracts, 
I shall deal with the individual aspects more 
fully later. 


The charge for taxation is £353,456, against 
a net figure of £421,096 last year, when there 
was a credit of £75,347 for Excess Profits 
Levy recovered. The consolidated net profit, 
after taxation and after a small adjustment for 
outside shareholders,. is £284,644, against 
£343,140 a year ago. No allocation is made 
this year to General Reserve, and after pay-. 
ment of the same Final Dividend of 6 per 
cent, less tax, now recommended on the 
Ordinary Stock, again making a total of 9 per 
cent for the year, less tax, there is an in- 
creased total of retained profit carried forward 
of £480,693 against £446,071 brought in. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The Parent Company Balance Sheet shows 
a net increase in Loans to Subsidiary Com- 


panies of £452,399 financed by a Bank Over- * 


draft of £400,890. It will be appreciated 
that increased prices, particularly of non- 
ttrous metals, have meant additional imvest- 
ment in Stock and Debtors, and there has 


also been some policy increase in Stocks and 
Work-in-Progress. 


Shares in Subsidiary Companies have in- 
creased by £171,858, reflecting the purchase 
ng the year of the Issued Share Capital 

of Finney Presses Limited, Birmingham, and 
the purchase of the majority of the 5 per cent 
Cumulative Preference Shares of Electrical 
Switchgear and Associated Manufacturers 
ted formerly held by the public. The 

| balance of these shares has been 
acquired since the balancing date, so that this 
Company is now wholly owned, and we are 
tnabled to deploy the resources of the under- 
€ Operating Company, Brookhirst Switch- 
gear Limited, to the best Group advantage 
without necessity to maintain special arrange- 
ments to safeguard interests of outside 
tference Shareholders. 


_ The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows an 
Mcrease in Fixed Assets of £118,918, reflect- 
- Sundry building and plant extensions and 
Presse wPoration of the assets of Finney 
of Limited. There is also an increase 
* £120,000 in Stocks, and Debtors have 
wttased by almost £600,000, reflecting the 
a Values of non-ferrous metals as well as 
Pansion of trading. 


ie Bank Overdraft of the Parent Com- 
of ¥, t0 which I have already referred, is 
st in the Consolidated Balance Sheet by 
lary Company balances in bank, and 


MR J. S. HUTCHISON TO THE THIRTY-SECOND 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


the net position is that the Group as a whole 
is overdrawn at the balancing date by 
£315,000. The surplus of Current Assets 
over Current Liabilities again exceeds £4 
million. 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


The Board has in progress constructive 
programmes for general expansion of the 
Electrical Division, for re-equipment and 
launching of new products in the Mechanical 
Enginering Division, and for further develop- 
ment in the Metals Division. These pro- 
grammes involve new buildings and new 
plant on a considerable scale, and there will 
be substantial additions to Stocks, Work-in- 
Progress and Debtors for the increas:d trad- 
ing expected to result. Arrangements have 
been made for additional Bank accommoda- 
tion to be provided as the situation develops, 
and this will give opportunity for the new 
resources to be confirmed in earning power 
before more permanent arrangements are 
considered. 


INVESTMENT 


The holding of £1,500,000 Ordinary Stock 
of The Britishe Oxygen Company Limited 
remained unchanged at the Balance Sheet 
date at the book value of £2,714,451 in com- 
parison with a Stock Exchange value of 
£4,725,000. On July 26th we received a 
Provisional Allotment of 600,000 new 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each at the price of 
50s. per share. In view of the finance now 
required for advancement of the trading 
interests of the Subsidiary Companies to 
which I have just made reference, the 
Directors felt it inadvisable to make the sub- 
stantial increase in the investment that would 
be involved in acceptance of this provisional 
allotment. Accordingly, firm arrangements 
were made for the disposal of 500,000 of the 
new shares on terms which were satisfactory 
for the Company and in relation to the prices 
at which dealings subsequently took place on 
the Stock Exchange. This transaction 
resulted in the receipt in cash of a Capital 
profit of over £300,000, the greater part of 
which was utilised in taking up the remaining 
100,000 new British Oxygen shares. 


METALS DIVISION 


I am glad to say that trading conditions in 
the Metals Division were more favourable 
last year with benefit to the Companies of this 
Division whose earnings in the preceding year 
had been affected by the general unsettle- 
ment. 


As everyone knows, wide fluctuations. took 

lace in the prices of non-ferrous metals dur- 
ing the year. Nevertheless John Allan & 
Company, whose trading is wholly concerned 
with non-ferrous metals and ingot manufac- 
ture, made good progress in the establishment 
of their new works at Oldbury although little 
profit contribution came last year from the 
considerably increased investment here. I am 
glad to say that the earning stage has now 
been reached and we expect the profits of 
John Allan & Company this year to be more 
in line with the increased scope of their 
business. 


Cox & Danks Limited again handled large~ 


tonnages of all types of ferrous scrap and 
margins improved slightly from the lévels of 
the previous year. The extensive business of 
Cox & Danks in new and re-usable steel 
continues to grow and we hope that the pre- 
sent improvement in earnings of the business 
as a whole will be assisted by extensions 
recently approved and by a continuance of 
present favourable conditions. 


Shipbreaking Industries Limited had a 
favourable year with a better supply of ships 
in the earlier months than had been antici- 
pated. Unfortunately the supply of ships has 
again been rather uncertain in recent months 
and we can take no more than a moderate 
view of the immediate outlook. 


Metal Industries (Salvage) Limited earned 
an improved profit from marine salvage and 
the varied underwater activity in which it 
specialises. This Company is equipped to 
handle a much greater volume of work than 
offered last year but the demand for this type 
of service is naturally a very fluctuating one 
and I do not attempt any forecast. 


‘ELECTRICAL DIVISION 


The Motor Control Gear and Switchgear 
business was affected in all the Companies of 
the Division by a cumulative and considsr- 
able increase in manufacturing costs. Adjust- 
ment of selling prices did not take effect until 
after the end of the financial year with the 
result that profit margins last year were sub- 
stantially reduced. Profits were affected also 
by steps being taken to extend productive 
Capacity to meet an anticipated increase in 
demand. In the second part of the year the 
increase in demand turned out to be much 
heavier than was expected and the plans for 
expansion of works capacity had to be pushed 
forward to meet this situation. New labour 
had to be trained, additional management had 
to be found and many improvisations had to 
be made without as yet any addition to Sales 
income. The impact of all this on the profits 
of the Electrical Companies last year was con- 
siderable and it has continued into the current 
year. The efforts being made by all con- 
cerned to balance up this so far almost 
embarrassing load of additional work in terms 
of staff, factory capacity, and workers are how 


~ overcoming the difficulties inherent in dealing 


with such sudden demand when ‘much of it is 
for special installations in single units 
tailored to customers’ requirements and not 
capable of quantity production. 


In the current year the Electrical Com- 
panies are again faced with substantial 
increases in costs and the inevitable time lag 
in their recovery, but we are fortunate to be 
able to operate from the basis of a very full 
order book and a brisk continuing demand 
for our products. 


ENGINEERING DIVISION 


I am not able to report any improvement 
as yet in the position of Sentinel (Shrews- 
bury) Limited which again had a» difficult 
year. A great effort was expended in the 
improvement of management and methods, 
in the modernisation of plant and systems 
and in paving the way for increased produc- 
tion for the . Sentinel depends for its 
earning power on the maintenance of a high 
level of activity from its. extensive works. 
We have-taken the longer term view that we 
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must first create the most efficient means of 
operation and then seek to produce at a high 
rate to gain full advantage from the consider- 
able expense and Capital outlay involved. 
Last year bore much of the cost of this pre- 
paration and suffered at the same time from 
a sharp curtailment in the rate of delivery 
required under Government contracts. 


There has also been much activity in the 
development of new products. A most 
favourable reception has been accorded Senti- 
nel’s introduction of the Renault system of 
electro-mechanical unit heads of proved 
design which are of almost universal applica- 
tion ‘in the automatic or semi-automatic 
factory. A great extension of this interest is 
apparent following the recent Automation 
Conference which was widely reported in the 
Press, and whilst development of this new 
product is being pushed forward with all 
speed and the prospects appear excellent, I 
must warn that there is much to be done 
before it becomes an established profit-earn- 
ing product for Sentinel. I mention this one 
specific item to you to demonstrate that 
against the disappointing background we 
have had at Sentinel in recent yeafs, we are 
very energetically stepping forward and 
endeavouring to correct our position, not by 
short-term expedients -but by a fundamental 
rebuilding of the business of the Company, 
both in its equipment and methods and in 
its products. The Directors are confident 
that this is the right course and they hope 
that the inevitable period of waiting for 
results from such policy is now coming to an 
end. 


A main part of the business of Fawcett 
Preston & Company Limited is in the supply 
of metal enclosures for electrical switchgear 
to the other Companies of the Group and 
this activity will continue at a high level. 
The original purpose of the acquisition of 
Fawcett Preston & Company Limited was to 
obtain additional factory accommodation for 
purposes associated with the Electrical Com- 
panies and it has been convenient therefore 
to house there the business of résistance 
manufacture acquired a few months ago from 
The Rheostatic Company Limited. Igranic 
Electric Company Limited, who are substan- 
tial users of heavy resistances in their own 
business, will handle this resistance business 
on behalf of the Group and will continue to 
develop resistances for traction equipment 
and for other special purposes. This new 
business is now emerging from the settling- 
in process with its associated difficulties and 
cost and should soon pass to the earning 
stage. 


The other interests of Fawcett Preston & 
Company Limited in hydraulic press work 
led us to acquire the whole Share Capital of 
Finney Presses Limited, Birmingham, in 
December last and a small profit from the 
first three months of its operation under our 
control is included in our consolidated profits. 
The Directors are confident that the com- 
bined resources of the two Companies offer 
valuable opportunities for development for 
the future although it will be some time 
before there can be any increase in earnings 
from this expansion. Fawcett Preston & 
Company Limited made a loss last year 
largely as a result of provisions necessary for 
unsatisfactory contracts taken in_ earlier 
periods. Recent strengthening of the man- 
agement is expected to lead in due time to a 
greatly improved situation. 


Ferrous Castings Limited continued to 
work last year on inadequate margins and 
results were disappointing. Some improve- 
ment tewards the end of the year is being 
maintained and there is expeotation of better 
results this year, 


STAFF AND WORKERS 


It will be clear that last year was a year of 
much dislocation and upset to usual working 


arrangements. This naturally bore heavily on 
our staff and on our more experienced 
workers who have borne the brunt of change 
and improvisation. I am well aware that the 
difficulties have often been severe and I 
should like it to be known that the unsparing 
effort of those concerned in new manage- 
ment arrangements and the willingness with 
which skill and experience have been passed 
on to others are recognised and appreciated. 


DIRECTORS 


I wish to make reference now to Mr 
McCrone’s retiral from the Board a few 
months ago. Mr McCrone was one of the 
three Directors who founded the Company 
thirty-three years ago with a first issued Share 
Capital of only £15,150. As many will know, 
Mr McCrone was closely identified as 
Managing Director with the origindl exten- 
sive Shipbreaking business, with the exten- 
sion into Scapa salvage work, and with the 
pioneering entry into the oxygen field with 
the then new method of liquid oxygen. These 
matters speak for themselves and Mr 
McCrone’s continuing prattical interest in the 
more varied activities of today has repre- 
sented for us a unique and valuable feature 
which we are sorry indeed to see lessen as 
Mr McCrone devotes his energies in greater 
degree to other affairs. 


The Directors would very much like to 
make recognition of the esteem in which the 
founder Directors, Sir J. Donald Pollock, 
Bart, Mr S. J. L.. Hardie, and Mr R. W. 
McCrone are held by all associated with the 
Company by their appointment as Honorary 
Presidents of the Company.- The appoint- 
ment of Sir J. Donald Pollock was made in 
1951 and I shall feel honoured to propose 
the appointment of Mr Hardie and Mr 
McCrone later in this meeting. 


Last year Mr McCrone made reference in 
his remarks to the intention to appoint addi- 
tional Directors as soon as the opportunity 
occurred. We have been most fortunate in 
being able to add to the Board in the last few 
months four additional Directors, Mr J. O. 
Knowles has been associated with Brookhirst 
Switchgear Limited for thirty-five years and 
Mr J. T. Rymer, after a wide engineering 
experience has been associated with Sentinel 
(Shrewsbury) Limited for several years. Sir 
Charles Westlake, who we are glad to have 
with us on a special visit just now, retires 
from his Chairmanship of the Uganda Elec- 
tricity Board in October and will then be 
able to make available to us his wide experi- 
ence and knowledge of the Electrical world. 
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firstly, the natural extension o/ 
interests, secondly, the exploitation of the 
avenues offered by recent acquisitions and 
thirdly, the bringing to fruition of the steady 
work of recent years on new produ ' 


These are our solid advantages. 


On the other side we have been much 
embarrassed by thinness of unit management 
by insufficiency of factory capacity. by need 
for extensive modernisation of plant and 
machinery and by much essential rec Sting of 
methods and systems. We have advanced q 
long way in dealing with these matters and 
our method of fundamental correction rather 
than the alternative of first-aid patching 
which is ultimately more expensive, has had 
its unavoidable effect on profits. We are 
making great strides in the improvement of 
factory capacity and equipment. Ou 
development projects should soon show first 
indications of the return to be expected for 
our labour and expenditure and we are over- 
coming the worst of the difficulties of unit 
management, of unwise contracts and of 
initial heavy expenditures on alterations and 
innovations which have been lacking in 
immediate return. Our progress is clear but 
I must not leave you with the impression 
that we are at the end of these things. The 
situation rather is that the current year is the 
year in which I look for a diminution in 
these special costs incurred to secure the 
future and a first growth of the additional 
earnings to be expected as a result. Any 
improvement however can be no more than 
modest this year and the balance could easily 
be upset by any serious variation in general 
trading conditions. I am obliged to make it 
plain that I am not able to give any assurance 
as tO recovery im earnings in the current 
financial year of which almost half has 
already elapsed, 


Finally, looking further ahead than the 
current financial year, I am glad to say that 
I am firmly confident as to the future. The 
difficulties from which we suffer are being 
steadily overcome. The prospect of recovery 
in our earnings is good. We have grea 
opportunities and added strength to take 
advantage of them and I am sure we shall 
do so. 


THORN ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


RECORD YEAR FOR FERGUSON TV 
AND ATLAS LIGHTING 


existi 


cts, 


Mr E. Bruce Ball, CBE, formerly Managing - 


Director of Glenfield & Kennedy Limited, 
joined us recently and we are very glad to 
avail ourselves of his wide experience and 
knowledge in engineering fields. 


I am more than pleased to be able to 
report to you to-day this significant addition 
to our existing strength. There can be no 
doubt but that we have a splendid team at 
the top, of a breadth and variety of experi- 
ence that certainly promises well for the 
future guidance of the Company. I am sure 


you will share my_pleasure in welcoming — 


these gentlemen as Directors. 


PROSPECTS 


I have endeavoured throughout these 
remarks to give you a picture of the position 
and prospects of each of our interests and to 
bring to your notice the salient features. I 
should like. now to rise for you the 
overall position as I see it. 


Firstly, we have the conspicuous advantage 
Grasly UDliphs thes de eeooaaeiek eee nea 
y ve t ’ 
sation: sah ae: Galt amen he Sole hee aie 
top downwards. mee 
Secondly, we have before us a field potent 
with development opportunity through, 


Presiding at the Annual Meeting of Thora 
Electrical Industries Limited, he!d in London 
on September 2nd, Mr Jules Thorn (Chait 
man and Managing Director) sii: 

The trading profit of £1,500,000 represents 
an increase of almost 50 per cent on hast 
year’s trading result. 

posed dividend of 15 per cent on 
the dochded ordinary capital is -quivalest © 
30 per cent in comparison with last years 
per cent. 

The consolidated balance 
Group, reflecting continued expan 
total assets exceeding £9 millio: 
of more than £2 million sinc: 


cet of the 
ion, shows 
un increas’ 
March, 1954. 


ATLAS LIGHTING Div')'' )N 


In the face of increasing ©° petition Of 
Atlas Lighting Division con!" to — 
This year has seen cons! fe: able cha 
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quality lamps, tubes and lighting fittings at 
fair and reason ble prices. 


During the past year the expansion of our 
main lamp factory at Merthyr Tydfil has con- 
tinued. The original factory has been re- 
equipped with the most up-to-date machinery 
of our own design and manufacture, and a 
duplicate factory of the same size, now being 
erected, will begin production towards the 
end of this y¢ When completed it will 
probably be the largest unit in Europe pro- 
ducing lamps of this type, We are the largest 
producers of fluorescent tubes in Great 
Britain. 

On the commercial side we have been suc- 


cessful in obtaining large contracts from the 


Government and every Class of user. This 
year we shall be considerably extending our 
activities in the street-lighting field. 


FERGUSON RADIO AND TY 


The prominent position in the radio and 
ilevision industry occupied by our Ferguson 
Division has been further consolidated during 
the year, and this mark enjoys high favour 
both with the distributing trade and the 
public. 





MR MAURICE D. ABRAHAMS 














The nineteenth annual general meeting 
of Associated Weavers Limited was held 
on September 7th in London, Mr Maurice 
D. Abrahams (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is his circulated state- 
ment : 

Your Directors regret very much the 
death on July 10, 1955, of Sir Frank 
Newnes, our late Chairman. His loss is 
a great blow to us and he will be very 
much missed by his colleagues, both as a 
friend and for his shrewd advice. In his 
place, the Board has beem good enough to 
appoint me Chairman and I shall do my 


















me, 


It gives your Directors great pleasure to 
be able to announce that the profits for the 
year under review are the highest ever, 
which, coming after last year which was 
also a record, is very gratifying. 

Although the last two months of the 
Year were difficult, the Group turnover, 
like the profits, was a ‘record despite a 
decrease in exports caused by import re- 
sirictions in our main markets. The present 
financial year hag not started well, mainly 
owing to the restrictions on hire purchase. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


If you look at the Consolidated Accounts, 
you will see that the met profit after all 
anh Out before deduction of taxation 
: oe interest On the unsecured notes was 

555, against £566,281 for the previous 

1303 Of this figure, taxation. takes 
Ae 027, leaving for disposal £261,515 
against . 149,236 for the previous year. 

, our Directors have already paid an 
f ‘'dend of 10 per cent on a Capital 

£523,200, and they now recommend a 
ty dividend of 20 per cent, 

ung 30 per cent for the year compared 












































mee Lae equivalent of 26% per cent last 
n able r 1, We have clected to the Board two execu- 
We sha fet H. R. Sewell who has been with 
caste Be | men since its formation and Mr 
of ris | © Abcchams who has been with the 
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ASSOCIATED WEAVERS LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of WEAVERCKAFT Carpets & Moquettes, Dyers and Spinners) 
ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


ulmost to justify the confidence placed in 


Our production of television receivers has 
been running at a very high level, and in 
May last we made our half-millionth set. 


Arrangements have been completed with 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. to form a joint 
company for the manufacture of television 
picture tubes in this country. This ambitious 


project will naturally take some time to take 
shape. 


It is as yet too early to say very much 
about “Sylvania-Thorn Colour Television 
Laboratories Limited,” which was formed 
last year by Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
of New York and ourselves. 


Our Export Division has shown the largest 
turnover on record, and in the field of 
fluorescent tubes your Company has been 
responsible for more than 70 per cent of the 
total exports from this country. 

Your Company has brought into this 
country from the United States alone more 
than 1,800,000 dollars during the year under 
review. We are making a constantly growing 
contribution, and in some of our products we 
have built up Britain’s position more than 
any other company in this country. 

The report was adopted. 












ON THE GRATIFYING RESULTS 


Company for several years. Both these 
gentlemen have well merited their promo- 
tion. 

Our Sales organisation has moved into 
its magnificent new building—Weavers 
House, Stratford Place, London W1, a 
photograph of which is included in this 
Report, and the Annual General Meeting 
is being held there this year. Those who 
come to the Meeting will see that they are 
very fine offices and showrooms, beauti- 
fully appointed and which will add to the 
prestige and efficiency of this Organisation. 


THE NEW FACTORY 


As was announced last year, we have 
acquired 60 acres of land near our present 
Mill and we are building, as our first 
phase, a large new factory of approximately 
320,000 square feet. Work on these new 
buildings was held up a great deal during 
the autumm and winter owing to bad 
weather, but we now hope to be in occu- 
pation of our new and much larger 
Spinning Mill within our present. financial 
year. The extra finance involved in the 
development of this site will be met partly 
out of existing cash resources and partly 
by a loan from the Bank with the approval 
of the Capital Issues Committee. 


SUBSIDIARY—ARMORIDE LTD. 


Our subsidiary, Armoride Limited, con- 
tinued to do well and has maintained its 
profits ; the products which it makes in its 
up-to-date factory at Earby continue to find 
a ready market, with the exception of the 
upholstery coverings which are also affected 
by the hire purchase restrictions. 

In conclusion, I should like on behalf of 
my colleagues and myself, to express our 
sincerest thanks to all the staff and em- 
ployees, whether on the production side 

in the sales organisations here and 









or in 
abroad, for all the work they have put in 
during the year which has enabled us to 
attain these very satisfactory results. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MUREX LIMITED 


STRONG AND HEALTHY POSITION 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Murex Limited will be held on Septem- 
ber 28th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Sir Arthur 
Smout, LLD: 


Your Company is in a strong and healthy 
position. Your Directors are fully alive to 
the part your Company must play, as metal- 
lurgists specialising in the extraction and pro- 
duction of the more uncommon and refractory 
metals, in connection with developments aris- 
ing out of the Atomic Energy programme. 
Over the past few years Murex has devoted 
considerable research effort to work in this 
direction with encouraging results. 


Research and development is the life- 
blood of a Company such as Murex, and your 
Directors have during the past twelve months 
authorised further capital expenditure at 
Waltham Cross in order to enable a long- 
term programme of fundamental research to 
be undertaken on problems associated with 
the manufacture and improvement in the 
quality and serviceability of our welding 
electrodes. 


The new Research laboratories at Rainham 
are now proving their value, and. work 
emanating therefrom is having its influence 
both on the economics of works technique 
and on the development of new and improved 
products. The liquid resources of the Com- 
pany are strong enough to enable a policy of 
initiative and enterprise to be carried through 
without financial embarrassment. 


Your Board considered that the greater 
part of the capital profit arising on the sale 
of our holding in Hard Metals Limited, South 
Africa, should be returned to Stockholders, 
and on July 15th we made a capital distribu- 
tion of £220,000 out of the total capital profit 
of £248,000. The original investment of 
£201,000 is being employed in the further 
expansion of the Hard Metal Department at 
Rainham to meet the growing demand for 
— tungsten carbide products in their several 
orms. 


KEEN PRICE COMPETITION 


Price competition continued to be keen 
throughout the year in some ranges of ferro- 
alloys, and in particular low carbon ferro- 
chrome of which your Company is the sole 
producer in the UK. 


Although price competition in welding 
electrodes was keen, sales for the year showed 
a satisfactory increase at reasonable margins. 


The difficulty in obtaining adequate sup- 
plies of raw material for the Copper Refinery 
at reasonable prices and the prohibitive cost 
of “hedging” transactions’ on the London 
Metal Exchange have made this business un- 
remunerative. During the next few months 
we shall take steps to close the Copper 
Refinery, and it is unlikely that we shall re- 
enter this field. 


In addition to maintaining the annual divi- 
dend of 15 per cent the Board recommend 
a cash bonus of 5 per cent, making a total 
distribution of 20 per cent for the year. 


The improvement in the level of our activi- 
ties in the latter half of the year under review 
has so far been maintained in the opening 
months of the current financial year. Price 
competition continues to be keen, but our 
technologists, working in close co-operation 
with the Research personnel, are continually 
and successfully improving and modernising 
our production techniques. This offsets, in 
part at any rate, the inflationary increases in 
labour and material costs and thus does much 
to assure the future of your Company. 
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; ‘ond licy of co- current liabilities of £495,819, indicat 
GAS PURIFICATION AND arth gen pr i the beaioiee which net surplus of aaa asset cr fia 


are already within our orbit. Your Company of over £700,000. At a time when credit 
has in fact been transformed into an Invest- has become artificially scarce this increase in 
ment Company of a specialised kind I \our liquidity which includes a substantial 
believe that your Board during the period sum in cash is, of course, a matter of some 
which we are discussing can be congratulated importance. 
. ; on résisting the temptation to expand for the 
The eighty-first annual general meeting of sake of expansion, and on maintaining its 
Gas Purification and Chemical Company, gearch for investments 


Limited, was held on September Sth in fields; the manufacture and distribution of 


CHEM CAL COMPANY 


PERIOD OF REMARKABLE 
EXPANSION 


London. 


period under review is a remarkable one. 
Assets employed in the business have in- fold. 
creased from £121,270 to £1,046,618, while 
the trading profit and income from invest- 
ments has risen from £20,085 to £242,318. 
Over the same period the nominal capital in 
issue has been approximately doubled. When 
I took office on December 16, 1953, the Com- 
pany had 175 shareholders; today their 
number has been increased to 1,145. 





B.SC.(ECONOMICS) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Pprevides postal tuition tor the above Degree (obtainable without residence), which is a 
valuable qualification tor executive a intments in commerce or industry, government 
or municipal posts. The College. founded 1887, is an Educational Trust Highly 
qualified Tutors. ow fees. Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for London Degrees and 
Diplomas. GCE. etc.. free from Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


aaa EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 


Buyers requiring rigid and flexible tubes and sections in thermoplastic 
materials should ask for a quotation from Maricy Extrusions Limited. 
Dept 99 Lenham Maidstone. Kent Hartietsham 38 








ROTH-BLOWING in the BRIMFPULL ECONOMY . .. that is how the leading article 

in the September issue of The Banker styles the Chancellor's latest expedients 
and exhortations The slow working of Bank rate, the banks’ dilemma in cutting 
advances, the Government’s leanings towards “planning "’—are these all merely 
by-products of the fundamental error of running the economy at an unsustainabie 
rate of employment and demand ? 

The Banker for September provides in addition full coverage of the reaction 
abroad to growing inilationary pressures—in The World's Dearer Money. Further 
important articles include Pakistan Devalues at Last, Canada's Fioating Dollar, 
Spending £2,500 million on Electricity—-an appraisal of the 10-year programme in 
the light of che planned contribution from nuclear energy—and Life Assurance in 
the 20th Century The Banker is obtainable from bookstalis or 72 Coleman Street. 
EC 2. price 2s 6d or 30s a year post free. 

HE BSc(ECON) DEGREE of London University is open to all, without University 

residence fh is a valuable qualification for ambitious men and women engaged 
in. accountancy. vec -taryship banking finance, commerce. public services olscy 
Hall (est. 1894) provides postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
tw) examinations at reasonable fees. More than 1.000 Wolsey Hall Students have 
passed London BSciEcon) (Final) exams. since 1925.—Prospectus from C. D Parker 
MA. LLD Duector of Studies. Dept P17 WOLSEY HALL OXFORD 


LATE AUTUMN AND WINTER CRUISES 


to 
Madeira. Bermuda, West Indies and South America. 
Write, call or telephone for details :— 


WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY LIMITED 


Shippine Dept E., 
20 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
LANgham 8222 


NTERPRISING AND QUALIFIED MEN required for responsible posts in 

Management. Show initiative by working now for a professional qualification, 
by means of u Pitman Home Study Course.—Write for details to 41 Pitman House, 
Godalming, Survey. 

HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors requiring the 

services of Chartered Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar executive posts 
are aes to communicate with the Secretary of the Institute, 14 New Bridge 
Street. E.C.4 
WEE INVESTMENT follows wise reading. Weigh up prospects by reading the 

investors’. Chronicle, the best informed and widest read financial weekly. 

Two issues free from 30 Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2. 

ORTUGUESE/SPANISH Evening Classes in London. All grades. From Oct. 3. 
Details from Educ. Dept., Canning House, 2 Belgrave Square, §.W.1. SLO 7186. 











PERSONAL TRADE SERVICES offer a uwnique Fersonal Service to existing 
and potcntial exporters to the United States and Commonwealth Managing 
Director shortly travelling through the major centres of Canada, United States, 
West Indies and Australasia to consolidate, by personal contact. our growing net- 
work of first-class distributors. P.T.S. these vital markets to firms of all 
sizes and obviates cnormous costs, Please write Personal Trade Services Ltd., 
110 Jermyn Strect, S.W.i. 











EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for txammations--6 Sc Econ. LL.B. and other external London University Degrees . 
Law Society: Bar: Accountancy: Banking. Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; 
General Certificate of Education etc Also many mon-examination courses in business 
subjects —Write today for free prospectus and/or advice: mentioning examination (if 
any! of subjects in which snterested. to the Secretary (G 9/2). 


MtTROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
Or cab at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C.4. 


cn LL LLL LLL LLL LLL LC A CCC CLES 
TATISTICIAN. male, B.Sc.(Econ.) 1955, previous continental wniversity education 
and professional experience, age 41, seeks post.—Box 191. 
ARs tye Lecturer with practical 
ing required for London Secretarial 


of political work and public - 
Would suit M.P.—Box 204. ai 


: machine tools, instruments and electronic Johnson British Electric Limited, Wol 
Mr P. R. V. Wheeler (the chairman) pre- equipment. You must understand, however, Television Limited and Plastic and M 


sided and, in the course of his speech, said: that we have no intention of adhering to a 
I think you will all agree that the story of ‘igid formula. Any Company which can 


. make a genuine contribution to the future of would be necessary to strengthen th 7 
the growin of your Sampeey Gua ee the existing Group will be welcomed into the gation by the ssieliement of . 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Since the close of the ogo year a 
have increased our investment in son an : ; =. 
Robinson Limited to 96.3 per cent of its total ce te to your Board his election as our 
—— . ene a a eos my intention to resign the Chairmanship of 
of the total stock-holding of Modern Machine ag — re cen any a 

The reasons for this rapid growth stems see Limited. — oe acquisition y —. = 
from the absorption of other businesses by transforms our consolidated position to such wee 
cash purchase and by the exchange of shares. an extent that the consolidated figures at endeavours to further its interests. 
I believe you will find that our period of March 31st have already been materially 
growth is by no means over, and will con- altered. The main feature is an increase in ordinary 
tinue not only as a result of further absorp- the total liquidity of the Group. The Group creasing 
tions but as a result of the application of has current assets of £1,198,745 as against £100,000 to £500,000 was approved. 
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$ over liabilities 


The Chairman then reviewed the Progress 


: and prospects of the recent acquisitions 
in the following namely, Smart and Brown (Machine Tools) 
Limited, Grundig (Great Britain) Limited, 


Sey 
? tal 
Products Limited and continued: In = 


Spring of this year it was decided that it 


: : a Group 
Managing Director. I was glad, therefore. to 


be able to announce on April 26th that we 
had secured the services of Mr J. R. Sorsbie. 
In the event of your confirming his election 
as a Director, I shall have much pleasure in 


ture Chairman. I need hardly tell you that 


Group. I shall continue to use my best 


The report was adopted and at an extra- 
meral meeting, a resolution in- 
authorised share capital from 


ATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION has a vacancy for an ECONOMIST (male) 
Candidates, who should be between the ages of 25 and 35. should possess a first 
or second class Honours Degree in Economics, Statistics or kindred subjects. Ability 
to write clearly and concisely esscntial. Knowledge of British agriculture and trade 
would be useful. Commencing salary according to age and experience, but will not 
be less than £750 per annum. Applications containing full details of education 
and previous expericnce should be addressed to the General Sccretary, NFU. 
45 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, by not later than September 26 next 
ARKETING RESEARCH. A _ well-known industrial company invites applica- 
tions to fill an appointment involving responsibility for that part of the 
marketing research function concerned with consumer and reteiler research. A good 
honours degree in Economics with statistics is an essential qualification. Candidatcs 
must have extensive knowledge and experience of the techniques of sampling and 
the organisation and control of consumer surveys. This is a senior post giving 
ample scope for experimentation in new methods and the imaginative development 
of existing techniques. A starting salary of the order of £1.250 is envisaged: the 
appointment wiil carry pension rights.—Box 202. 





HE ECONOMISI INTELLIGENCE UNIT invites applications fr m men ne 

22-27 for posts as assistants in its researcty departments. A~plicanis should - 
an honours degree and some experience in industry and commerce Starting ig 
will be im the range of £550—£750, according to qualifications. Picssc sen tn 
os to The Director, The Economist Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder Sircet, Lond-a, 
.W.l. 


PPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for a post offering exceptional opportunities in a 
A field of production with a modern expanding company engaged in the — 
ture of fine chemicals and pharmaceuticals in the north of England. A good duction 
degree in science or technology is required. al ep Some Car id be anew 
experience and management in a similar or allied field. Applicants shou hin the 
30 years of ¢ and capable of assuming responsibility and growin withi = 
organisation. _ write in confidence, stati fult details of a ee 
experience. Existing have been noti of this vacancy.—Box 181. — sa 

TATISTICAL ASSISTANT for new Research Department in expanding orgatiee 

tion. Must be responsible and prepared to work at high pressure Exe 
training for executive position. Apply in writing to Box 207. - ae 

RWICK, ORR & PARTNERS LTD., Management Consultants. 29 4 alia 

Street, W.1, invite applications for additional staff in their marketing an 
Tes heeiint age bracket will be 30/38 although candidates of outstanding ability 

c may be. considered at an earlier a 
Applicants must wee the following ae economics of commer: 
2: Several years’ responsible executive ‘experience in sales, § ™ 


and active interest in contemporary ee eeueats at the 
Successful candidates will be trained in general management Come esting 


rketing of 


Please apply, in confidence, to the company, quoting, reference MS/!'45'4. 0 a 


envelope. vacancy im the 
RITISH N IN SPINNERS LIMITED, Pontypool, has a VeciKn) . onsist 
B LIBRARY D INFORMATION SECTION, the chief dutics of 6% cial 
of the collecting and ng ot published information, largely 0! °c ins if 
nature, and the of an information service in this ficld, Oye dates 
mics, Commerce or Statistics are essential, and it will be a> o°°' / )inancial 

ee al ann tion Fats is a ee ee eatioe. with scope for future 
in wri ting to > ee k v company 

Englishma: Sales # ternationally : ast. 

with nuesy ‘peare’ socemefal sales escerd, widely travelled, Eur Mibaee aed 

is res for domestic reasons to settle in North America kets are deine 


sales Tate 
ass p me eRe sairator r Write for further 
naval officer, 


aan UN ity, cx 

= , ; amps con Soret wor eee siti yn of trust and 

: tions in enty of common eee, eed nit ative —Box = 

themsel interesting employment Gov ernment, retiring shortly invite 
wide from orga tions or firms wishing 0 a 

or ~~ experience and high Livel “contacts ip India. S.B Asis 


Electronics Executive, 42. seeks wider ee ation, des' 
administra 
A B.Sc.Tech.(Hons.), B.Sc.Econ(Hons.), Experienced ve at home 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD COAST 


applications are in’ ted for Lectureship in Sociology. Salary scale £950 x £59—~— 
nee © nowance £100 p.@, pet child Gnaximum £500 p.a.). Outfit allowanc 

Fam allowance F.S.S.U. Free passages for appointee, wife and ibeee 
a5 children Part furnished accommodation at rent not exceeding 7.5 per cent 
dt sy, Duties to de assumed in Januafy, 1956. Applications’ (10 copies) naming 
as referees and stating full qualifications and experience to be received by 
pipet 7, 1955, dy Scoretary, Inter-Universi‘y Council for Higher Education Over- 
ss, 1, Gordon Square London, W.C.1, from whom further information may be 


obtained. 





INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


“TY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS* EXAMIN 
ap caDSR Sa 
fety’s November, nations eld on the followin — 

The Society Preliminary : November 8 and 9, 1955 or 

intermediate: November 10 and 11, 1955 

Final Part 1: November 8 and 9, 1955 

Final Part Il: November 10 and 11, 1955. 
The Centres will be Belfast, Birmingham, Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, Liver- 


| London, Manchester, Neweastle-on-Tyne and Southampton. 

Applications on the appropriate forms must be lodged with the Secretafy, Incor- 
porated Accountant Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2, not later 
than Monday, September 19, 1955. 














EXPORT MANAGEMENT POSITION 


An extensive overseas expansion programme being carried out by a large interna- 


tional chemical and pharmaceutical manufacturing corporation has created several 
opportunities for pharmaceutical export sales executives. 
These positions call for, service in. the Home Office in London, preparatory to 


eventual overseas assignment in the Commonwealth. Requirements are a pharma- 
qtulical qualification, preferably -with a University degree or equivalent, a sound 
perience Of overscas pharmaceutical markets, and ambition. 

Age between 30-40. The candidates should. be willing to travel a reasonable amount 
and to jive abroad in comfortable and adequate circumstances. 

A properly qualified man_ with proved performance could eventually achieve a 
directorship in one of the Corperation’s subsidiary companies and could command 
4 very attractive commencing salary.—Box 161. 


as Se 


OLIVETTI—ITALY 


ING. C. OLIVETTL & C, S.p.A, of IVREA, ITALY, have vacancies 
at their research and development laboratories in ltaly for qualified 





engineers with full experience im digital computers. Candidates, aged up 
to 40, must have a solid scientific and technical background and be keenly 
interested in all matters relating to electronic calculators. They should 


be capable of taking am active and creative part in the desien of control 
units for data processing “computers. In arriving at the starting salary. 
consideration will be given to experience in this specialised field and to 
previous career, Renewable two-year contracts are offered.—Write, 
giving {ull details of education and previous experience, to the Personnel 
Manager, Ing. C. Olivetti & C. S.p.A., Ivrea, Italy, Replies should 
ae adver tem not later than September 30th and will be dealt with 
toner [St 


————2»_-___ omen 


. 





XECUTIVE OFFICER requited by the TANGANYIKA GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. Post is pensionable subject to initial two 
fears’ setvice on probation. - Sa Scale (including inducement pay and present 
10 per_cent temporary allowance) £1,069 rising to £1,544 a year. Outfit allowance 
5, Free passages. Liberal leave on full’ salary after tour of 30-36 months, Candi- 
Gites, not over 30 years of agé, mi have g00d general education with sound 
ov knowledge of commerce incl men and export. Possession of Degree 
Commerce or recognised Accountancy/Secretarial qualification an advantage. Write 
the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, Loadia. S.W.1. State age. name in block 
Kies, full qualifications and experience and quote M1B/42781/EN. 


UBLICIS] to take oOVet and. develop Sales Promotion and Market 
Research Department required by well-known Manufacturers of 
specialised light engineering products with established world reputation 
amd selling organisation. Applications fors« this key appointment are 
invited from Sales or Publicity men of outstanding ability and experi- 
ence Age 35. to 45 Commencing remuneration about £3,000 p.a 
Outstanding prospects. - Foreign travel. Good pension scheme. Car 








Provided \pplicants should be fully conversant with ail aspects of 
marketing and publicity beth at home and overseas. Urge, flair and 
ability to publicise and sell, coupled with initiative and drive conditioned 
by careful analysis and planning are essential.—Applications, which will 


be treated in strictest confidence, sould be made in the first instance 
to Harold Whitehead & Partners, Management Consultants, 33 Palace 
weet, London. S.W.1, Applicants should mention in a. covering letter 


any company or group of companies to which they would not want 
their applications submitted. ; f 








at NYLON SPINNERS LIMITED.—Applications are invited trom men 
0 38 for 


Te 3 an appointment on the commercial side of the company. 
S ppontment calls for sound commercial experience, gained preferably in a 
acluring organisation; as the successful candidate will be required to absorb 


atice knowledge a degree in Science or Engineering would be an advan- 
; Period of specialised training will be given. work will concern the 
Mendis oc oeClonment of e for the company’s products and offers con- 
i strict opt, (Or initiative and original thought.—Applications will be treated 
confidence and should -be addressed to. the Personne! Manager. British 
Spinners Limited, Pontypool, Mod. 





ENIOR FXECUTIVE required by leading company in motor vehicle 
ton Walure to take Over responsibility for buying and supply func- 
vith ton speri¢nce (preferably but not necessarily in motor industry), 
contron tty i negotiating contracts, scheduling materials, material 
carn, 24 Management of staff, essential. The appointment, which will 
‘alle fey ary Of mot less than £2,000 p.a, (with superannuation fund), 
He caeclien, class man capable of acting On own initiative and there 
in the /*' Prospects for advancement. Applications will be treated 

Strictest confidence.—Write with full particulars to Box 193. 





as ass WRITER required by national industry to prepare annual reports 


publ tions. . ; 
the ig Director of Pwhike Reloaen ae Cees post. Please write in 


903 
THE AUSTRALIAN ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF COLLEGE 


ae APPOINTMENT CIP. 

. Applications are invited for the sppeletngnt ot PRINCIPAL, Salary will be 
. Ln £46,000 per annum, with appropriate allowances, including board and suitable 
cae at the College. The College is being established to provide training. for 
— a sends holding senior executive positions in industry, commerce and govern- 
Princinel wim .. Seaptes in the vicinity of either Sydney or Melbourne. The 
contra and carers Chic executive officer of the College, responsible for both internal 
late Guties; and for taking some part in the work i Among 
ons required are capacity for edehion Siena taal” aenaeemaal one 
oe knowledge of organisation and administration, suitable academic. and 
Guteral background Further Particulars can be obtai: from the Secretary of the 
Executive Committee, G.P.O. Box 2154, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


The David Brown Grou i i 
. Director oe Gre p of Companies desires to appoint to its Head Office Staff 
uS 18 &@ new apPointment, and the successful applicant will have the ma poke nar 
os establishing a new department to carry out this work. Responsibilities will include 
“a term research into new fields, and in addition the co-ordination of the research 
work already being carried out in Foundry, Gear, Tractor, and Automobile Groups. 
This is a Senior Executive post, and the salary offered will be in keeping with 
the importance that is attached to the appointment. 
Applications, giving full details of qualifications and experience of present and 
seorrens posts, are invited from men who have held a niments of similar type 
Matus 


Replics should be addressed to the Office of the Managing Direct 97 ill 
London, W.1, marking the envelope D.R. er Neues — ™ 








SYSTEMS MANAGER 


Qualified Accountant, with some industrial experience, required for 
the development of improved accounting and operating systems in the 
Midlands area of a large industrial organisation. Candidates should 
have a_ first-class knowledge of modern office equipment, including 
some knowledge of punched cards and electronic computers. 
They should be capable of organising staff and directing their Raorts 
where most needed to obtain greater efficiency or economy. The posi- 
tion is a permanent and pensionable one, with excellent prospects for 
a capable man, who should be prepared to travel in the U.K. Age 


peered Joes All applications will be treated strictly confidentially. 
BOX . 











DUCATION AND TRAINING OFFICER required by the Steel Comipany of 

Wales Limited (Steel Division), Port Talbot. 

The successful candidate will be the head of the Education and Training Depart- 
ment in the Steel Division where there are at present .11.500 employees and where 
the largest integrated steel plant in Europe is still being expanded. 

The Education and Training Officer will be responsible for running a wide variety 
of training schemes for juvenile and adult operatives, craftsmen and foremen. Much 
new development work is required in these fields but the candidate will also have 
an exceptional opportunity of a. Management training within the plant. 
Initiative and constructive administrative ability will thus be paramount considerations 
in selection although a knowledge of engineering and/or of technical education will 
be an advantage. 

Safery will be in accordance with age and qualifications and the wide responsibilities 
invoived, 

Candidates should write for an official application form to: The Personnel Super- 
pune, She seest Company of Wales Limited (Steel Division), Abbey Works, 

ort Talbot,. Glam. 


ETEOROLOGICAL OFFICE, SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS. The Civil Service 
Commissioners invite applications for permanent posts. Early application 

advised. The duties include research in atmospheric ysics, covering the omey 
cloud structure, synoptic and dynamical meteorology, ge and small scale diffusion 
and turbulance, climatology, and development of instruments. There is a limited 
number of posts for forecasting work at the more important centres. 5§ 
candidates will be given a course in meteorology before being assigned to a research 
or forecasting establishment for further training and experience. In some instances 
candidates with national service obligations can be commissioned in the R.A -F. for 
forecasting duties at R.A.F, stations. Further information may be obtained from the 
Director, Meteorological Office (M.O.10), Air Ministry, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

Candidates must be between 21 and 28 during 1955 (up to 31 for permanent 
members of the Experimental Officer class). They must have (or obtain in Summer, 
1955) a First or Second Class Honours degree preferably in physics or mathematics. 
Salaries £513—£925 (London rates for men; somewhat lower in the provinces). 
Women’s scales are somewhat lower than men’s but subject to improvement under 
equa] pay scheme. Opportunities for promotion to Senior Scientific Officer (£1.070— 
£1,245), and higher posts. 

Application forms from Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 30 Old Burling- 
ton Street, London, W.1, quoting No. $52/55 (Met.). 


OWNTREE & CO., LTD. have a vacancy for an Assistant in the Purchasing 

Department at York, The duties are twofold: (1) to follow and attempt to 
forecast trends of commodity markets; (2) to take certain measures of res ibility 
for practical buying operations. The post will be in York but there may from time 
to time be some overseas travel. Suitable applicants would preferably (though not 
necessarily) possess a degree in economics, and should be between the ages of 23-28, 
Some mathematical training would be an advantage and previous commercial experi- 
ence in the same type of work would also be useful. Men interested in the above 
particulars are invited to write in confidence, giving full particulars of their career 
to date, to the Staff Officer (Men). Rowntree & Co., Lid., The Cocoa Works, York. 


BRITISH FIRM of Manvfacturing Engineers of International repute 
require tor their Canadian Selling Subsidiary, having coast to coast 

distribution mainly through branches, a Senior Executive who will be 

capable of assuming Presidency of the Subsidiary within two years of 

the initial appointment. The post will involve permanent residence in 

Canada after a period of training in the United Kingdom. Applications 

for this position are invited from engineers with executive experience 

in administration and selling who have that quality of leadership 

necessary to control the operation of a successful and expanding 

organisation.—Applications, which will be treated in strictest confidence. 

should be made in the first instance to Harold Whitehead and Partners, 

Management Consultants, 33 Palace Street, London, S.W.1. Applicants 

should mention in a covering letter any company or group of companies 

to which they would not want their applications submitted 

& A. MAIN, LTD., invite applications for the position of Assistant General 
R. Manager at their Edmonton Works. Applicants should have an engineering 
background with a University Degree or Corporate Membership of .one .of the 
recognised Institutions. Age between 30 and 45. Administration ability is important. 
Excellent future prospects are offered with an attractive salary and contributory 
pension scheme.—Picase address applications, in confidence, to the General Manager, 
R: & A. Main, Ltd, Angel Road, Edmonton, London, N.18. 

CTUARIAL STUDENT FOR SOUTH AFRICAN COMPANY rapidly expanding 
A life and general business, Part Il or Part Ill of Institute or Faculty examinations, 
Young, single man pteferred. Passage paid all facilities for Completing Qualifications. 
Pension and Medical Aid Schemes, long leave to Europe granted.—Write Box AG/128, 
to 95 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. oa Ea 

NVESTMENT TRUST COMPANY ASSISTANT (aged 25 to 35) for firm 
TConsdian Chartered Accountants administering varied internationally-owned funds 
in Canada. Experience in investments essential and Chartered Accountant's degree 

eferable, but mainly in applicant’s interest. Necessitates residence in Montreal, 

nterviews London or Edinburgh. Write Box £.966, c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 








The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Angio-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. 
Australia ; £8.5s, (sterli 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.14s. Iran 
East Africa: £5.55. Iraq 
eevee : £5.5s. ; Israel ro 
Urope (except : £4.15s. n: 
Gibrelta Malta: £3. a.“ : Mal 
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in Great Britain Sr. CLEMENTS 3D., Portugal St., Kingsway, 
st 22 Ryans ieee St. Meade hacen. S.W.1. Postage on 


Hongkong : £7 
India & Ceylon : £6 


Malaya : £6,15s. 


London, 
this issue: 


New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 
Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 

U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


y Published weekly Tue Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 
lane 2d. ; Overseas wrt Rouen September 10, 1955. 
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EDINBURGH 1, SCOTLAND 
lyddon & Co., Lid, 


PARSONS & WHITTEMORE, INC. 
4a St. Andrew Square 


New York, U.S.A. . 
Distributors of wood pulp to all world markets. World head- 
quarters for a complete service to develop, build, conduct 
research, equip and help finance pulp and paper mill projects 
utilizing native fibres as the raw material. 


LYDDON & CO., LTD. 
London, England 


Major distributors of wood pulp, straw pulp, esparto gress 
and pulp- and paper-making machinery on a world-wide basis. 


European Continent 
PARIS Se, FRANCE 
Parsons & Whittemore, SARL 
5, rue Jean Mermoz 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 
Parswhit, Ltd. 
Gotthardstrasse 6 


HAMBURG 1, GERMANY 

Parsons Export, 
Aktien-Geselischaft 

Moenckebergstrasse 3) 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
Lyddon & Co. (Stockholm) A. 8, 
Bruansgrand 6 


OSLO, NORWAY 
tyddon & Co. (Oslo) A. $, 
Tolibugute 32 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Porswhit Amsterdom, N. V, 
Meerengracht 27 


| 
| 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 
| 
| 















BLACK-CLAWSON COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
This affliated organization with ite American and British 
divisions manufactures complete pulp and paper machines 
both cylinder and Fvurdrinier—and auxiliary equipment. 
SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO. DIVISION 
Middietewn, Chie, U.S. A. 
Manufacturer of stock preparation machinery. 
BSAGLEY-SEWALL CORPORATION DIVISION 
Wetertewa, N.Y., U.S. A. 
High-speed Fourdrinier paper machines and euxiliary equipment, 
DILTS MACHINE WORKS DIVISION 
Felten, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Converting equipment, finishing-room machines, plastics 
machinery. 
PANDIA, INC., DIVISION 
New York, N.Y. U.S.A. 
Designer and supplier of pulp mill machinery and bleaching 


MILLSPAUGH, LTD. 
Sheffield, England 


This affliated company manufactures com 
making machinery—beth cylinder and cundeinner. 
Has three British and two Canadian subsidiaries. 


HARGREAVES AND JENNINGS, L7D. 
Tettinghem, Lenceshire, Engiend 
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Parsons Bruxelles, $. A. 
26 Bd. Maurice Lemonnier 


VIENNA 1, AUSTRIA 

Oesterreichische Papier und 
Zellviosexport Geselischoft 

Singerstrasse 8 








¢. A. HARNDEN, LTD. 
Hyde, nr. Manchester, 


Menufaectures the famous Harnden slittera. 
WESTBURY ENGINEERING COMPANY, LTO. 
Bory, Lenceshire, ingiend 


Engineering service for the paper machine industry, 












it United States 
NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 












equipment. IN CANADA Porsons & Whittemore, Inc. 
WILLIAM KENNEDY AND SONS, LTD. 250 Pork Ave. 
BLACK-CLAWSON DIVISION - 
Hemilten, Ohie, U.S.A. ne 
Paper board machines. components, and auxiliary equipment. Manufactures 8 wide —— for the pulp and paper ‘ Canada 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Manton Bros., Ltd. 
93-103 Elizabeth St. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Menton Bros., Ltd. 
970 McEachran Ave. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Manton Bros., Ltd. 
384 McDermot Ave. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
Manton Bros., Ltd. 
609 22nd Ave. NE 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Manton Bros., Ltd. 
1074 Hornby St. 


;: ‘ s 5 South America ‘ 
This is Parsons & Whittemore’s Private Point 4 Program SA PAULO, BRAZIL 


Maquines Industriais, $. Ay 


to develop Pulp and Paper Mills throughout Free World | Fase!" " 


Rue 15 de Novembre, 269 


BLACK-CLAWSON INTERNATIONAL, LTD. 
Londen, Englend 








HAD-MIL (CANADA) LTO. 





Supervises manufacture of Black-Clawson pulp and paper ma- 
chines and auxiliary equipment in the United Kingdom. 


PULP AND PAPER RESEARCH CO., LTD. 
London, Englend bs 
Conducts research on the epplicaition and utilization of 
agricultural residues to pulp and paper mill projects. 


: ©, BRAZIL 
+3 1. Conduct a preliminary survey and prepare an sure proper operation of the project until local ss Eiamucen, 
ait appraisal report. workers can take over. Mavines tndustriais, ©. Me 
ea ond py eaveng the sated i 
t 2. Engineer the complete project in cooperation 5. Assist the local group to obtain financing within See teunte ane 


. “ | E with the world’s leading consulting engineers. the currencies available in the particular coun- 


such as dollars, sterling, francs, D-Marks, BUENOS AIRES ARGENTINA 
3. Produce and deliver all the pulp and paper Fine aoe aa ncs, BUENOS AIRES, Ant 


machinery and other necessary equip t that Avenido Belgrano 27! 
men 
cannot be produced in the country where the 6. Assist the local group to obtain the necessary 


Africa 
ill is to be built. raw materials and chemicals to operate the mill TUNISIA 
pease — after it is built, as well as sell the output through Ste lydéor oo auane 
4.. Supply the necessary trained personnel to as- Parsons & Whittemore’s own offices. Aeese do 12 Ave 





3 Asia 
LYDDON & CO. PARSONS & WHITTEMORE.§ | somar no" 
35 New Bridge St., Londen EC4, England 250 Park Ave., New York 17, Now York eee ens 
‘oad 


Sand for boobies «Growing with the paper industry since 1853” ee ‘ Esplanade ® 





